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Short Note on the Contents 
Folk Cultare and Literature : 


Literature anywhere has 
been greatly influenced *by 
folk cuiture and bas. in its 
turn. greatly influenced it. 


These days. much attention 
is being given to the study of 
folk literature as a part of the 
study of literature itseif. Some 
people have even attempted 
to apply what they have called 
a scientific method in ther 
studies of folk literature. How 
far have these efforts heiped 
us in understanding tke Fo:k 
and its literature and has 
provided us with the necessary 


clues to get rid of our estrange- 
ment from them ? Is it a fact 
that. as we ‘study folk 
culture, our scholariy 
peregrinations give us ‘the 
needed surrogat satisfsctions 
though, they leave the foik 
and its literature as impoveri- 
shed as ‘we had {found them 
when we had-come to study 
them ? 


These are some of the 
questions the papers, compiled 
into the volume, raise. They 
also help to give you the 
insights to explore yout own 
sbances. 
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FOREWORD 


From 1978 to 1983 as a long way to travel but it 
look worth of it when the goal is reached. We held the 
Seminar in 1978 and now .the first volume of the five 
volume set is out after being able edited by 
Sri Chittaranjan Das. And the publications of other 
volumes are not far away. It is a matter of happiness for 
us to release the first of the five volumes for the people 
who love life and culture. | 


We had to travel through a difficult time. Ours is 
a voluntary organisation with all its limitations. Editing 
of the papers was a stupendous task and so also 
the printing of the same inspite of the financial 
assistances received from the Government of Orissa, 
commercial and industrial houses and the common man 
who love life and culture. 


But we are happy that the efforts have s icceeded 
and we take this opportunity to convey our gratitude to 
all those who have contributed for the Seminar and the 
publications. 


Folk Culture though a vanishing one has enriched 
the literature and a survey of the same wllt not only 
throw new light but also will inspire people to preserve 
the same for the posterity. 


Girija Bhusan Patnaik 
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INTRODUCTION 


Incorporated in this volume are papers that were presented at the International 
Seminar on Folk Culture, held at Cuttack, Orissa, India, in December, 1978, in its special 
sessions on ‘Folk Culture and Literature’. This compilation forms the third volume of the 
entire proceedings of the above seminar, now being published by the Institute of Oriental 
and Orissan Studies, the organization that sponsored the seminar. 


The study of folk culture has become almost a movement during the last years, and as 
civilized man tends to become more and more sophisticated day by day: thcre is being 
marked, as it were, a more and more conspicuous eagerness and zest on the part ot some of 
us to be able to drink deep into the pleasures that a study of what we call folk culture is 
assured to make available for us. The more we study, the more enlightened we become ig 
of course a dictum that is taken for granted. Thus, as any observer can very easily see even 
if he is standing at a distance, that study is also adding new wings and newer areas are 
being brought with great ingenuity under its scope. That is no doubt a very healthy sign 
in that it provides us a link with a past that still persists and lives and may also provide us 
wich a break-through into our almost monolithic patterns of modern life that has already 
begun to show signs of atrophy. 


The students of folk culture go to form by conversion a group of dissenters who feel 
that modern life need not necessarily take us away from the mirth, the sportaneity and the 
very meaningful sharings of corporate living. Man's life has been a dialogue all through and 
there is no reason why the range of these dialogues should not still increase in an age as ours 
when scieuce and knowledge have made us capable for greater encounters- A student of 
folk culture, as he comes face to face with folks who have nut come under the throes of civi- 
lization, always runs the risk of harbouring an apprehension within himself that thuse fo ks 
are definitely on the wane and thus he has the very important duty of recording the details 
of a show before the show is over. Thus his interest may degcneratc to b com: what 
Coomaraswamy had once called a museum interest, in which case all his studies may give 
him a sort of sadistic satisfaction or at best a feeling of arrogance that onc is championing a 
lost cause. This can also more often than not give him quite a vantage point for escape. an 
escape from our unsolved quarrels with modern life in which we arc so much in already. 


Or, our study of folk culture can become a sort of ancestor worship with us. As 
any other forms of worship, it may also attract us with its very elaborate ritualistic 
rigidities and give us equally an illusion that we are doing a scientific study for that matter. 
It is therefore, not at all surprisiug tu see that a so-called scientific metho i is used to study 
a particular aspect of folk culture even though we remain basical:y ancestor worshippers in 
our attitudzs, worshipping our ancestors with great gusto to prove that we have not disown- 
ed them, though for all intents and purposes we have taken them for disowned. In spite of 
all our intellectual achievements in the field. all studies with this attitude leave us utterly 
bankrupt and uninvolved. unloved becuuse unidentified. 
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Folk literature more than any other aspect of the study of folk culture perhaps 
particularly calls for this identification and this involvement. It requires of us much more 
than what is called participant observation by the grammarians of authropology. One can 
always observe without being a participant: but when you are a participant, you can parti- 
cipate and observe at the same time without becomming conscious that you are observing. 
Literature is fundamentally participation and folk literature is many hundred times more 
so All literature has unmistakabiy a folk as its frame of reference; though some modern 
toilers in literature seem to assume that it can be otherwise. Because of certain develop- 
ments not related to literature, quite a few of us who have lost our inner threads and inner 
coherences, have in concse of time become afraid about these threads and these coherences 
and sought to compensate the loss in a private sort of Participation mystigue, and in tbe 
long run learnt to glorify that compensation. A study of folk culture, if pursued with the 
right attitude, goes a long way in saving us from that miserable state. Jt saves us trom 
becoming islands. It gives us the strength to believe that, we need not be alicnated, to 
understand that alienation is most of the time due to our inability to use the situation that is 
given to us to transcend that situation. The oral tradition and the vast treasure house of folk 
literature that the former has given rise to has greatly helped the people who had it to 
transcend the narrow limitations of their life, to live beyond the sbort tethers that the many 
drudgeries of their very small worlds could provide them, to hope, to dream and to 


overcome. 


The many proverbs and the sayings, the many songs and the stories that once formed 
the oral tradition of the peoples all over the world and still form the tradition in a major 
part of it, taught them, among other things, how to live for something, for something that 
was much greater than the immediate; it raught them, through life, that life becomes signi - 
ficont by virtue of its being able to be an instrument, a willing instrument of a larger whole 
within or without, visible or unvisible, Call it phantasy, call it a fetish or what ever you 
may, call it a myth, but that did help in a process of self- transcendance and inspired 
growth. Though for scholars of che oral tradition whose foremost interests are intellectual 
and utilitarian, a tradition may appear to be often littte more than ash; for those who 
were saturated in that tradition it worked nevertheless like sparks, sparks that could 
kindle a whole firmament and figure out a total weltanschauung. It has been sometimes 
said thar man is a myth-making animal and that it is this faculty of his that transforms the 
animal in him into something beyond animal. And it is no wonder that in an age when 
much of science iooks at man as if it was looking at an animal and when much of contem- 
porary literature also tends to sing of the animality of man. a myth, or myths in general, 
will not have the same appeal to us now as it had to those nurtured in the oral tradition. 
Students of oral tradition will have great contemporary relevance and value if their studies 
can awake in us an interest to seek out our own myths, to be able to renew the old myths 
so that the latter can still have a role to play in our scheme of things. Study of folk litera- 
ture can thus serve as a bridge linking what was with what might be through what is. And 

iessed is the man who has found out his links. Blessed also is a people who is not ashamed 
of his dreams and his myths. the raw material of his dreams. 


Listening to the papers at the seminar was really an experience. I helped very 
much to supply the necessary threads to establish the links. The papers covered different 
areas of study suggesting different points of emphasis though, they always brought one 
home tc the fact tbat bere was an area which was to be approached with an attitude of 
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than the artists themselves. Some of those consumers are also the aprreciators; some 
times the zeal for appreciation gaily squandering itself into the zeal for consumption. 
Themselves being neither the folk nor the artist. theirs is oftentimes an “inteilectual 
pleasure tempered with a warmth that they'are speaking for a lost cause and have dedi- 
cated their lives for it. The indentification is not real, thought sincere. After the intrusicn 
of the so called scientific method into all areas of academic studies. new methods and 
gimmicks have also come to prevail in our study of the folk art and crafts, giving us. the 
outsiders, a feeling that we are faithful and unprejudiced in our intellectualizations, but 
taking away much of the real spirit that should characterize a genuine involvement. To sum 
up, we have been stueying fo k art and crafts minus the fok and minus the total matrix 
that has a folk as artists and crattsmen. 


Recently in India, ther has been an atten:pt at providing our folk artists and 
craftsmen with a better economic assurznce. by organising them and by so conditioning 
them as to cater for a modern market. The Government as well as its special corporations 
take great pains to find buyers for the preducts our artists and crafismcn produce. 
Training in the various skills belonging to this area has been made more urganizud and there 
is an effort to provide new ingenuity to traditional modes with a view to make 
them more capable to stand urban market. Renowned artists and craftsmen are being 
discovered and are being persuaded to come to the cities to the courts of appreciation and 
to the generous official and non-official do-gooders who can bring tbem aff uence and name. 
All this is underbtedly well-intended, but it also brings folk art and crafts to a state 
where they may lose their soul in exchange for gaining the whole world. Lots of Indian art 
and crafts are now being expurted to foreign countries where it is said there is a great 
demand for them The transaction brings valuable foreign exchanee for those who manage a 
country, but this engenders also a craze for commercialization, which ot course gives the 
tradesmen more of the goiden eggs but pauperizes the hen. the creators of the acts and 


crafts. 


You can net for all time keep the creators down and emaciated, and yet raise a 
bumper harvest out of thsir creation. As long as the unhealthy trend conti ues, all study 
of folk art and crafts may help only the man of commerce and the brokers in the market 
and may not do anything on the side of the work.rs at the loom, the makers of the pots and 
the 1 ainters of the indigenou paintings. The depen-ence ot tlic artist and the craftsman on 
the patronizing rich has to end aud go. How far this will be possib < in a socicty where 
ascription is prized more than achieve ment is yet to be looked into and studied. In fact the 
entire gamurt of our traditional arts and crafts has been more a phenomenon born cf 
ascripation than of achievement. Will our folk aits and folk crafts remain rraditional in the 
same old way cven if our society opts to leave traditionality and haze itself on orher values, 
achievement-values included ? The Indian trabitional societv 15s a caste-oriented society, and 
thus most of our traditional arts and crafts have remained caste: based Alorg a process 
where the old castc-order is becoming more and more prone to be fiuid, can we really evolve 
another social arrangement where our fo’ k art and crafts are no long: r pursued as fami 'y or 
case Occupations only, but become accessible to anyone who happens to choose, them, 
irrespective of family and caste ? If ive who choose to study folk arts and crafts do hav a 
room for the artists and the craftsmen as a major variatbie in our study, these issues must 
pecupy our attention and we can never es. ape them. 
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We who arc no longer a part of any foik culture but have chosen for reosons of 
experdiency and of a comparatively better luck to have our being as only appreciators of 
the folk arts and crafts. do we have any better role to play so that the community sense 
msy live, so that the creativity component representing all. art and cratts is reckon vd 
amongst the essentials of a completer living ? That will claim much more from us than 
merely staving out and tunctioning as only appreciator- consumers. Mere revivalism wall 
aiso not do. At the moment, as science and reason come to govern the consciousness of 
more and more people in the world, thei e i already a talk about a new sensibility which 1s 
in the offing. of a renewal with the real roots and a new communitarian togetherness in 
which evervone will be his brother's keeper, where the new will not drive away the old and 
where the law of the survival of the fittest will be replaced by a law of mutuality and 
sharing. Most of the thinking minds of the world belonging to the various disciplines are 
a:ready at it. The next community wil! no longer be of the older varieties uf the closed typ. 
Medernity then will not be antagonistic t . the traditional and wiil take ca.e to preserve 
tociety's arts, its pursuits of beauty and pursuits of creativity. Technocrats will give way to 
the artist and the scientist in everyman and excellence wili come to denote not what a man 
possesses but what he really strives to be at his best. The man of power will then make way 
for the man of creation, the more we cultivate the creator in ourselves and learn to appreciate 
the creator in everyman wherever he may happen to be stationed in the arragements of the 
corporate life, the more do we help iti the advent of such a scheme of things and tbe more do 
we also help in solving the present anomalies that beset us. 


All this is not to deride or underrate the learned papers that form tbe body of this 
voiume on studies of fo:k art and crafts. The papers have all been very sincerely written 
and go to tell us a g ~od deal on the themes they deal with; they bring to us a whole worid of 
informations about special areas. Mor than anything else they also reveal how the ar tntic 
vigour in the human creator ail the world over bas suught to express itself in myriad ways, 
in a range that is almost fartastic- Even economic poverty has not been able to subdue this 
basic urge in man Jt was our only submission that the students of folk art and crafts should 
in no way limit themscivis to a mere discriptive approach, giving us informations neatly 
coilected and said in a descriptive way. Needless to say that there are greater things 
involved in this seemingly sp cial ficld and what is the most important. the creator behind 
a.i this art and craft vught to be the pivot reund which our study deveicps itself. All study 
of fo!ik art and cratt, however focal may he its renge, shud aiways hav. a scope that is 
enything but local. A!l art presupprosess an artist. every crutt presupposes the craftsman and 
what is more. ali study about a folk pursuit presupposes a fo.k, which means a coporate life 
being ectuailv feit and lived. Ali study of this type must needs have its social aud human 
dimensious rnd then cnly it wili convey a more complete import. As we close, we express 
our dep gratitude to the writers of the papers incorporate d in this voiume. Their studies 
will sure:vy open up more avenues for a further debite. raise morc questions arJ preva a 
sense of real concern which is much more than a mere intelleccual one. 


Chitta Ranjan Das 
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An Outline of 


the Folk-literature of Orissa 


“QO rissa’s hills and dales tell stories, its 
trees and creepers sing, and its people dance 
tothe tune of the music of the sphere”— 
remarks a great writer. This scems true as 
we visit the Zoo of its ethnological groups of 
aborigines and village folks who are emotional 
in nature and creative in spirit. Lord Jaga- 
nnath, the meeting point of Indian religions 
and cultures, is one of the main sources of 
Orissan folk culture. Aryanisation of the 
Lord from his aboriginal origin of Nilama- 
dhava, is an interesting study. Mythology and 
folklore, philosophy and theology meet there 
in a single point. Human imagination, thought 
and valuation make him grow and develop from 
age to age. He is the most cosmopolitan of all 
Gods of all religions, a symbol of religious 
tolerance and universal brotherhood, a source 
of tnousands of folk songs and folk ballads. 
He is local, deeply rooted to the soil and 
universal beyond all limits. 


The Folk Song : 


The folk song is not considered a shrine 
or monument of any particular individual. It 
1s accepted asa creation of many pocts— 
symbol of masses. But individual feclings 
and emotions vibratc in them. Individual 
tears move us, fill our eyes with tears. Indi- 
vidual pleasures also sparkle. They are all 
lost sight of in group consciousness. However 
we can imagine the galaxy of these poets 
numbering thousands cartmen, boatmen, 
cultivators, day labourers: palki bearers, 
grass cutters, herdsmen, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water and young ladies who sing 


Prof. Dr. Kunjabihari Das 


on the swing, sing with tears in their eyes 
when they leave their fathers’ residence to 
the mother-in-laws houses. 


These poets who were not after name and 
fame or immortality, do not compose poems 
like their learned counterparts in leisure 
hours. They sing when they work. They 
plough fields, harvest crops, row boats, drive 
carts and sing. They sing in religious festi- 
vals and ceremonial occasions and sing when 
they feel like singing. Again they have no 
flight of imagination. They struggle against 
hard realities of life for their very existence 
and have no leisure to their 
imagination. 


exercise 


The folk song is broadly divided into two 
classes—one is sung and the other jis recited. 
The former is poetic in character and is sung in 
fields of work. Proverbs and riddles constitute 
the latter. The former may again be divided 
into four classes, viz. (a) that sung by 
male exclusively (b) that sung by female 
exclusively (c) that sung by male and 
female jointly (d) that sung by boys and 
girls. 


Songs of cultivation, boatman'’s 
cartman’s songs, 


songs, 
battle songs are sung by 
men. Most of the ballads, songs of tears. 
swing songs and tattoing songs are sung by 
women. Prayer songs, Humo, Rasarkeli and 
songs of spring festival are sung both by men 
and women. Play songs and nursery songs are 
sung by boys and girls. 


A brief account of some types of folk 
songs are given below: 
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The ploughman’s struggling life inspires 
him to sing. He considers the suffering 
bullocks as members of his own family. They 
take the poorcst food and work hard for him. 
He is full of sympathy for them, but can not 
help due to poverty. 


Sometimes hunger makes him lose all 
sense of propriety. He picks up a quarrel 
with bis dear wife and stoops to violence. 
When bis hunger is appeased, he realises his 
folly and repents for it. The cultivator poet 
sings this unhappy incident after the names of 
Siva and Parvati. Siva goes to plough land before 
sunrise and Parvati was late carrying midday 
meal to him. Siva was very hungry. It 
seemed to him from a distance that Parvati 
was gaily dressed, coming to him in leisurely 
footsteps and the delay was purposeful. He 
asked her to explain her conduct to which 
she started narrating a long and dry catalogue 
of household work. Siva had no patience to 
near this. H- caught bold of ber hair with 
force, but his heart melted at the sight of the 
tearful eyes of his dear wife. 


The cultivator criticises his master who is 
a miser and an exploitor. How can I describe 
my generous master ? His wife, faithful to 
bis cruel orders, boils tamarind, gruel 
and water together. When in hunger and 
exhaution I ask for food, she serves me with 
that only. 


The snake-charmer of Urissa loaded with 
two tightly clused baskets moves from village 
to village and province to province in India. He 
keeps long hair and moustache, puts on silver 
bangles and golden earrings. He loudly recites 
songs relating to plucking up lotus by Krushna 
from the lake Kalandi of puranic fame. 


The lady painter moves from door to door, 
sings charming love songs, attractive to young 
ladies. She tatoos their forehead, breast, thigh 
and arm with indelible designs of blossomed 
mango trees with cuckoos cooing and five flower 
arrows of cupid etc. by puncturing and rubbing 
in pigment. 


The peculiarity of ‘Chakulia Panda’ lies 
in the fact that he does not beg though his 
profession is begging. He with a palmleaf 
umbrella moves in the village and sings. The 
content of his song is this; Give and persuade 
others to give. Whatever you give will be 
returned to you in multiplied form. The hands 
of the donor are purified and his soul is uplift- 
ed. Feeding the poor is the most pious of deeds. 
He may be termed as a dignified beggar who 
makes the worldly people conscious of transi- 
toriness of this life and vainness of running 
after wealth. 


The pastoral songs of boys who with their 
herds of pigs and buffaloes spend sleepless nights 
under the palm}eaf umbrella, refer to their 
hard life and monotonous movements in muddy 
fields when they are bitten by flies and gnats. 


The swing decorated with garlands of 
flowers is tied to the branch of a mango or 
banian trec. The virgins of the village gather 
there on festive occasions in moonlit nights. 
The most charming of them is selected as 
‘Dolrani’ (queen of the swing). The virgins 
move her forward and backward with chorus 
of charming songs. They refer to jolly spirits 
of girlhood days, happy love and would be 
marriage with suitable husbands. 


Oriya folk ballads may be roughly classi- 
fied into three divisions, (a) Religious 
(b) Historical (c) Social. Karna sacrifices 
his only son to satisfy his guest of honour. 
Harischandra gives all his wealth to 
Visvamitra. Sivi sacrifices flesh from the 
body to save the life of the poor dove from 
the violent attack of hungry hawk who 
was nobody but Indra disguised, coming down 
to test his sincerity. King Govind Chandra 
leaves his kingdom, dear queens and becomes a 
monk. There are some ballads dealing with 
mother-in-law’s oppression on daughte -in- 
law, the sorrow of the mother at the 
premature death of her only son, transporta- 
tion of her son for life for alleged murder or a 
mother bidding farewell to her near and dear 
ones before death or wife sacrificing her life 
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at the funeral pyre of her husband. Ballads 
popular in Orissa are mostly melancholy in 
tone. T'he character of village women whose 
sufferings have been overwhelming due to loss 
of son, daughter or husband or domestic 
tyranny is depicted in them. 


Music is the soul of folk poctry. A folk 
poem unsung is obliterated or if collected, 
becomes a piece of museum material. 


In Orissa we have both the parts of folk 
music, vocal and instrumental. Work songs; 
Game songs, Round songs: Swing songs, 
Spinning songs, Teasing songs are vocal. Beggars 
who sing mostly ballads somztimes come in 
twos, when one sings a line, his companion 
repeats it. Dhuduka, Flute, Lyre, Dungdunga, 


Khanjani accompany their singing. The 
begging monk plays on lyre or Aktara. 
Sometimes folk dance is performed 


without song and play of musical instru- 
ments. In Pala, Patua, Chaiti Ghoda, Karma 
and Dandanata of Orissa, the drummer 
dances, Naga and Paik dances are mute dances. 
Drum, Dhumsa, Pakhauja, Nagara, Dholak 
accompany them. But no songs are sung. 
In ‘Humo,’ ‘Dalkhat’, ‘Gunjikuta'’, ‘Mailajar’, 
‘Jamudali,’ ‘Banki Jhulki’ of Sambalpur and 
spring festival of Koraput songs accomapny 
dances. There is usually co-ordination 
between the rhythm of song and dance. 


Among the folk forms of dance ‘Chhau’ 
has earned world reputation. The ‘Chhau’ 
is a folk dance prevalent among the aborigines 
and Aryans of Mayurbhanj. In ‘Makara 
Sankranti’ (First day of the month of Magh) 
men and women take their bath in the river, 
put on new clothes, kindle a bonfire on its 
bank and dance round and round the same 
to the sound of drums and trumpets. 

They take cakes specially prepared for 
the festival in the house of some well-to-do 
persons, move on from village to village 
dancing. 


The Aryans also have their Chhau festi- 
val in the month of Chaitra. The cultivators 
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in the field, the labourers in the factory, the 
clerks in the office, the businessmen in the 
market, the Raja in the palace and the monk 
in the hermitage, the moneylender in the 
cashroom,. the lady in the kitchen feel a 
sensation for dancing. 


The Naga dance reminds us of the glorious 
past when Orissa had a big empire extending 
from the Ganga to the Kavery and when 
Oriyas were heroic p-cople fighting against 
inroads of enemies for centuries. Naga’s 
feature, dress and dance are all heroic. He 
dances with a heavy load of weapons to the 
sound of battle drums. He has t2n main 
requirements, viz. (a) a shield of the hard 
skin of rhinoceros (b) a sword (c) kukri 
(d) a gun (e) a horn used as whistle (f) an 
iron shield (g) a toilet box (h) bow and 
arrow (i) tiger skin (3) bell. 


The other forms of folk dance like *‘Humo!’ 
‘Bauli’, ‘Banki jhulki’, ‘Jamudali’, ‘Mayalajar’, 
‘Gunikula’, ‘puchi’, ‘Ghumra’, ‘Rasarkeli’ are 
prevalent both among the Aryans and 
aborigines of Orissa. 


The Folk play : 

In the folk play there is more dancing 
and less act ing, more song and less dialogue. 
The following folk plays deserve mention, i. e. 
the Yatra, the pala, the patua, the Daska- 
thia, the Maghal Tamsa. the Karma, the 
Dandanata, the Chaitighoda and the puppet. 
The Yatra or opera still attracts thousands 
of people. No advertisement is made. Nobody 
is invited. Simply the word of lip attracts 
so many people that it is impossible to 
accommocate them in a hall however specious. 
In general tone the opera in the village far 
off from the city still belongs to the middle 
age with Gods Goddesses,Sages and Kings 
and Courtiers and has no reference to real 
life and its problems. The parties near the 
city are trying to reform the opera on the 
model of theatre or cinema. They avoid too 
many songs, the hackneyed dress and the 
puranic ~figures and select their characters 
from social novels. 
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The Pala consists of five or six persons. 
The drummer plays on the Mrudanga, others 
play on cymbals, dance and help the chief 
singer to sing and explain the meaning of the 
difficult song to the audience. Depth of 
knowledge, sharpness of intelligence, oratory 
and keen memory power are brought to severe 
test when two equal opponent parties challenge 
each other in a pala competition. 


Patuas sing songs composed by village 
poets. They are of four kinds though all of 
them worship the same deity in different 
forms for the good of devotecs, the patuas 
walk on burning fire, others slecp on thorns. 


Dasakathia consists of two persons. One 
is the chief singer and the other helps him in 
singing. acting. These two persons perform a 
whole drama, act all parts. They introduce 
humorous stories to break the monotony. 


The Mughal Tamsa reminds us of the 
Mugbal administration in Orissa and is a 
symbol of their culture intermixed with ours. 

The Karma is an autumnal festival celebra- 
ted in districts of Sambalpur and Phulbani. 
The Karma players deal with events of the 
Puran or Folk tale. 


Chaitighoda Nata is the most popular play 
of the fisherman of Orissa. A Goddess 
possessing the head of a horse is worshiped. 
A well decorated head of the horse is attach- 
ed to the body built of bamboos. A man 
holds the reins of the horse and dances 
to the rune of the drum. The party mainly 
consists of two persons— a male and a female 
(a male in the female attire). Sometimes a 
jokcr is introduced to keep the audience 
in jocular mood. 


Danda means a pole. Nata means dance. 
They totaily mean a festival in which the 
pole symbolises Siva. Dance; song and 
physical feats are all meant to please the lord. 
The play is religious in character mezaning 
sacrifice of own happiness for the good of 
others. 


Puppet play is one of the most ancient 
forms of folk art. Only four pzrsons are 
needed to stage a puppet play, namely: the 
Sutradhara, two singers and the drummer. 
It is interesting to mark that unlike other 
plays of Orissa members of a single family 
take part in it. The audience can listen to 
two voices only, the one representing the 
puppet actor and thc other representing the 
puppet actress behind the screens. No 
special play is written for the puppet. The 
puppet artist makes use of the opera play. 


The Folk tale : 


A folk tale is a part of the oral 
literature of Orissa. Story-telling is an 
intellectual hobby of some villagers, specially 
old men and women who are endowed with 
great power of imagination, expression and 
dramatic action. A story teller is a man 
of genius possessing child-like simplicity, 
youthful spirit, sympathetic heart and power 
to evoke emotion in others. He must bea 
man of amiable disposition, sound character, 
and commanding personality with thorough 
mastery over the language to convince the 
young listeners of the truth of the incidents. 
The listeners must make their minds run 
after the story without stopping and asking to 
clear doubt. They must weep or smile, wide 
open their eyes in wonder or curiosity or 
jump up in great dzlight, be of one mind and 
spirit with the story-teller. 


In Orissan villages, boys and girls assemble 
at the door of the story teller, mainly an old 
woman on whom rests .the charge of keeping 
the child in good humour. The child has 
finished up his play. He has no engagement at 
home but to disturb and trouble the busy 
mother and other members. The best means 
devised to keep them calm and quiet is story- 
telling. It makes him sit silently and patiently 
for hours, inculcates a habit of self-control, 
a habit to hear others speak. 


The evening is now gone. Stars twinkle, 
ploughmen take rest at the doors. The village 
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appears calm, serene and sacted. The grand 
mother starts her story with the following 
meaningless lines : 


Let me tell you a story. 

Let me tell you a story. 

What story ? Of a frog. 

What frog ? A wooden frog. 

What wood ? An oilman's wood. 

What oilman ? Who moves a pressing 
machine. 


What pressing machine ? Of sugar cane. 


What sugar cane ? A ‘kanthari’ sugar 
cane. 


What kanthari? An old woman who 


knows charms. 
What old woman? 
fisherman. 


Who danced with the basket of beaten 
rice. 


Old wife of the 


She ends her story with the following : 


My story ended; the flower plant died, 

Well, flower plant, why did you die ? 

The black cow ate me up. 

Well black cow, why did you eat away 
the plant ? 


The herdsman did not watch me. 


Well, herdsman, why did you not watch 
the cow ? 


The eldest daughter-in-law did not give 
me food, 


Well daughter-in law, why did you not 
give him food ? 

The child wept. 

Well child, why did you weep ? 

I was bitten by a dusty black ant. 

Well black ant, why did you bite the 

child ? 

1 live under the earth; when 1 find soft 
flesh I bite. 


After the recitation ,of the first song, the 
lady asks the boys to choose the subject 
mattcr. Should she tcli the story of a king, a 
merchant, a tiger, a crocodile, a snake, a 


ghost ? Should she tell a story of sorrow or 
happiness or the experiences she had under- 
gone in her chequered career. The boys and 
girls choose the tale according to their 
taste, differ a great deal from one another in 
their choice for most of the stories were 
heard before hand. If the issue remains 
undecided the old lady uses her discretion and 
starts— once upon a time there “was a king or 
a merchant. At each pause during narration 
the listener has to say ‘hum’ ( yes ) to enthuse 
the story teller. 


Flok stories are roughly classified into 
legends and folk tales. There has not been any 
regular attempt at collection of thousands of 
legendary tales connected with historical 
personage, gods and goddesses and the building 
of gigantic temples of Orissa. 


The legend of Sibei Santara is well known 
throughout the State of Orissa. The great 
architect of emperor Narasingha Deb was 
given the charge of constructing the «world- 
famous black pagoda of Konark. The place 
fixed for foundation was in the deep water of 
the river ‘Chandrabhaga’. The architect threw 
hundreds of cart loads of stone into the midst 
of the river to no effect. They were, as said, 
swallowed by a legendary sea fish. He, 
however, could not detect his own mistake and 
had to discontinue his work in despair. Once 
while going on his way fully exhausted, he 
was invited by an old lady for dinner and was 
given hot pudding. Sibei ate the hot pudding 
from the middle and not from one side and 
consequently burnt his fingers, but could not 
satisfy his hunger. The old lady remarked 
that he should not behave like Sibesi whom 
she could not recognise. Sibei enquired her of 
his defects to which she said that in spite of 
his great wisdom and skill in architecture, 
he lacked awfully in common sense. He tried 
to lay the foundation from the middle and 
not from one side and became unsuccessful 
in his endeavour. Sibzi now fully enlightened, 
tried again in the new method and his efforts 
were crowned with success. 
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Another egend connected with this 
temple is the following. The temple could 
not be completed with strenvous efforts of 
1200 architects who worked for 12 years. The 
emperor promulgated an order that they 
would all be beheaded if they were not able 
to complete the temple in one more day. 
Dharama, a boy of twelve years of age who 
was in the womb when his father Visu came to 
Konanrka for construction could, however, to 
his great credit and to the glory of the nation 
complete the temple and save the lives of 
1200 architects. 


The architects thought that to be defeated 
by a skillful boy of their own community 
though a great glory, is fraught with grave 
danger. The emperor on that account might 
reward the boy and punish them ali for 
worthlessness. They asked Visu to choose one 
of the alternatives—to discard the community 
or to sacrifice the boy. Visu chose the latter. 
Before that, Dharama himsclf voluntsered to 
sacrifice his life for the nation, jumped from 
the top of the temple into the sea. 


Stories prevalent among the people may be 
divided into seven classes : (a) Puranic tales 
(b) Tales of vows, fasts and festivals (c) Tales 
of monks and devotion (d) Legendary tales 
(¢) Tales of the worship of Satyanarayana 
(f) Tales of holy months of the year 
(g) Folk tales. 


Folk tales may be divided into the follow- 
ing ten classes : (a) Tales of educative value 
(b) Tales of gods, giants, ghosts & witches, 
(c) Tales of birds, beasts, reptiles and fish, 
(d) Tales of adventure (e) Tales of typical 
questions and answers (f) Tales raising 
problems and their solutions, (g) Morals 
translated in one's life (h) Tales of humour 
and satire, (i) Tales of sea voyage reminding 
us of the golden age when Orissa had an 
oversea empire and trade with great nations 
of the world. 


The kings as depicted in the folk tales 
seem to be rulers of small kingdoms. Their 


chief pastime was hunting, chief interest lay 
in marriage of more than one princess. They 
lacked in martial spirit though their sons 
went on adventure, fought against giants and 
achieved great success. Their order was law. 
The dearest queen or the obedient prince or 
the most faithful minister was ordercd to 
leave the kingdom within twentyfour hours 
or killed instantly on the spot. The richest 
man of the country might be turned to a 
beggar in the strest for the slightest offence. 
They were only afraid of the sages’ curses. 


Any crime again;t the king was punishable 
with death. If the king desired to punish a 
faithless queen, he would order digging a big 
pit in the courtyard and would call her with 
an artificial smile to guess the amount of 
paddy the pit would contain. When she would 
stand by the pit guessing, she was being 
pushed down unawares ; then thorny plants 
and baskets of soil were poured down to make 
a quick end of her life. 


Mostly the king was cheated by the police 
officer who killed a bird and showed the 
blood to the angry king who foolishly believed 
that the culprit was actually killed. The 
officer did this purposefully for he knew that 
the so called culprit was really innocent. The 
king's whimsical and idiotic character was 
well known to him. The prey, however, was 
advised to leave the country at once, for his 
stay in the country might make the officer's 
position precarious. 


The minister was intelligent and shrewd 
and tried to mitigate the sufferings of the 
people by all means at his command. 


Tie of friendship was strong. Friends 
sacrificed their wealth, happiness and even 
lives for the sake of their friends. The 
minijster’s son who secretly heard the dangers 
that would befall the prince from a prophet 
vulture, caused the high wall of the prince to 
break, advised him to discard the rice offered 
in the golden plate by the stepmother. The 
advice tlough unpalatable was accepted in 
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consideration of his faithfulness. Once the 
minister's son killed a python which was 
going to swallow up the prince and princess 
in their private apartment. A drop of blood 
fell on the cheek of the princess which was 
immediately robbed out by the minister’s son. 
This awakened the prince who angrily said 
that his treacherous friend was attempting on 
his life to marry the princess. When no expla- 
nation convinced the prince, he confessed the 
truth and was turned into a slab of stone. 
The prince now mourning over the loss of his 
dear friend sacrificed all his pleasure, moved 
to and fro with the slab on the head for 12 
years, brought him back to life with the 
nectar stolen from heaven by Gandavairaba, 
a ficticious bird. | 


The gardener’s wife played an important 
part in the drama of life. She was expert in 
magic art, very shrewd and cunning. She 
acted as a faithful intermediary between 
lovers. The prince coming from a distant land 
takes shelter in her house and approaches the 
princess in the guise of her niece concealing the 
letter in che garland wreathed by him. She 
sometimes proves very harmful, «transforms 
the prince to a ram in the day time and turns 
him to a man at night to serve her emotional 
purpose. 


In beast tales animals speak and act like 
human beings. Beasts are intelligent, 
considerate and noble and they never play 
treachery with man. The lives of cubs were 
saved from forest fire by a benevolent prince. 
The grateful tiger and tigress rewarded him 
with one of the cubs and promised help in 
danger if they were remembered. But the tiger 
deals roughly with man if he shows discourtesy 
to him. Tima and Timi brought faggots from 
his forest kingdom and promised to give him 
cakes. But the cakes were so tasteful that 
they ate them all, prepared cakes out of 
cowdung and stone which broke the tiger's 
tecth and made him very angry. 


The animals were sympathetic towards 
each other and cooperated against the 
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common cnemy. The elephant played a great 
part in the corronation ceremony. He poured 
down on the head of a prince or any other 
fortunate man, a golden pitcher of sacred 
water oollected from places of pilgrimage. 
This was practised when the king of a 
country died without leaving ktkehind a heir 
to succeed him. 


The giantess used her legs as logs of fire 
wood. At the sight of her terrible figure the 
prey sometimes escaped on a fastgoing horse. 
She at once tied mustard to the hairy tail of 
the animal. The mustard was strewn on 
the way as the horse ran. then those grew 
into plants and flowers blossomed. That all 
happened within a moment due to magic. 
The sons of the giantess returned, could 
track the way through the lines of the 
mustard plants. When they almost touched 
their victim. the prince uttered some 
inc2ntations which made their path covered 
with dense mist. ‘The giants pursued with 
great difficulty. Then the path was covered 
with thorns which they tore up with their 
sharp teeth, with fire on which they profusely 
spat and put it out, with flood of water which 
they swam across and pursucd the prey 
unabated finding no other means of escape, 
‘he entered the trunk of a tree. If the giants 
tried to uproot the tree of the age of truth, 
it atonce blossomed; there grew up a mango. 
became ripe, fell down into a pond to be 
swallowed up by some fish. When the fish 
was caught the prince was rescued. 


The giant or giantess possessed a second 
soul and could not be killed without destruc- 
tion of the second soul. His or her soul was 
hidden in a small wooden pot in formof a 
black bee under the deep water of the sea or 
it was a black ram kept secretly in a solitary 
room under the earth. The secret of death 
was out through the adopted daughter, a 
stolen princess who was now enamoured of 
the stranger prince. The princess knew 
magic art which enabled her to turn the 
prince to a fly in presence of the giant or 
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giantess and restored to him the human form 
when he or she was out. When the bee or 
ram was killed, the giant or giantess died. 


Iswar and Parbati were of great help to 
men or women in danger. They sprinkled 
sacred water on the dead man and made him 
alive. Many surprising things were conceived 
by the story teller. Flying horse, magic boat, 
magic jewel etc. could work wonders. Lotus 
jewel built one palace, dug out a tank, planted 


a full fledged garden within one night. Flying 
horse or magic horse could carry the rider 
to any place in the twinkling of an eye. 
Putting on a pair of magic sandals one could 
fly hundreds of miles within a moment. A 
magic cane gave birth to an army of soldiers; 
A magic bag could produce delicious food 
for thousands of pcoplee. A magic mango 
could make a man smile jewels. A flying 
tree couid be used as a ccnveyance and 
carried man to his destination. 
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Introducing 
The Folk Tales of Orissa 


lt is a privilege to me to be able to intro- 
duce in this forum of folk-lore world, u book 
named “Folk Tales of Orissa” by Upendra 
Narayan Datta Gupta which has been the 
pioneer in Orissa and probably tne second in 
India, to present to the English-knowing folk, 
what had been chanted through the ages from 
mouth to mouth, to enchant the young folk. 
The book was written at the dawn of this 
century when Upendranarayan, the author, 
was young and was roaming about in rural 
Orissa as a Deputy Inspector of Schools. The 
book could, however, be published for the first 
time only in 1922 when the author was a 
Headmaster of repute.Fifty vears after, in 
1974 I have brought it out again. 


Though folk-tales are really meant for the 
youthful folk, I have seen, as a child, how the 
grown-ups enjoyed the wonderful recitals of 
professional story-tellers, called ‘Galpasagars’, 
listened to, by young and old, men and women, 
rich and poor, alike, with rapt attention. 
Now, it is a pity, Galpasagars are no more. 


Have you ever noticed the fathers and 
mothers of young children for whom children's 
magazines are subscribed, surreptitiously 
devouring the fairy tales out of those 
magazines, in quiet corners, when left alone ? 


I think, 1 can boldly assert, that readers, 
even the sophisticated grown-ups, do not 
really bother about practical possibilities of 
events taking place in fictions or plays, though 
there is a certain amount of glamour attached 
to truth, even when readers are aware of 
their dubious origin, like the best-selling 
‘Inner stories’, ‘Travel tales’, etc. 


G. Gupta. 


It is needless to point out the popularity 
of unrealistic detective and crime novels and 
stories of totally unbelievable stuff, like, 
‘Dracula’, ‘Frankenstein’ etc. So what is 
wrong in adults indulging in folk tales ? It is 
also significant, that pictures on ‘Arabian 
Nights’ and the like, attract largest crowds 
of young and old, erudite and illiterate. 


What fascinates children and uninhibited 
readers is the element of wonder, be it in the 
nature of awe, of fearsome things like feroci- 
ous animals, dacoits, mythic demons or ghosts; 
or in the nature of astonishment at the glitter 
of riches and grandeur, weird phenomena or 
heroic deeds: the more improbable the better. 
Fascination is somzwhat different with sophi- 
sticated grown-ups who would prefer the 
wonders of nature; including the heights and 
idiosyncrasies of human mind, always craving, 
at the same time, poetic justice, same as little 
children. It needs mention here, of the creeping 
of sadism with adult readers’ fascination for 
sex and kicks. Naturally, this lewd tendency 
has to be kept away from the child and 
adolescent. Similarly, stories of ghosts and 
horror must be eschewed as poison for the 
young. lest they should develop fear and 
cowardice. 


The folk tales of Orissa have been happily 
without ghosts, ghastliness and vulgarity. The 
reason is in its sturdy background of tradition, 
with prolific materials for imagination, with- 
out any necessity to go abegging to the cruder 
senses of man. The marine trade and adventu- 
res across Indian ocean, the mysteries of 
impenetrable forests and hills, mighty rivers 
and an extensive coastland cris-crossed by 
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uncanny creeks, provide ample ground fo 

tales. Above all, Orissa has been a land of 
religions, temples and monasteries, embracing 
Hinduism, Buddhism. Jainism, Islam and 
Christianity of the early Europeans. The cult 
of Jagannath is outstanding. These have 
moulded all the culture and tales, including 
those for the children. In fact, the book under 
discussion really needs a supplement embody- 
ing the sacred tales of Orissa. 


Now, let me try and give a glimpse of the 
exquisite stories of the folk tales. 


1. THE STORY OF MERCHANT'S 
DAUGHTER 


The story is very typical of Orissa wlhcre 
much gossip and tale went around from the 
exploits of Sadhabas or merchants in far off 
lands where they traded in sea-faring boats 
scouring the distant shores of East Indices. 
Even now their mark is found stamped on a 
lingering race called ‘Kling’, suggestive of 
the sea-men of Kalinga (old Orissa). 


The story reflects commercial acumen 
even of a young girl of a merchant's family, 
when she confronts a prince with a Cowrie 
which used to be the smallest currency in 
vogue and brags that the Cowric, placed in 
the hand of the brainy, can yield as much 
wealth as one desired. The prince makes up 
his mind to put the boast to test, manages to 
marry her and then sends her into wilderness, 
with a Cowrie as her only possession. Undau- 
nted, the girl uses the ancestral sagacity and 
through small enterprises amasses wealth and 
is able to lure the prince into her fold, to 
snub him. 


The legend invariably telling all folk 
stories of Orissa and Bengal, is a non-sense 
rhyme—Thus the story endeth/and the 
flower plant withereth (sic)' etc. which is 
apparently meant to lull the insatiable baby 
to slecp. Oriya folk lore is rich in luilaby 
rhymes. 


2. THE STORY OF MAUNAVATI. 


That Orissa was close to Sanskritic 
culture, is evinced by the fram2 of this story; 
which has resemblance to the activities of 
‘Betal’ in ‘Betal Panchavimsati’ of Vikrama- 
ditya fame. 


Though fantasy has been introduced in 
the shape of Asuras, they present hardly any 
terror, like the benign genii of Arabian 
Nights and unlike ‘Rakshas-Khokshas’ of 
Bengali folk-lore. 


The story is the tale of a self-willed 
princess who vowed not to marry unless the 
suitor could make her speak, in which effort 
many a prince had failed and had been thrown 
into prison; as the prince of this story also 
was. Jt was the unsuccessful prince's consort 
who had wile enough, could enlist the help of 
some Asuras who had magical powers of 
concealment, told cffective tales with her 
invisible allies taking part. Cominents on the 
tales from unseen voices, which were meant 
to be absurd, irritated the wilful princess 
into unwilling speech. This gave the prince 
and started a happy chapter 
with two loving wives. 


his frecdom 


3. FUN 


Oriya folk-lore bristles with subtle 
humour encased in non-sense rhymes. We may 
compare the ‘Fun’ with the more widely 
known poem ‘Walrus and the Carpenter’ of 
‘Alice in the wonder land’ and the famous 
Bengali non-sence rhymes in ‘Abol-tabo!’ of 
Sukumar Roy. Though non- sense rhymes 
are rarer, there 1s profusion of stories of fun 
and wit in Oriya folk-lore like ‘Jadumani 
Rahasya’ which is parallel to ‘Gopal Bhand’ 
stories of Bengal. 


4. THE STORY OF TWO FRIENDS. 


It depicts adventures in the sub-terranean 
Naga kingdom which figures copiously both 
in Hindu mythology and legends of Eastern 
India to fascinate the folk with the dazzle of 
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untold gold and gems and supernatural pheno- 
mena. The mysteries of the nether-world has 
also provided phantasy in the mythology and 
folk-lore of the West. 


Here, the prince finds a way to the Naga 
palace lying under the depth ‘of a lake with 
the aid of the fabulous Mani (gem worn by 
the kings of serpents) wrested from the 
serpent-king who was killed by the prince's 
heroic friend. There he meets and flees with 
the charming princess. She had a Manapavana 
boat that fleeted at owner’s will like wind, 
which they utilised for pleasure. But bad 
luck prevailed and the princess was stolen by 
a king who had strayed into the forest. It 
was through the struggle of the loyal friend 
who had many a blood-curdling encounter 
got over through the lucky help of wise 
vultures (who are traditionally far-sighted) 
and benign gods in disguise, that the loving 
couple could be reunited. 


A novelty ot Oriya folk-lore is the 
Manapavana boat which functions as the 
Pakshirai horse or the Puspak Rath of other 
folk-lores. Such stories of other regions have 
the gold and silver dice used -to rcnder the 
princess of nether-world in and out of senses, 


which are absent in Oriya tales, as the one 
here. 
5. RIDDLE 

Like the Udvat-slokas of Sanskrit 


literature the folk tales of Orissa have a good 
stock of riddles. 


6. THE STORY OF AMBUJAMANI 


The story highly resembles ‘Aladdin and the 
wonderful lamp’ in bringing about bewildering 
events of building up fortune out of nothing, 
making and shifting palaces and even winning 
the hand of a princess for the owner, with 
the exception of the ‘Lamp’ and its genii 
giving place to the Ambujamani ( the magic 
ruby J). As in the Arabian Night tale, the 
magic ruby is also stolen by the would-be 


father-in-law of ‘the ruby-owning merchant's 
son, the king. With the ruby was gone all 
that the merchant’s son possessed, except his 
four friends of the animal world, his pets. It 
was the league of his pets, parrot, snake, vole 
and mongoose that had brought him wealth 
and the AmbuJjamani. out of gratitude to 
their master. Again their arduous struggle 
for the affectionate master, through baffling 
hazards, cou'd restore the ruby, the princess 
and the palace. 


The story has a flavour of Vishnusharma, 
the king of Indian fables. 


7. BILUA NANA 


It isa funny fable in which the jackal 
who is traditionally considered the clevercest 
animal, plays the part of a wise judge, in a 
witty fashion, in the likeness of ‘Vikra- 
maditya’ or ‘Haroun al Rashid” 


8. THE STORY OF THE FOUR 
BROTHERS. 


The father of the four brothers wished his 
sons to live in a joint family. Two of them 
were intellectuals. The other two of lesser 
intellect, howev: r, were more industrious and 
earned bread with the sweat of their brow 
and were disgrunt'’ed to ‘see the former two 
living idly. So they wanted partition. The 
discerning uncle who was approached for 
adjudication cleverly arranged for the four 
brothers to prove their comparative worth. 
The brainy ones naturally excelled in their 
ability to earn money and respect. 


This is a distinct type of *story where know- 
ledge and intelligence are given higher place 
over plain labour and manual «dexterity. This 
has also an instructive aspect, like the 
‘Aesop's Fables’ ‘or the ‘Panchatantra’ 
stories, to uphold unity in the family. Archi- 
medes theory of the displacement of water, 
which was a novelty in old days, has added 
fascination in the story, 
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9. THE STORY OF HALAHAIKUMAR. 


Like the numberless legends growing as 
mushrooms over Hindu mythology, which 
covered all the greens of Indian literature, as 
songs, poems and tales, this story is one such 
of the ‘hair-raising ones which have brought 
the heaven and the nether-world (Patal) close 
to the mundane life. It depicts the terrible 
and yet generous Nagas (Serpents) and the 
cver merciful gods, who blend and soften the 
cruelty, sorcery and perfidious wiles of the 
earth : in Asuras and closciy following 
them,— the malicious mankind. 


A young Snake-prince burning with 
curiosity of earthly grandeurs, becomes a 
mendicant’s son and embarks on adventure 
with the princess of the region, out into the 
wilderness. among Asuras. In inevitable 
encounters with the demons the snakc-prince 
invokes black art, but succumbs to their 
ferocity. He could, however get back life by 
the mercy of goddess Durga. Falling again a 
victim to sorcery of Maluni (flower girl), he 
was changed into a ram. The heroism of his 
beloved princess revived the prince and 
brought the story toa happy end, when 
ultimately, in the presence of the Patal-king 
the straying prince was caught up by three 
wives,—one Naga and two human. 


10. GOD BLESS WHEN TEASED NO 
LESS THAN WHEN PLEASED. 


This funny tale delineates an embarrassing 
situation among gods, the like of which are 
supposed to happcn every now and then in 
Hindu mythological legends. Unlike the 
Greek lore, however, where frequent jealousy 
among goddesses causes stirs and reckless 
awards of boons and curses among human 
proteges, disturbing situations arise out of 
thoughtless benignancy of easily-pleased gods 
and goddesses vying with one another. Every 
time, it is the wily god Vishnu who has to 
solve the knotty problem created and to 
restore poise in the heaven. 


12 ] 


Here, a Brahman boy destined to die at 
twelve, was married to a girl who, by her 
devotion to a goddess, had won a boon of 
non-widowhood. So when the 12 years ended 
and Yama was at the door, but unable to 
capture his quarry, there started the tussle. 


The story extols supremacy of devotional 
power over destiny, which is a (faith thriving 
in the richly religious soil of Orissa, inspite 
of the strong faith of Indians, in predestined 
lot. 


11. THE MARE’S EGG 


This is another humorous story depicting 
poor intellect of the veaver who in the Eastern 
region, has been consistently ridiculed for 
stupidity. whereas the barber has been 
credited with wisdom and wile. The weaver 
(and sometimes the oilman or milkman), has 
lived with indignity for centuries, while 
the barber who was often the village surgeon 
also and the invariable tale-bcarer, always 
won the favours of the feudal lords. 


12. THE STORY OF KUHUKAMANDALA 


It tells the exploits of a magical bird of the 
name of the title, who could perform almost 
anything and really did so to help his helpless 
mistress, out of misery to’ bliss. Birds have 
figured widely in mythology and tales of the 
world, as the Albatross and Roc of the West 
and Garuda, Jatayu etc. of the East. Messe- 
nger birds like carrier pigeons of today 
functioned even in old days. But Kuhukae 
mandala excelled them. 


The rare bird, procured by the master 
under extra-ordinary circumstances: started 
his career with match-making,. to find and 
arrange marriage of his master, with 
a princess. The master, a merchant’s son 
married the princess in a distant land across 
the seas and lived there some years. When 
the merchant's son, with wife and child, was 
returning home, unlucky events poured, 
causing dismemberment of the party. All the 
troubles were cleared by the marvels of the 
Magic Bird. 
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12. A LEARNED FOOL 


A Pundit (learned man) displayed complete 
lack of common sense in his discourse with 
an ignorant oijl-man and invited the latter’s 
sarcasm. There are many current stories in 
India to make fun of unpractical learned men, 
like the ‘Guru Noodle’ stories of the south. 
Even Newton was supposed co have made two 
doors, big and small, in a cage for duck and 
duckling. 


13. THE STORY OF THE GIRL 
BELAVATI 


A disgusted, run-away prince, out in 
search of a bride, is singularly lucky in an 
environment of horror, when an unpropitiated 
goddess (Apuja Thakurani) turns benevolent 
towards him. With her advice he pleases a 
pack of Asuras through toil-some service and 
is rewarded with his hcart's desire, the hand 
of a damsel called Belavati usually concealed 
in a Bael fruit (Wood apple-Aegle Marmelos). 
But through the machinations of a witch the 
damsel disappears. The girl, however had a 
charmed ‘life. Through many a fantastic 
re-incarnation, the damsel of Bael could 


return to the prince and the witch could be 
despatched to her deserved end. 


An element of rural terror of the Apulia 
(unworshipped) goddess apparently command- 
ing the much- dreaded epidemics, has been 
brought in to give a spurt to adventure. 


CONCLUSION 


In all ages and in all countries, imagination 
planted in the minds of young children has 
given birth to all arts, sciences, inventions 
and discoveries and has led thoughts in the 
supreme quest. The importance of ‘Jules 
Verne’ in the scientific progress can not be 
denied today. Likewise, the ideas couched 
in the mythological tales, even the fables of 
Aesop and Vishnusharma have bestowed 
distinct influence over the behaviour of 
mankind. 


If India has few luxuries of living, as based 
on power and pelf today, its people still enjoy 
their rich heritage of imagination luxuriously, 
in epics, tales and poetry. Let us not deny 
the budding m:n of tomorrow, that invaluable 
asset ; nor deny the youth of other nations to 
share with them at the feast of world 
literature. 
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Folk songs and popular 
Sayings of Western Orissa 


The intermingling of Aryan and non- 
Aryan Culture in Western Orissa comprising 
the districts of Sambalpur, Kalahand;i, 
Bolangir and Sundargarh has taken a peculiar 
shape as compared to other parts of the state. 
This zone is mainly dominated by the influ- 
ence of Adivasi culture. Though the amount 
of literary writings produced in this zone is 
not up to the expectation, its folk literature 
is considerably rich. The inhabitants of 
western Orissa are always enthusiastic parti- 
cularly in music, dance and merrymaking. 
Hence the zone abounds in varieties of folk 
lore such as play songs. proverbs, riddles, 
puzzles, festival songs, pithy and witty sayings. 


The folk songs available in the local 
dialect are lucid and full of poctic exuber- 
ence. In general, the spoken language of 
western Orissa is sweeter than the language 
spoken in the coastal districts. In spoken 
language of western Orissa we find abundant 
use of consonants without vowel endings, use 
of ‘L’ (Q) in place of ‘L’ (ଲ), separation of 
conjunct consonants (Anaptyxis) and rhyth- 
mic slowness in pronounciation. Hence the 
folk songs of western Orissa are melodious 
and pleasing to the ear. 


The festivals known as ‘Danda’', ‘Chaita- 
parb’, ‘Karma’, and play songs known as 
‘Humo', hher Chlhera’ are popular in 
western Orissa. Many folk poets of this zone 
have composzd lots of folk songs on these 
festivities. But those folk songs have not yet 
been systematically collected and studied. 


- Dr. Janaki Ballabha Mohanty 


‘Danda’ festival is celebrated in the month 
of Chaitra or April. In the evenings the 
parties of ‘Danda’ dance perform their shows. 
The performers appear in different robes such 
as those of Radha-Krishna, Shiva-Parbati and 
Binakaria (the man who plays on ‘the impro- 
vised stringed instrument) and so on. They 
start with an invocation to lord Shiva. 
Narration of the main theme is interspersed 
with their dances. It is almost a whole night 
pe-formance. ‘Dhol’ (Drum) is the main 
musical accompaniment. Danda was mainly 
meant for the worship of Lord Shiva, but in 
course of time the songs dealing with the love 
episodes of Radha and Krushna have been 
addcd to make it more attractive. 


The person playing on the stringed instru- 
ment (Binakaria) sings in praise of Shiva and 
Parbati. Dandas are of different kinds e.g. 
Pani Danda, Chhatra Danda etc. 


In the month of Chaitra unmarried tribal 
youths (Dhangada and Dhangadi) sing the 
‘Chaitraparva’ songs while dancing in groups. 
Newly married couples also join this function. 
They carry on their dialogue in songs which 
are amorous and full of youthful vitality. 


During autumn on the 11th day of the 
fullmoon on the occasion of the worship of 
‘Karamsani’, ‘Karma’ songs are usually sung. 
Kol, Kharia, Mirdha, Orang and such other 
sects observe this festival and sing such songs 
accompanied by the beating of ‘Madal’ (a 
kind of drum), ‘Jhanja’ and cymbals. In four 
quarters of the night four types of songs such 
as Chali, Chaka, Jhamer and Parabhati are 
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generally sung. The Karma song begins with a 
prayer to ‘Karamsani’ followed by prayer to 
other deities. 


In the month of Aswin (Sept-October) the 
songs known as ‘Dalkhai’ are generally sung. 
It was in the beginning associated with the 
worship of a goddess. While singing these 
songs, the singer usually holds the branch of 
a tree. It seems the Dalkhai songs were named 
after this practice. Young men and women 
together sing these songs wearing ‘ghungur’ 
(an ornamental chain with small bells worn 
on the ankle). It is also accompanied by 
beating of ‘Dhol’ or drums. These songs are 
also amorous in nature and are prevalent 
mainly among the sects such as Kaibarta, 
Gopal, Binjhal Sahara etc. At the end of each 
verse ‘Dalkhai’ is invoked. 


‘Humo’ songs are sung mainly by the 
virgin girls during nights. Newly married 
girls while they come to their parents’ house 
during the Dasahara festival also sing such 
songs. Occasionally two groups of virgin girls 
sing these songs composed in the form of 
questions and answers. These songs are 
prevalent in sects other than Brahmin and 
Karan. The following ‘Humo’ song is very 
popular. 


“Huma nana nana dasa Baulire 
Huma nana dasa 
Nakhau Napiu gua parasa 
Najau tumara desa.” 


Like the ‘Dhaga gita’, the first lines of 
these songs are usually without context to 
the subsequent lines and are just used for 
rhyming purposes. 


During the marriage festival the songs 
known as ‘Rasarkeli’ and ‘Mayalajada’ are 
usually sung. The song is known as ‘Rasar- 
keli’ or ‘Mayalajada’ according as is mention- 
ed in the last line. The bridegroom party 
comes to the bride's place singing these songs. 
In the same way the bride’s party welcomes 
the bridegroom's party singing these songs. 


Mailajada means either stunning or melting 
the heart. Though amorous in character 
these songs are symbolic. Symbols used in them 
act as cover to the vulgarity and abscenity 
of the songs. Likewise in ‘Sajani’ variety of 
songs ‘Sajanire’ is used at the end of the 
each verse. 

Besides ‘Halia’ variety of songs (songs of 
the tillers) are prevalent among the cultiva- 
tor-classs In these songs we find the 
welknown mythological characters are 
associated with the everyday life of the 
cultivator-classs For example it may be 
stated that these people have painted Rama 
and Sita as tillers of the soil. 


Among young boys of western Orissa the 
plays known as ‘Chhur’, ‘Gho Gho rani’, 
‘Chlilo lai,” ‘Gudu’ are popular. The last 
two games are called ‘Puchi’ and ‘Dudu’ 
respectively in the coastal districts of Orissa. 
During these sports different types of songs 
are sung by the boys. At the time of 
playing ‘Chhur’ the boys and girls participat- 
ing in it sing— 

‘Chhur Chur ki 


Lia murki’. 
While playing ‘Gho Gho rani’ children 
sing— 
‘Gho Gho Rani 
Anthe Anthe Pani 
Gho Gho Rani 
Janghe Janghe Pani.’ 
(Oh Gho Gho Rani; the water is now 
knee deep 
Oh Gho Gho Rani; the water 
waist deep.) 
While playing the game ‘Gudu’ the players 
sing the couplet— 


is now 


“ Amar jitani Gudu 

Tomar muhan pudu"’. 
(We will win the game ‘Gudu', hell with 
you) 
The game of merry- go- round starts with 
the song— 
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‘Chiki Chiki bhaunri 

Mamu ghar Chaunri 
Mamu mate Maile 

Main dudha bhata khoilc’ 


(I move round and round like a whirl pool. 
See the false tuft of hair, I have brought from 
my maternal uncle's house. 


Uncle beat me. But my aunt fed me with 
milk and rice) 


The above quoted merry-go-round song is 
almost alike in castern and western Orissa. 
But the differencz2 is noticeable in ‘Chhilo lai’ 
or ‘Puchi’ variety of songs. This type of 
game 1s usually played by girls. A specimen 
of ‘Chhilo lai’ song is quoted below: 


‘Chi lo lai 

An Khelma Bai 
Bai gala rusi 

An go ma abasi 
Basi Pakhale nun nai 

San Diarara Gun nai 
Hatali lo hatali 

Nak dhari dhari Chatali 
Auri jane baslo 

Mor sauten haba lo.’ 


(The girl addresses her rival in the game 
as Bai and invites her to play with her. When 
she defeats her rival, she invites other rivals 
to compete.) 


Numbers of folk tales of different varieties 
are also found among the pzople of western 
Orissa. These tales told by the elders are as 
usual intended for the entertainment of the 
children. The prologue or ‘Kathanika’ of the 
folk tales is attached mainly to rouse the 
curiousity and interest of the children for 
the story. One of the interesting Kathanika 
runs like this — 


‘Come boys, 1 will tell you stories’. 
‘What story ?’ 

‘The story of a frog.’ 

‘What type of frog ?’ 

‘Thura type.’ 

‘What type of Thura ?’ 


‘Thura killed by a Brahmin’ 

‘What type of Brahmin’ ? 

‘The Brahmin of Sudha Variety,’ 

‘What type of Sudha?" 

‘Pitha of Ludha type. 

‘What type of Ludha ?’ 

It goes on like this. Then the story starts 
with ‘natha’ or ‘kathuli’, something very 
funny and absurd. Most of the Kathuli of 
coastal districts and western Orissa are almost 
similar. But the peculiarity of the following 
‘Kathuli’ is noteworthy — 


‘There lived three earthen ware makers 
ina town, 


Two of them were perfectly useless. 

The third one knew nothing about his job. 
The one who did not know anything made 
three pots. 


Two of these were cracked. 

Third one also did not pass the test. 

Three seears of rice were boiled in the pot. 
That did not pass the test.” 


Of the three goldsmiths one is blind of 
one cye, anothe: completely blind. 


“The third has no eyes. 

The goldsmith without eyes was slapped 
thrice. 

Two slaps missed him, another did not hit.” 


The stories usually end with a concluding 
rhyme like this—"‘My story ends, 


The flower tree withered away 
“Oh flower tree ! Why have 
withered ?” 

“Because: the cow ate me up.” 

“Oh cow ! ‘Why did you eat the plant ?”’ 
“Because the cowboy did not tend me.” 
“Oh cowboy |! “Why did you not tend 
the cow ?” 

“Because my sister-in-law did not give me 
anything to eat.” 

“Oh sister-in-law ! ‘Why did you not give 
him something to eat ?™” 

“Because the baby was crying.” 

“Oh baby ! Why did you cry ?” 


you 
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“Because the black ant bit me.” 

“Oh black ant ! Why did you bite 7?” 

"I live under the ground; when 1 find a 
tender body 1 bite.” 


The natu:al scenery of western Orissa: 
surrounded by dense forests and high hills 1s 
different from that of the coastal districts. So 
new images and similies Occur in folk songs 
and riddles of western Orissa. Some ‘Dhagas’ 
(riddles) of this area have Similarity with 
that of the coastal districts and som? differ 
to some extent. Riddles of western Orissa 
popularly known as ‘Bhekani’ are interesting 
and have good poetic flavour. A few instances 
are cited below : 


1. A young police boy fights with a 
mountain (1) (Answer—axe) 
2. The mother is tall 
The son is plump 
And the daughter is fickle (2) 
(Answer— A palm tree, its fruit and 
leaves) 


3. Looks l:ke silver, but as soon as you 
touch it, it vanishes (3) 

(Ans—hailstone) 

4. Born of the mother, but as soon as it 
contacts Mother, it dies. (4) 

(Ans — Salt) 

5. The tree is very big, leaves are very 

small and the fruit of the tree is full 

of joints. (5) (Ans — Tamarind) 


Besides instructive proverbs, humorous and 
satirical sayings are also current among the 
people of this zone. Needless to say that they 
are to some extent different from those of the 
coastal districts. These proverbs and ‘Dhagas’ 
can be classified into different categories. 
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Two proverbs regarding agriculture and cow- 
keeping are given below, as examples. 

1. If you cultivate the land ‘yourself you get 
more yield. If you engage your ‘guti’ (servant) 
for the work you are ruined. ( 6 ) I 


2. Buy ox covering yourself with a blanket. 
Buy buffalo with sandals on. ( 7 ) 


The tone of satire is also predominant in 
some of the sayings. In one of the savings, 
given bzlow as an cxample, the efgotist 12 
attacked with pungent satire. 

‘There is not a grain of ricc in the hous, 
but the man d:-sires high 
pedsstal.’ ( 8 ) 


to sit on a 


In many sayings the truth of life, death and 
human relationship have been exposed in bricf 
and lucid form. lo show the momcntary 
quarrel of -the couple. the proverb runs— 

‘The quarrel between husband and wife 
lasts till the candle is blown out.’ (9 ) 


One who has a bumper harvest earns 
prestige in society. The proverbs echoing this 
idea goes like this — 


‘He who produces enough paddy his words 
carry more weight.’ ( 10 ) 


So we find that the popular folk literature 
of western Orissa through its various forms is 
vast, rich and colourful. But it is deplorable 
that those have not yet been collected and 
systematically studied. A few anthologies of 
Oriya folk songs which have been published 
during the last two decades do not include 
representative folk ysongs of wustern Orissa. 
However, cfforts should be made to collect 
those folk tales and songs as they play signifi- 
cant role in the field of folk culture, language 
and literature of Orissa. 


1. Ediki tike Sipahi pila, parbat Sange Ladhei Kala. 


2. Maa ta denga sarsar, Pua ta Vusuka lader, Jhia taa chhain khar khar. 


3. Rupabagi disu thei chhuin dele gala. 
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4 Maa nu janam heisi, maa ke chhuindele marijaisi. 
5. Gachha mohameru, patara saru, Taa phalata ganthia guru. 


6. Ape tule Bhunje chas 
guti kare sarbanas. 


7. Balad ghentba Kamal udi 
Podba ghenba pandhei madi. 


8 Ghare naina tiran tasu 
Manas baluchhe Menche basu. 


9. Ghaita maipa kali 
Baitha liva tak. 


10. Jar Bhadari dhan 
Tar Kathare man. 
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Folk Culture As Reflected in 
Oriya Proverbs 


The concept of culture has beon discussed 
by eminent scholars from different stand 
points. Taking all the deliberations into 
consideration we can safely arrive at a con- 
clusion that culture, in its true sense, means 
the human qualities, which refines and 
promotes the personality of man in a given 
society. In other words, when we talk of the 
culture of a particular country, we are mainly 
concerned with the special attainment of the 
people in the field of intellectual persuits and 
artistic outlook. which has become a perenial 
source of inspiration and an inseparable part 
of their habits of day-to-day life*(1). On the 
other hand, the anthropologists give a wider 
meaning to the word, ‘culture’ which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom 
and any other capabilitics and habits acqui- 
red by man as a member of the society (2). But 
for the purpose of our discussion here we 
have accepted the first interpretation of the 
word ‘culture’ than the second. as the latter 
comes under the perview of the concept of 
civilization. 


Proverbs form a significant part of folk 
literature in Oriya. It has preserved the oral 
tradition of the literature. As such, the life of 
Oriya-speakers and their habits. behaviour, 
beliefs and prejudices, etc. reflected on pro- 
verbs. provide a wider scope for a cultural 
study of the people concerned. 


When we go into a little details, it is 
generally observed that the religion and 
philosophy are the vital parts of any culture. 
Religion thrives on popular faith, more or less 
devoid of reasons ; but philosophy is always 
logical and rests on immortal thought. Ina 


Dr. Banamali Rath 


given human society faith and thought may 
not go together to supplement each other. But 
in India, extraordinarily; the religious practi- 
ces are based on logical conclusions. As a 
result, here in India, religion and philosophv 
have been blended together to glorify each 
other. Without the philosophical basis, no re- 
ligjious movement in India has come out suc- 
cessful to establish itself as a religion of the 
masses (3). So religion and philosophy mutua- 
lly contributed to shaping the age-old behavi- 
oural attitude, and thought process of Indian 
people. The whole gamut of these ideas have 
been: beautifully reflected on oriya ‘proverbs. 
In order to analyse the ‘cultural milieu syste- 
matically, we have divided the proverbs into 
the" following categories. 


1. Isvara Visvasa. ( Faith in God ) 


In Indian philosophy the existence of an 
undefined power or Isvara has b sen dealt with 
exhaustively and minutely. ‘That very power 
has been named and described in diverse 
ways.‘He is the Creator, Protector and Desstro- 
yer. Man is a paun in his invisible hand. This 
spiritual belicf has been inculcated in the 
mind of Indians from the hoary antiquity. - 
This sensibility of the people has been faith- 
fully expressed in the proverbs in oriya, e.g.» 


(1) Araksitaku daiba saha 
( God protects the destitute. ) 
(ii) Andhara gaiki khoda jaguala 
{ God guards the cattle of the blind. ? 


(111) Isvara yaha karanti pranira mangala pain 


{ Whatever is done by the God, is for the 
betterment of the human being. ) 
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(iv) Yahaku rakhibz jaga-baliya 
ki kariba tara bali balua. 
t The bold con not causé any harm to a man 
who is protected by the God ) etc. 


2. Bhagyabnda ( Theory of fate ) 


According to this belief, each and every 
human being is destined for something by the 
decree of providence. What is predestined 
must come to pass; none can stop it. Man 
becomes happy or unhappy due to decree of 
pravidence. It is always wise to accept the 
challenge of the fate sportively. This ‘belief 
also finds expression in the proverbs in Oriya. 
e. g. 


(1) Yene ichha tcne ya, Karma gbheni bulu tha. 


( Wherever you may go. your fate will be 
with you. ) 


(ii) Karama manda, dian devata kimpa ninda, 
(Your fate is bad. Do not blame the gods). 


(111) Kapala Likhana ke kariba ana. 
{ What is predestined, can not be undonc.) 


(iv / Karama gune karamenga phatle. 
( The bad fate will yield bad results. ) 


(v) Kapalare thile gopale debe. 
{ God will provide with what is destined. ) 


(vi) Abhsgyaku epari ghatc, anti suna pitala 
paelatc. 


{ Due to one’s bad furtunv, 
preserved gold becomes brass ). 


even the 


3. Ksanabhangabada ( Thiory of mortality ) 


The world is fast changing. All the worldly 
ings ar: mortal and subjcct to decay. 
The theory of mortality is based on the 
thought of evanescence. This is also the philo- 
sophy of Buddhists of Hinayana order. Once 
upon a tim:, Buddhism had a sway all over 
Orissa. It is known from the accounts given 
by Hucntsang that during the 7th century 
A. D. ijn Orissa though Mahayani Buddhists 
had preponderance over Hinayanis. Yet their 


importance was no less in the socicty (4). As a 
resuls, it is nothing but natural to find a few 


“” proverbs where ‘the notion of transience is 
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(i) Benga bole benguli lo’ 
mahi ksana ksanake ana. 
(He frog says, O’ she frog, the world is 
fast changing.) 


(11) Ghadike ghoda chutuchi 
(Nothing is steady and permanent.) 


(111) Kalira katha ajiku nahin 


(What has been experienced yesterday, 
has no meaning for today.) 


4. Satkarmabada (Theory of noble action) 


It is believed that man reaps the consequen- 
ces of his own action; good or bad whatever 
it may be. By performing noble action, he 
acquires merits (punya) and on the contrary 
by perpetrating bad deeds he accumulates 
sin. In the present birth he is to enjoy the 
good effects of merits or to languish for the 
sin acquired in the previous birth. Likewise 
whatever mcrits or sin he earns in this birth, 
he is to expericnce the effects of the same in 
the next birth. The following proverbs reveal 
this belicf of the people in different ways. e.g. 


(1) Karma gheni phala. 


(good action yields good results; bad 
action yields bad results.) 


(11) Deitkhile pai bunithile dayi 
padia bhuinre godhana charai. 


(He, who has givens gets; he, who has 
sown, reaps amply. Lest hc is to make 
his cattle graze in a barrcn field.) 


5. Bhautikabada (Theory of materialism) 


Indians have been deeply imbued with 
the spiritualism, the crux of the six systems 
of Indian philosophy (5). In spite of this legacy, 
the common people generally tend towards 
materialism. 
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This tendency of the people has taken acon- 
crete shape.in the form of a philosophical syst- 
em called Carbak darsana. It denounces spiri- 
tualism and preaches thz2 value of materialism 
in human life. As a result we come across many 
exemplary personalities who were reputed in 
patronising materialism in India (6). Materialist 
Carbak opines that the satisfaction of senses 
and the enjoyment of the material world is 
the aim of man. In nut-shell the goal of the 
humanity is to enjoy life by fair or unfair 
means and the concepts of soul, Brahman; 
Iswara, rebirth and life after death are 
baseless. These ideas are also reflected :on 
Oriya proverbs. e.g. 


(i) Petaposa nahin dosa. 


(It is not wrong to resort to fair or 
unfair means for meeting two ends of 
one’s life.) 


(i1) Jiba thile sabu achi. 


(If you are alive, the world is meaning- 
ful to you.) 


(iii) Age pua pachhe dian. 
(First look after your son; then think 
of god.) 


(iv) Age udara pachhe sodara. 
(First think of yourself. The question 
of brother comes next.) 


Apart from these philosophical bearings, 
many other facets of folk-culture have been 
depicted in thz proverbs. But the most 
important amongst them is the cthical 
sensibility which denotes the behavioural 
pattern of the folk-life. The proverbs 
impregnated with the pungent criticism of 
life, are full of satirical and sarcastic remarks 
which have the ever-lasting contribution 
towards the building of refined personality 
and shaping the cultural outlook of a society. 


Man is essentially a social animal. In 
order to establish himself in the socicty and to 
achieve the personal ends oftcn he is to 


piunge into quarrels and enmity with others 


and he is to pass through faults and foibles- 
In spite of these momentary short-comings. 
he has never lost his implicit faith in cthical 
principles which have been proved as the 
perenial source of inspiration in moulding his 
character. The more he is faithful to the 
eternal principles of life, the more he becomes 
critical of human faults and foibles. Thus the 
proverbs which represent this criticism of 
life are more implicit in character than 
explicit. e. g., 


1. Intrusion into other’s jurisdiction : 


(1) Ada beparira jahaja mula 
( A ginger salesman bargains a 
steamer. ) 
(ii) Ghasa katiyai paricha pana 
(A grass-cutter shows the air of 
the owner of the field. ) 


(iii) Chora hei paikapana 


( A thief is showing the prowess of 
a police. ) 
(iv) Patara goteiba lokara totamula 


( A man, who is collecting dry 
leaves for fuel, enquires the cost of 
the mango grove. ) 


2. Faulty judgement : 


(1) Ghoda ghasa na 
pandara dosa 


khaile purana 


(If ths horse does not take grass, 
the recitor of the puranas is held 
responsible.) 


(11) Dhua mula yaha adhua mula taha 
(Making no difference between clean- 
ed and unclcaned radish.) 


(111) Nachi na janile aganara dosa 
(If one fails to dance, finds fault 
with the ground.) 

tiv) Kati na jani katurira dosa 


(If one does not know the art of 
cutting: finds fault with the knife.) 
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3. Devoid of reasons : 


(i) Nai badhiki diannka rana 
(A flood in a river can not be 
controlled by taking oath in the 
name of god.) 


(i) Chha tankara ghodaku na tankara 
dana 
(Spending nine rupees towards the 
food of a horse priced six rupees.) 


. Exaggeration : 


(1) Palaiba machhati bada 
(The fish, which slipped away, is 
always considered big in size.) 

{i1) Bara hata kakudira tera hata manji 
(A cucumber of twelve cubits, 
contains seeds of thirteen cubits.) 

. Indolence : 

(1) Hata alase nisa banka 


(The mustache is bent due to the 
indolence of the hand.) 


(11) Bhurisraba paga bandhu bandhu 
mahabharata yuddha sesa 


(The Mahabharata-war was over, 
before Mr. Bhurisraba could set his 
turban, befittingly, on his head.) 


. Envy : 
(1) Ghaita pachhake maru 
sautuni randa heu 
(Let the husband die, but the co- 


wife should become a widow.) 


. Greediness : 
(1) Dandabata malaku mala, 
khadapatra nadiyate. 
(One does not offer a green-leaf, but 
salutes hundred times a day.) 
‘11 Apgasti kale dana 
kasa gua pacha pana 


(Agasti donated bitter nuts and 
rotten betel leaf.) 


8. Prisoner of indecision : 


(1) Sapa mariba nahin ki badi bhangiba 
nahin 
(One takes such a stand, by which 
neither the snake is killed nor the 
stick is broken.) 


(ii) Pua munda nukhura hebani ki-tela 
saribani 
(One desires that neither oil should 
be consumed nor the hair of the son 
should remain unoiled.) 


9. Pretension : 


() Akhai nani karichi osa, 
Nadia gotaka chha paisa. 
(The sister, who always pretends 
aversion to eating. is fasting ; as a 
result, a cocoanut costs six paise.) 


(11) Naa ra dari samsara bule, 
Raja bijekale kabata kile. 
(The door of the royal harlot is open 
for all. But when the king comes he 
finds it closed.) 


10. Betrayal: 


(1) Ghara dhenki kumbhira 
(The husking pedal of the home is a 
crocodile. ) 
(11) Bilei hatare machha keleiba 
(To entrust a cat with the work of 
dressing the fishes.) 
(111) Anta chhuri tanti kate 


(The knife carefully kept, cuts the 
throat.) 


11. False show : 


(i) Tuchha mathiara sabada besi 
(Empty vessel sounds much.) 


12. Opportunism : 


(1) Kanduthibu yaha pauthibu bandhu- 
thibu 
(Go on weeping and collecting what- 
ever you get.) 
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(11) Dine nahin kale nahin different angles is a vast field of research. It 
gahma dina main main is very difficult to do justice to the subject in 
(Never before, but on the festive a limited space of a paper. However, without 
day of Gamha one shows extraordi- going into the details, we have dealt with 
nary sincerity.) One of the aspects of the folk culture as 
The study of proverbs in Oriya from reflected on Oriya proverbs only. 


C. Rajgopalachary. Indian culture 
E. B. Tylor—The origin of culture, 1958 P. 1. 
Radhakrishnan—Indian philosophy Vob 1 1956, p. 25-26 


Dr. Bansidhara Mahanty—Buddhism in Orissa, 1956. P. 28-29 
Radhakrishnan—Indian philosophy, Vol- 1 1956. P. 24-25 


D.R. Bhattacharya—The Carvak philosophy in S. Radhakrishnan 
(ed). History of philosophy. Vol -1 P. 133 
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BAKHANI OF WESTERN ORISSA 
An Analytical Study 


The use of ‘Bakhani’ or’ ‘name giving’ is 
there in cach country of the world. From 
the very ancient time, it is used and eff.uctive 
as a means to be inquisitive to have moental 
satisfaction and to assess child's intelligence. 
Hence it won't be cxafgeration to talk of it 
as a very important part of the folk literature. 
‘Bakhani’ is generally meant for the amuse- 
ment of the villagers. The citizen almost 
never get this opportunity. The viilagc-kids 
and tcen-agers lose themselves in varicd fun 
and games in the evening. The grown-ups 
enjoy this and through this ‘Bakhani’ they 
introduce the children with the various 
daily-used elements, daily-scen sights along 
with their own experiences. Here starts the 
‘Bakhani’ games of the children. But this is 
always nut only meant for the children. 
Accodring to the form, content and the deep- 
innatc essence of ‘Bakhani’, the adults and 
experienced people also have full share in it. 
The village farmer, the newly marricd bride 
at the corner of the house; the sick-old ones, 
to each and every person ‘Bakhani’ gives 
pleasure. To test the intelligunce of the 
children for mental satisfaction and to keep 
astray the stubborn children, ‘Bakhani* is an 
excellent means. Such questions arc to be asked 
to them, which knowing even, they won't be 
able to know. It will remain at the tip of 
their tongue in doubt. At this time the 
questioner hecomes a very eminent child- 
psycologist and tcacher. Each and vevery 
children }resunt there keep on. looking at him 
with expecting cyes, to get their desired 
reply. According to the opinions of Dr. Kunja 
Bihari Dash, it is like the Sanskrit verses of 
the Pandits, oral arithmetic of the teacher 


2 


Nimai Charan Panda 


which‘ adorns 
people (1). 


ths mouth of the common 


But, when was ‘Bakhani’ creatsd and by 
whom ? There would bz no reply to such 
questions. As it has its origin in the vural 
literature of the common folk, there is no 
doubt that it has been created long before the 
written literature. ‘In vedic and later ages 
most of the aphorims are riddles used cere- 
monially during the sacrificial works. Vatsa- 
yana has also included the same within his 
sixtyfour arts.’ (2) Thus it isexpected that each 
Indian folk-literature has b2en influenced from 
the Sanskrit. Accordingly its use has been 
noticed gradually in the clit literature. 


Taking into considzration its concrete 
form, purpose, tradition, subject matter, etc. 
what name-giving in Oriya means, ‘Bakhani’ 
means the same in western Orissa. Of 
course in a few areas it is known as ‘Dhanda’ 
or ‘Bhekani’ also. But the term ‘Bakhani’ is 
more popularly used. There are some differen- 
ces only in pronunciation, social-practice and 
language among the ‘Nan-diya’ or Name- 
giving in standard Oriya and ‘Bakhani’ or 
‘Bhekani’ or ‘Dhanda’ in Western Orissa’s 
language ‘Sambalpuri’. Anyway ‘Name-giving’ 
or ‘Nan-diya’ in Oriya, ‘Prahelika' in Sanskrit, 
‘Pahcli’ in Hindi, Riddle in English— what we 
mean by all these, ‘Bakhani’ imcans the same. 


‘Namc-giving’ originates from the intelli- 
gence of man......... One significance of ‘name- 
giving’ is to let concealed some intended thing 
within the frame of fascinating ‘meta- 
phor’. (1) In the ‘Sankshipta Hindi Shahda 
Sagar’ the term ‘Pahcli’ has been defined as ‘the 
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description of something or subject by which 
some other things or subjects can be described. 
(2) ‘Again, in English ‘Riddle’ has becn ex- 
plained as x ‘Puzzling question. specially one 
that consists of a fanciful description or 
definition of something to be guessed (3), or 
‘Riddle’ as a word used to describe many 
kinds of enigmatic questions and intentional- 
ly ambiguous statements requiring an answer, 
(4) or. it means any sentence or composition 
with an intentionally double or veiled mean- 
ing (5). ‘Rabindranath Tagore talks of it as 
‘Chhada'; of course the scope of ‘Chhada’ is 
not limited’ (6). 


It is clear now from the above mentioned 
definitions, that, in each country's folk-litera- 
ture ‘Bakhani’ or name-giving is used in the 
same sense. But according to the saying ‘Desh- 
ke Phank. Naike bank.’ there may be some 
differences in the form and the technique of 
expression. 


The purpose of the present article is to 
throw light upon the form and use of the 
‘Bakhani’ in the folk literature of Western 
Orissa and its similarities and dissimilarities 
with the standard Oriya ‘name-giving'. The 
discussion will be based on one thousand 
‘Bakhani’ collected by the essasyist from 
various places of Western Orissa. 


The use of ‘Prahelika’ in the Vedic ages 
has been mentioned earlier. As it was acccpt- 
ed in the ancient Greek, Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon's dinner table, so also among the anci- 
ent inhabitants of Africa and Asia (9). There 
is a ‘Bakhani’ or ‘Dhanda’ rclating to various 
stages of men’s life written in prose. ‘What 
runs about all day and lies under the bed at 
night?’ Reply is - ‘A shoe’ (10). Again, ‘What 
goes on four legs in the morning, on two at 
noon: on three at night ?*” —Reply is ‘Man’. 
‘In infancy he crawls, at his prime he walks, 
in age he leans on a staff’ (11). There was the 
usc of Prahelika in the 6th century during the 
age of Acharya Bhamaha. Acharya Dandi has 
also mentioned the sixteen divisions of Prahe- 


lika with definit'ons and illustration along 
with other fourteen kinds of complex riddles 
(12). In ‘Pala’, ‘Patua Yatra’. ‘Dandanata’ and 
‘Das-Kathia’, etc., of folk literature mythologi- 
cal and general knowledge is tested by this 
technique of question and answer (13). Like- 
wise in Western Orissa during ‘stick-game’ at 
the time of marriage ccremony of the milk- 
men, during the marriage of Ganda (a non- 
Aryan Tribe) by this type of question and 
answer the knowledge of mythological legends 
or folk-tales is tested among the people. But 
‘Bakhani’ is used as an amusing game and as a 
means to test the intelligence of the children 
and teen-agers. The significance of Bakhani is. 
the game does not end with the question of 
questioner, but it does rcally cnd with the 
reply. There is no hard and fast rule that the 
replier must know the replies of all the ques- 
tions. But the questioner is bound to know all 
the replies of the questions he asks. Hence it 
is obvious that to gain knowledge ‘Bakhani’ is 
a cultured, nice and excellent means. 


The classification of Bakhani: 


‘Bakhani’ is multifarious in regard to regi- 
ons, time, facts, surrundings, etc. To answer 
the ‘Bakhani’ beginning at the end of one folk- 
tale to certain incidents. Hence the form of 
‘Bakhani’ mostly depends upon its structure. 
As ‘Bakhani' is created out of the daily-visible 
things in village-surroundings, animals, daily 
occurences, mythology, natural sites, etc., its 
frame is also too extensive. Still then, conside- 
ring collectively the collected one thousand 
‘Bakhanis’ these can be classified into eight to 
ten divisions. With illustrations these are 
discussed below. 


In rural area majority of the people live on 
cultivation. They are not more inclined with any 
other aspect except discussions and experiments 
concerned with cultivation only. Some such 
‘Bakhanis’ are created relating to the farmer's 
ploughing equipments, which one won't be able 
to answer, if he is not an experienced farmer. 
Oxen, plough and farmer—these three are very 
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intimately related to each other and see how 
such an unstrained scene has bcen expressed 
through a ‘Bakhani’— 


“Tang bang naksa 
Tin mud das god- 
dekhichhu kain Mausa ?” (14) 


or one scene during the extraction of the juice 
from sugarcane is described through a ‘Bakhani’ 
given below— 
“Kun Kun Kun Kun Kabata, 
Gambhira Bhitare Karuchhc nata, 
Dena duhitake deichhe tani, 
Sukha Kathathun buhuchhe pani”. (15) 


Some such Bakhanis are there in the reply 
of which one gets a hint of some mythological 
facts or mythological character's name. It is 
very ditticult to make out such ‘Bakhani’ unless 
one is perfect in mythology. Hence it won't be 
wrong to say that such Bakhanis are not meant 
tor children. Because the fickle-minded child 
does not want to cultivate so deeply. As, 


“Bapar Maran Puar dasha, 
Jugia Karuchhe Pindhare basa: 
Nua bihaghara bedire bara, 


Etiki kathake bichara kara.” (16) 


‘Which means, according to the advice of 
Lord Ramachandra in his presence Mando- 
dari re-married Bibhishana on the tenth ‘day 
of the funeral of her son ‘Meghanada’ when 
Ravana’ was killed too. 


In another instance a series of questions 
based on the particular Puranic characters 
and incidents is asked. Such as, 


*Kie dekhikari mala ? 
Ans. Kamsa Raja. 
Kie nain dekhikari mala ? 
Ans. Dasarath Maharaja 


Kie deikari mala ? Ans. Bali Raja. 
Kie nain deikari mala ? Ans. Ravana. 
Kie Khaikari mala? Ans. Bakasura. 


Kie Khueikari mala? Ans. Putana.” (17) 


Beautiful, amusing ‘Bakhani’ is also created 
out of folk-tales or incidents excepting mytho- 
logical legends. Among those, some Bakhanis 
start at the end of the fact of incident; in 
some others after the Bakhani the story 
begins. Two such intances are given: below. 

“Gute maijhite hatke guras biki jauthila. 
Naed degle jakar hatke jiba. Naed je i-khaed- 
se-khaend auchhe. Jentaheu, Kaunt ke dakla 
aur lahankei nebarlagi badha hailuti-bailut; 
hela. Daul daul maijhitake ekla dekhi kaunt 
ta luva padlana...... Maijhike baila, ara khandi 
ke lahankei dele mate kana debu ? Dangathin 
naed par helen paisa debar katha.. Matarka, 
maijhita badha chalak. Kauntke thik bhalu 
dharei heba bali janipaila aur baila, are 
khaend-ke galen—tate more inta jinishte dekhei 
demi je jenta ki mor ghaita bhi nai dekhi. 
Kaunt ta khul khul—mul mul. Asli jinishte 
dekhmi re bua bali rasia geet gai gai danga 
bahela aur naed par kala. Ara khandise 
maijhi kaunt-ke kana dekhala ?' Here starts 
the ‘Bakhani’. The reply is ‘Se maijhi tar 
Randi hat dekhala’ (which means the- female 
showed her widow hands.) (18) 


After listening to such a story, the replier 
falls in the same dilemma as the boatman was, 
starts searching out what that mysterious 
thing is ? All his intelligence centres on some 
obscene thought. But when he listens the 
reply his entire hope melts. 


In the second type of ‘Bakhani’ the reply 
itself becomes the description of the question. 


“Jinthele marithita, 
Marichhe je jinchhe,” 

Saying this one old woman was weeping 
which a little boy saw and asked the lady 
that what sheztold and why‘was she v/eeping. 
Then the old lady started the incident and 
the answer is thus told as follows : 


“Jhankar gute bali puo. Se pilata thare 
maran-muchhan hai padla. Tar Maa-Bua jete 
uso-kasa kale se bane nai hela. Tar Maa dine 
sabu asha chhadikari ‘Budhi-mangala’ thane 
haer-guher kala arr baila,*‘*Maa go, Maa ! mor 
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puo ie thara bane heigale, tate muin buka 
pate demi. Helen sargu chhidelen manechen 
arr kie rakhaba ? Pilata nidan beleke mari- 
gala. Jen buka patka budhi badhi-thila se 
bukata dine barikuti charuthila. Buka take 
dekhikari budihi kete nai kete kandala arr se 
pilake baila, ita se bukare bua ina charuchhe. 
Mor puo jin thile buka arr thita ina ? Pilata 
mala boli sina bukata jinchhe.” (19) 


There are ample of examples of ‘Bakhanis’ 
created by fancying life in the lifeless. 
Bakhani is to be asked of a very common and 
unnatural but comparable thing which the 
replier would be using daily, but he won't be 
able to reply. Such as, 

“Talen jue upre jue 

Majhi suichhe Nitei Bhue.” (20) 

Which means, a cake is prepared giving 
fire coals under and above the cake. Here 
the cake is named in the name of a man. 


Some ‘Bakhanis’ are there relating to 
vegetables. But ‘Bakhani’ is asked, keeping 
in dark their real names with the names of 
other kinds of corn, plants or trees, etc. Even 
if to reply such questions is difficult and the 
questioner threatens the replier or abuses the 
relatives of the replier. These are of course 
tails of tales only. There is not a vestige of 
truth in this. Even if he fails to reply, the 
replier is not beaten or his relatives or 
respected persons do never get an offence. 
Two such ‘Bakhanis’ are as follow: 


“Jagalin kend khuntili 
ankirla Purni, 
Mor katha nain janle 
tor shash heba churni”’. (21) 
Or 
“Jagalin Kuluth, ankirla birhi, 
tay phulta labang keri, 


Phal Phalla bel, 
Mor kathata nain janle— 


marmi sukha dhel.”™ (22) 
In these two ‘Bakhanis’ similes have-been used. 


In another Bakhani a guest who was a 
stranger to the host identified himself by a 
relation through a Bakhani. 


“ Alo tuki kana dekhuchhu kahake ? 
Mor sasur biha haichhan 
to sasurar Maa’ke.” 


(23) 


Rcply is ‘Piusa sasur’ or ‘Uncle-in-law.’ 


Thus the bride instead of performing the 
rites of hospitality would be between two 
horns of a dilemma in making out the relation. 
But it is not improbable. At times some one 
might have faced such problem. But this is 
the significance of ‘Bakhani’. 


The child before going to the school or before 
learning from the teacher the mental arith- 
metic: subtraction, addition, multiplication, 
division, etc., gets the primary hints of all these 
in the house or in the village or in the company 
of friends. In this respect, the grown-ups at 
home or the eminent persons of the village 
became his first teacher. Of course there are 
some such ‘Bakhanis’ which are not meant for 
child's memory power or his presence of mind. 
At times the adults even are put at a loss 
by such ‘Bakhanis’. Two such illustrations are 
given below: 


“Chari Chari Chauda chari, 
Katbu chari 

Jimi gaon 

Tenhru janbu mor barar na.” (24) 


Here, in this ‘Bakhani’ a female has tried to 
say her husband’s name through a mathemati- 
cal problem. Because in our society. a wife 
cannot tell the name of her husband. Hence 
many new names or ways to tell the names are 
created. For example, one’s hustand'’s name is 
‘Dasharatha"; she 1von't say, ‘Dasha’ (10—ten), 
rather she would say, ‘Nata gute’ (94+1) or if 
one's name is ‘Kahnu’, his wife would say 
‘Kan’ (ear) as ‘sunapindha’ (the limb where a 
kind of ornament is used). 


Again challenging the educated koys, the 
uneducated villagers put questions. such as, 
“Chha kada, na’ kada, tin bara kada, 
duibudi daskada kete ? 
Murukh manakar parsana kahinaipara 
Path padhithilen jéte.” (25) 
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This is a mathematical Bakhani of addition 
and multiplicatiun. 


Of aoursc this type of ‘Kada-Ganda-hisab’ 
or account is not desirable to ask and to expect 
answer from the today’s educated boys. But it 
cannot be avoided or neglected then. Because 
it is the question or Bakhani of the time when 
bodi, kada, and ganda were in currency. 


Poetic quality of Bakbani 

While asking ‘Bakhani’ the questioner 
takes “help of some metre, tune, measure or 
poetical rhythme, particular, posture, etc. But 
as it is generally recitable, it is recited with 
the modulation of voice at particular placvs as 
in poetry. These are sometimes rhymed or 
cven at times unrhymed. Again some particular 
‘Bakhanis’ are said in prosaic style. But, broadly 
speaking it is poetic by nature. The last letter 
of the preceding foot is generally followed by 
the last letter of the next foot. Such type of 
‘Bakhanis’ are generally a little longer having 
more than one question asked at a time. As, 


{Qus—Ghar banabachaenba naj 

Ans—Build pacca building 

Qus —Lag lagaba magba nai 

An- —Loan on mortgage 

Qus —Parar ijbike aenkh karbana 

Ans —Wiill be beaten if doing so 

Qus —Barikuti’ hat basaba 

Ans—Have a garden in the back side of 
the home and raise everything 

Qus—Maijbar dharen paen pieba 


Ans—To normalise the respiration system 
water should be drunk. (26) 


Such questions are not having all the traits 
or qualities of Bakhani. Yet these are accepted 
as instructive Bakhanis. In theses ‘Bakhanis’ 
questions are asked indirectly. 


Reasonable fancy of use of ‘simile’ is also an 
important quality of ‘Bakhani.’ The grandeur 
of ‘Eakhani’ lies in expressing daily-visible or 
daily-used things or animals in another form 


Such as, 
“ Alipa bhuinre ajiva raja. 
Munush jaet nuhe tar parja, 
Apanha gaeke agudia nela, 
Amudia baela aniye hela.’' (27) 

In this ‘Bakhani’ the first stanza has no 
relation with the next one. 

There is another type of ‘Bakhani’ which 
is said precisely in one sentence and the reply 
even is more precise. Only when explained the 
reply became lengthy. 

‘Gute gachhe tinta tun‘ (28) — reply is 
‘Munuga' (drumstick). 

Explanation—The fruit drumstick is used 
to prepare curry or it is fried; leaf is -also 
cooked and ‘rai’ (one type of curry) is made 
of flowers. 


Perhaps it won't be irrelevant now if some 
light is thrown upon similarity between Oriya 
‘name giving’ and ‘Bakhbani’ of Western Orissa. 
Only some difference can be noticed in the 
language of some regions from the Standard 
Oriya Literature due to the geographical loca- 
tion and in the pronunciation. Hence there 
cannot be much difference between the folk 
literature of standard oriya and other regional 
dialects. Natural surrounding, daily used things 
or mythological legends-—all these are same in 
all places. One example— both in Oriya and 
‘Sambalpuri’ ( dialect of Western Orissa ) is 
given below: 

Oriya: 

“Asana Katha 
Goda nahin khbali hata diota." (29) 
Answer—‘Shirt’ 
Sambealpui: 
“Hat achhe god pain, 
Dehe achhe mauns nain, 
Naina tar matha. 
Munus vz anku gli deuchhe 
ita adua katha.” 
Answer— Shirt’ (30) 

At another place the thing is same. But 
seeing differently to different parts of it some 

such ‘Bakhbanis’ or ‘name-givings’ are created 
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listening to which one may think naturally 
that the thing is different. Such as; 


Oriya : 
Maa ku helani bara barasa 
jhia hela darabudhi, 
Natuni mundare bala pachilani 
dekhiba asa go khudi.’’ (31) 
Ans—Maize’. 
Sambalpuri: 
“Sat kabati tiasi chana, 
hitei hitei kha go nana.” (32) 
Ans — ‘Maize’ 


Reply to both of these is ‘Maize’. But in 
the first its seeds, peel and beard—these three 
are compared with the mother, daughter and 
grand-daughter and the aunt is asked to see the 
mister y. In the <econd example the peel or the 
cover of the maize is compared to the seven- 
layered door and the seeds to ‘chana’ or gram 
and the ‘aunt’ (here the sister of the father ) 
is asked to eat. In both the examples, one 
common thing noticed is, one aunt (though 
first aunt is the wife of the uncle and the 
second aunt is the sister of the father is addre- 
ssed. The folk poet’s technique of expression 
and his imaginative faculty is worth-noticing. 


During his trip to several villages of western 
Orissa in his research w-rks the essayist has 
come to know that there is no much use of 
‘Bakhani’ or ‘Proverb’ in the villages now-a- 
days. But no one can te blamed for this. It 
is not desirable to expect the use uf ‘Bakhani’ 


Foot-notes : 
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in abundance in this cultured-educated society 
of the present age. Man was living an 
ingenuous and simple life when ‘Bakhani’ was 
ereated ani used abundantly. What real 
literature means, that was limited only to 
the learned few people of palaces. The 
uneducated or half-educated villagers could 
not enjoy that literature. The oral literature 
created out of daily life in the spoken language 
was their own literature. But day by day 
the reverence for folk-literature is decreasing. 
But it is absolutely a national property and 
its collection and preservation is most neces- 
sary. This should be realised by all what 
‘Bakhani’ was at the time of its origin; what 
was its form, is not the same today, it won't 
be like that in future. Though reverence for 
it is diucreasing, it is not extinguishing, it can 
never be. ‘Bhakanis’ are as intelligence assessor 
as those are to the taste of people. So, its 
popularity is also-too extensive. Along with its 
revival and revelation if it can be well-prote- 
cted, one important branch of the fulk-litera- 
ture of this area can be brought before the 
people And along with this other branches will 
also attain greater heights of glory. 

— I am grateful to my esteemed Prof. Dr. 
G. C. Mishra whose inspirations encourage me 
to write this paper. I acknowledge my 
hearty thanks to Miss. Shashikala Choudhuri, 
a student of Sambalpur University who takes 
a lot of pains to help me to prepare this paper 
finally. 


Odia Loka Geeta O Kahani, page 243 Dr. K. P. Dash 
Odia Loka Geeta O Kahani—Dr. K.B. Dash 

Odia Loka Geeta O Kahani, page 244, Dr. K.P.Das 
Sankshipta Hindi Shab la Sagar, page 914 

The Columbia Encyclopaedia, 4th volume, page 1804 
The Encyclopaedia Britanica, 19th volume, page 320 
The Encyclopaedia Americana, 23rd volume, page 510 
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Loka Sahitya (Chhele Bhulano Chhada), page 11, R.N. Tagore 

‘Prahelika’ by Dr. Janakiballav Mohanty, ‘Asantakali', October 1973, page 146 
The Encyclopaedia Britanica, 19th volume, page 320 

The Columbia Encyclopaedia, 4th vol, page 1304 and Encyclopaedia Americana-23rd vol, 
page 510 

Odia Palli Sahitya—Dr. Natabar Samantaray, page 86-87 
Odia Loka Geeta O Kahani—Dr. K.B.Dash, page 244 
‘Tang bang naksa= the zigzag size of plough 

Tin mud = thrce heads( Two bullocks + Farmer) 

Das god =ten legs 

Dekhichhu kain =have you seen ?, 

Mausa = Uncle 


Kun Kun Kun Kun =the sound of the ‘crusher’; Kabata =door 

Gambhira bhitare =inside the ‘ghana; karuchhe nata =moving 

Dena duhita =toth the arms of the crusher 

Sukhakatha=dry wood; Buhuchhe pani =felling water(Sugar—cane juice) 
e Ghana =crusher(Sugar—cane crusher) 


Rapar maran=death of the father (Death of Ravana), Puar dasha =tenth day of the 
funeral -of the son (of Meghanada), Jugia=(Here) Lord Ramachandra; Jugia Karichhe 
pindhare basa=(Here) Lord Ramachandra’s presence in Lanka. Nua bihaghar =re- 
marriage of Mandodari with Bibhishana. 

Kie=who; dekhikari mala=died after secing: nain=no. without 

Deikari mala =diced by giving; Khaikari mala =died after eating. 


Once a milkwoman was going to sell milk in the market. On the way there was flooded 
river. She requested the boatman to cross the river. She was very beautiful and the 
boatman falls in love with her and asked that what reward she would give after crossing 
the river. The female was very clever. She thought of her mind to make the boatman 
fool and answered that she would show her such a thing which has not been seen 
even byher husband. The boatman floated himself on the river of joy to get the unseen 
part of a beautiful lady and sailed the boat. They reached on the other side of the river 
and what the female shew the boatmam ? Here the riddle starts. The answer is : 
the female shew her widow hand. | 


An old woman has only one son who once fell ill seriously. She tried her best for 
his proper treatment. But there was ro improvement seen. The lady requested her 
‘goddess Mangala‘ ( Folk goddess ) to save the child instead of which she would 
sacrifice a goat. But everything was in veain and lastly the child died. One day the old lady 
mourned when she saw the goat grazing in tbe courtyard and repented saying this 
riddle which means the goat is alive due to the death of her child. 


Talen =under 

Jue =fire 

Upren =above 

Maijhi =in the middle 
Suichhe =(has) slept 
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Jagalin =Planted; Kend khuntli = Aurum colocacia 

Ankirla = Sprouted, germinated; Purni = Lotus - leaf {as it has similarity with Aurum leaf ) 
Tor = your; shash = mother-in-law; Heba =b<-; Churni =thief (female) 

Kuluth=a kind of pulse, which is like brinjal seeds. 

Biri=a kind of pulse. 

Labang =clove (flower of which is like clove} 

Bel = bael (one type of fruit which is compared with brinjal.) 

Alo tuki=O girl '; Kana dekhuchhu =looking what; Kahaku = whom 

Mor Sasur =my father-in-law; Bila heichhan =has got married; 

Tor Sasurar Maa ku=the mother of your father-in-law. 


daughter. Aenkh Karba nai=don’t see, Barikuti=backside garden of the house, 
hatbasaba=raise everything. Majhardhare =in the middle of eating, paenpieba =drink 
water. 

Chari Chari Chauda Chari =4 × 14=56 

Katbu chari=56 — 4=52 

Jimi gaon =1 shall go to village 

Teherun =then; Janbu =come to know; Mor =mine, 

Barar na=husband's name. Her husband's name is ‘Babana’ (fiftytwo in English) 
Chhakada =6 kada-++na kada=9 kada-+tin tar kada=3 × 12 kada-++dui budi 

(one budi=20 kada) or 40 kada+ 10 kada=101 kada. (Kada was a coin of early time used 
as the currency in Western Orissa.) 

Ghar =house; banaba=build; chhaeba nai=need not thatch the house; Lag=loan, 
Lagaba=give, magba nai=need not run behind the lender, Parar Jhike=Other’s 
Alipa bhuin =(here) River; Ajiva raja=Crooodile; Munush jaet=Man (human society), 
Tar paraja=His/Her-people or subjects; Apanha gai=unmilked cow (here it is ‘frog’) 
Agudia =without leg (Here it is snake); Amudia =without head (nere it is crab) Baela= 
said; Aniye =injustice. 

Gutegachhe=In one tree; Tinta tun =three types of curry. 

Asana Katha =impossible facts; Goda nain =no legs, 
Khali=only; Hata diota=two hands. 

Dehe=body, Achhe =is; Mauns=meat; Matha =head, Adua katha =impossible facts. 
Maa ku=to the mother; Helani barabarasha=twelve years old; Jhia=daughter; 


Hela darabudhi= (daughter) is half old; Natuni=grand-daughter; Mundare bala 
pachilani=gr ay haired; Dekhib asa go Khudi = aunt ! come and see. 


Satkabati=seven layered door. Tiasi chana =one type of gram; Hitei=opening; Kha go 
nana=Nana or aunt (sister of the father), eat it. 
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THE VRATA-KATHAS OF ORISSA 


Folkctales are inseparably connected with 
folk culture and are an important branch of 
literary traditions in every country. Its 
antiquity, social and cultural relevance has 
made its study valuable in the cultural 
analysis of a people or group of people. It may 
exist in various literary documents and records 
or it may continue in the memory of the 
people. Folk-songs and folk-tales of Orissa 
present a true picture of Orissa culture and 
the mood and emotion and aspirations of the 
rural Orissa and the Vrata-Kathas (Stories 
connected with festivals and rituals observed 
by country folk) constitute a bulk of the folk 
literature in which local traditions, customs 
and manners are vividly portrayed. Such 
tales convey much more than merely affording 
entertainment as those are rich in social 
concept and interpretation of human relation- 
ship. The tales are classified as historical, 
religious: mythological, rural fables and 
anecdotes; and the motives that go into 
such tales are social and religious education of 
the common man of the society. Their 
functions are mainly to educate, to amuse, to 
admonish and awaken in the mind of the 
listeners an awareness of social responsibility 
and obligations. The tales embrace all aspects 
of the society, the group, the creation of the 
world, its continuance, the impact of super- 
natural forces and the functions of the 
celestial beings, their relations to one anothcr. 
The literature of these tales of religious 
content in Orissa are largely the product of 
a genuine folk culture. The stories of religious 
and social significance, both recorded and 
unrecorded, are linked at every stage with 
village life in Orissa. These stories, several in 
number form a part of living literature in 
Oriya and are continuously created and 
recreated in emotions and passion of the rural 
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folk. Of the popular folk-tales Vrata-Kathas 
are phenomenal stories connected deeply 
with the Vratas (observance of rituals) of 
the women of Orissa. Some of the popular 
and widely observed Vrata-Kathas in tke 
villages of Orissa arc ‘Khudurukuni Osha’, 
‘Somanath Vrata'’, ‘Mana Vasa Gurubar Osa’. 
*Pua Jauntia Osa’, ‘Bhai Jauntia Osa.’ ‘Naguli 
Chaturthi’, ‘Bali Trutiya Osa’, ‘Danda Panhara 
Osa,’ ‘Mangalbar O:-=a’, ‘Bada Osa’, ‘Ananta 
Vrata Katha’, ‘Sudasa Vrata Osa’. These 
Vratas are current either in one part of Orissa 
or other, the focal point being the unity of 
purpose although there may bc characteristic 
differences in performances. Women all over 
rural Orissa observe tast in order to realise 
the fulfilment through the blessing of gods or 
goddesses. Although the characters and the 
theme of these Vrata-Kathas vary from tale 
to tale, they portray vividly the picture of the 
village life, its inhabitants, their faith, social 
situations and cmotional frame of mind. 

The story of ‘Ta’poi’ is the saga of the lost 
maritime activitics of ancient Orissa which 
flourished in remotest days. The fast jis 
observed in the month of Bhadrata (September) 
by the rural girls and the days of fast fall on 
every Sunday of the month. The Vrata is 
popularly known as Khudurukuni. The girls in 
villages assemble near the village pond to collect 
lilies in the morning to use in garlands for the 
Mangala goddess. The village priest attends 
the place of worship (the panda! where goddess 
Mangala is installed) and recites the story 
of Ta’poi to the amusement of the devotces. 
The story in brief is that Ta’poi is the loving 
daughter of a wealthy merchant (Sadhab) of 
ancient Orissa, who had seven able sons and 
seven daughters-in-law. The merchant had a 
prosperous and flourishing naval trade over 
sea and the fortune of this rich merchant was 
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the cause of jealousy of a poor widow of the 
same neighbourhood. Ta'’poi the only darling 
daughter of the merchant was one day playing 
with a bamboo basket along with her play- 
mates in the street.The widow reached the 
spot and seeing Ta'poi playing with a bamboo 
basket satired her and remarked, ‘‘Oh Ta'’poi, 
you being the daughter of the wealthiest 
merchant should play with a golden moon and 
silver basket; what a shame for a rich 
merchant's daughter like you to play like a 
common girl’ After this Ta’poi demanded 
a golden moon and a silver basket from her 
parents which was readily granted, but before 
the proposal could materialise, the parents 
passed away. After this the merchant's seven 
sons sailed for oversea trade and beforc their 
departure they instructed their wives each 
to look after their only darling sister Ta'’poi 
and her every little wish was fulfilled. But 
taking advantage of the brothers’ absence the 
same old widow poisoned the sisters-in-law 
against Ta’poi saying that ‘your potential 
enemy is Ta’poi and do not be soft towards 
her”. As ill luck would have it, all the sisters- 
in-law turned quite hostile to Ta’poi and 
tortured her except the youngest sister-in-law. 
Ta’poi was now underfed, illdressed and 
tortured beyond words. The darling mer- 
chant's daughter was engaded to look after 
the family goats in the midst of deep jungles. 
Ta’poi was starved, put on rags and grew black 
and wandered in the rains and dark leading 
the goats without food and drink. At this 
hour of her suffering and humiliation, her only 
consolation was her youngest sister “in-law who, 
without the knowledge of other co-sisters-in- 
law gave Ta'poi morshel of food every day. 
All her life suddenly headed towards the 
most tragic incident ‘when during the heavy 
rains and the rivers in full spate, the favourite 
male goat of the eldest sister-in-law got 
lost in the thick jungle and when Ta’poi 
returned home in the evening without the 
goat she was taken to task and was severely 
beaten by her and Ta'poi was sent back 
hungry and thirsty to the forest to find out 
the lost animal. Ta’poi, hungry and thirsty 


in tattéred rags and iin the dark shouted for 
the lost animal loudly for which she was 
thus wandering pathetically in the jungle, she 
stumbled upon the goddess Mangala in the 
forest and threw herself at her feet. It may be 
mentioned, Mangala is the presiding deity of 
sea-going mariners installed and worshipped. 
Ta’poi now cried out in utter misery before 
the deity Mangala and offered the handful 
of broken grains of raw rice which was given 
to her without anybody's knowledge by her 
sympathetic sister-in-law. When she was 
beaten and driven out of the house that 
fateful evening Ta’poi worshipped the 
Mangala goddess and narrated her ‘misfortune 
and agonies in the absence of her seven loving 
brothers and Ta’poi was praying for them. At 
this point the events took a dramatic turn 
and about midnight an young man attracted 
by her moaning and sorrou ful shouts reached 
the spot where Ta’poi lay bleeding and crying: 
slowly it was revealed that the visitor was 
nobody other than her own brother who was 
returning from their voyage abroad. Their 
loaded vessels were at anchor at the river 
side nearby. Allthe brothers assembled at the 
spot and took thcir sister Ta’poi to their ship. 
Ta'’poi was at once provided with good dress 
and jewellery. In the mean time the wives of 
the seven brothers were intimated to come to 
the river-site for performing the traditional 
ceremony of welcoming the loaded ships. 
When the wives turned up, they were invari- 
bly asked by the seven brothers as to where 
was Ta’poi. The wives informed their 
husbands that Ta’poi was bedridden at home. 
At this the seven brothers. were annoyed 
and they directed their wives to worship the 
Mangala goddess. When the sisters-in-law ex- 
cept the youngest one approached the Mangala 
one after another, to their utter distress and 
surprise, they discovered that Mangala wasno 
other than their Ta’poi. Ta’poi, clad in new 
clothes and decorated in jewellery was sitting 
by her brothers. She cut off the nose of each 
sister-in-law except the seventh sister-in- 
law. The defaulting sisters-in-law, thus 
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punished and condenmed ran into the forest 
and were devoured by tigers. The seven 
brothers along with their loving sister and the 
seventh sister-in-law returned home and 
settled down to their business. They married 
and lived happily. Ta’poi aprart from its story 
content is the symbolical of oversca trade of 
ancient Orissa and this votive tale of 
Khudurukuni is reminiscent of a dying culture 
and civilisation which flourished in Orissa in 
earlier centuries. It has established itself as 
an institution in the rural Orissa and its 
observance is an annual feature in the farflung 
villages and particularly very popular in 
coastal districts. While Khudurukuni Vrata 
demostrates the commercial and economic 
prosperity of the ancient Orissa and existence 
of large scale trade between Orissa and over- 
sea ( The fast and ritual is dedicated to the 
goddess Mangala) the Mana Basa Gurubar is 
dedicated to the worship of the goddess of 
wealth and according to the Hindoo scripture 
she is recognised, ‘much sought after and 
worshipped image, a symbol of wealth and 
material affluence. The Hindoo women look 
upon this divine form as an embodiment of 
all attributes that indicate material prospe- 
rity. Luxmi is the consort of Vishnu and is 
regarded in high social and religious estimate 
as the highest deity in fullnese of richess and 
glory. She is the embodiment of truth, eternal 
duty and other highest virtues. She is the 
greatest refuge and saviour of the devotees. 
Her universal form manifests in the home of 


these devotees who make sincere obeisance to 
her. 


The theme of Mana Vasa Gurubar is adopted 
from the Puran and mythology is the frame 
work of this ritual story. The theme mentions 
the divine qualities and glorifies the divine 
blessings, and acts of her unending virtues. 
This sacred Vrata-Katha is available both in 
palmleaf and also printed book. The story 
is designed to uphold the supreme divine 
power of goddess Luxmi and it commences in 
a dialogue between the inquisitive Narada and 
the narrater Parasara Muni. Parasara descri- 


bes that the worship of Luxmi takes place on 
the holy Thursday and that is in the month 
of Margasira (November-December) when the 
housewives worship the goddess Luxmi and 
offer their specially prepared dishes. The walls 
and the floor of the house is embellished with 
a white thick coat of powdered rice water and 
specially of such fcet of the goddess Luxmi 
on the courtyard of the dwelling house 
which signifies the august appearance of 
Luxmi in that house. Besides the newly 
grown paddy kept in a specially designed 
little basket popularly known among the 
villag -rs as ‘Mana’ is placed in the centre of 
the place of worship decorated with flowers 
of various shades and colours. But in the 
villages of Orissa the marigold flowers ivhich 
grow abundantly during this month of the 
year form a special homage to the goddess 
Luxmi. Various cakes and sweets are prepared 
in every home depending on their economic 
condition and the last Thursday of the month 
is the most important day for the worshippers: 
as this is the concluding Thursday in the 
programme of the festival. The names of the 
various cakes prepared on this occasion from 
the mixture of powdered rice or wheat, 
coconut, etc, demonstrate the typical’talent 
of Oriya women in planning foodstuff. While 
the story of Mana Basa Gurubar or Luxmi Pur- 
an depicts the importance and universal power 
of goddess Luxmi, it has underlined the 
duty and responsibility of women folk and 
their. high ideology and virtue. The suffering 
and distress of those who have failed to 
perform this worship of Luxmi is indicated 
and the fortune and prosperity of those ardent 
sincere devotees have been highlighted. A 
dramatic turn in the theme takes place when 
goddess*Luxmi visits the cottage of a humble 
Harijan woman for her (Sriya Chandaluni) 
sincerity, devotion and worship. At this 
time god Balaram alleged -before "Jagannath 
(Jagannath being the husband to Luxmi) that 
her ‘consort Luxmi has gone to the home of a 


low caste woman and has thus violated the 
divine tenets and traditions. Palaram Dev 


persuaded his younger brother Jagannath to 
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condemm his wife Luxmi and to extercommu- 
nicate her from their place of divine residence, 
that is, the temple of Jagannath. Here the 
events and development in the story have been 
focussed in the local history and tradition of 
the cult of Jagannath worship. Luxmi pleaded 
ignorance but ultimately was desired by 
Jagannath after which Luxmi retired toa 
place and got constructed a special abode for 
herself and remained there peacefully where- 
as Balaram and Jagannath being devoid of 
Luxmi’s grace and favour were rendered desti- 
ture, homeless,starving.In the long run both the 
brothers approached the abode of Luxmi for 
alms as beggars without knowing that thc 
abode belongs to Luxmi herself. In the cnd 
Jagannath realised his folly, so also Balaram 
and they implored Luxmi to return to them 
and not to continue their suffering. In the 
story is told in nut shell to signify the all- 
pervading power and importance of goddvuss 
Luxmi and in Orissa this festival (Vrata) is 
performed when the annual full paddy harvest- 
ing takes place in Orissa, Orissa is an agricul- 
ture oriented state and the performance of the 
festival connected with the goddess Luxmi 
during thc har vesting period is symbolic of 
its agricultural importance. Such other 
festivals or rituals having agricultural signifi- 
cance are the most nationally acclaimed ‘Nua- 
Khai’ festival of Western Orissa correspond- 
ing to the ‘Nabanna’ (New rice) of coastal 
districts, a ceremony of first fruits. These 
rituals take place in every home of rural 
Orissa to synchronise with the introduction 
of newly harvested paddy. The newly husked 
rice is offered to the deity and then it is 
consumed and shared with all relatives and 
friends. Similarly the ‘Makar Sankranti’ is a 
festival (14th January of the year) occasion 
when harvest is gathered and the sun god is 
worshipped. This may be compared to Pongal 
ceremony. Pus Puni is another festival having 
full agricultural bearing and it is p rformed 
throughout Orissa though its details differ 
from place to place. Pus Puni is also observed 
by tribal people. ‘Sambar Dasami (January) 


is another festival dedicated to the sun god and 
in it the blessings of son god is evoked for the 
removal of the ailment. This festival or 
ritual shows the blending of religion and 
agriculture oriented culture of a people in- 
habiting the land. Another Vrata or festival 
connected with the goddess Luxmi is the 
‘Sudasha Vrata Katha’ which is observed on 
any Thursday on which the tenth day of the 
moon-fortnight falls. The theme of the ritual 
is almost identical with that of ‘Mana Vasa’ 
Gurubar, or ‘Luxmi Puran’. However all such 
festivals connected with the cult of Luxmi 
worship in Urissa surpass all others in their 
wide appeal and reach its climax and religious 
as well as social month. While nature spreads 
beauty, grace and glamour and lends colour to 
the various natural phenomenon during the 
wintry days and n'ghts tnese typical Vratas 
or festivals proclaim th- advent of a full bloom 
golden crop and holds out gceat hopes of 
prosperity and entertainment. 


The Savitri Vrata is celebrated or pcrfor- 
med on the day of dark moon of the month of 
Jyestlhia and is reminiscent of the seifless sacri- 
fice of Savitri, the daughter of the king 
Aswapati for presurving the life of her prede- 
stincd husband Satyaban in front of Yama. 
Savitri Vrata stands as the symbol of Hindoo 
ideal Indian womanhood. Without string of 
any religious faith or social custom. The Nag 
Panchami Vrata performed in the month of 
Kartik demonstrates the predom:nance of 
Saiva faith in Orissa and the most important 
festival or Vrata connected with the worship 
of Lord Shiva and his consort Parvati and 
observed in Orissa is ‘Sital Sasthi’ observed in 
the month of J;estha ( June ) and Western 
Orissa offers the greatest spectacle of its per- 
formance. This festival furnishes point of cont- 
act and tends of community among the masses. 
Sital Sasthi enshrines the marriage of Siva 
with Parvati and the theme is puranic in 
origin. The deity of Siva is taken in procession 
on the appointed night and the marriage takes 
place at Parvati’s place. Saivism has preserved 
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its antiquity and glory as a religious institution 

and throughout Orissa temples dedicated to lord 
Siva are seen. Similarly Kartik Purnima Vrata 
and ‘Sivaratri’ Vrata in the month of Falgun 
(Feb-March) of the year are devoted to the 
cult of Sivaworship. On these ritual days whole 
day and night Bhajan-session are conducted in 
the premises of the Siva temples, the intention 
being to evoke devotion among the men through 
music and song. 


Ananta Vrata is another popular ritual in 
Orissa and it represents the worship of Vishnu 
and Luxmi. Vishnu is represented as the central 
force of creation, preservation and disintegra- 
tion. The term Vishnu worship indicates all 
pervading. Similarly the Vrata ‘Dwitiya Osa’ 
or Duti‘ Vahan Osa performed‘in the month of 
Aswin (8th day of the Dark moon fortnight) 
by the women folk in the villages of Orissa 
records the long cherished desire of would be 
mother for children, The women observe 
complete fasting whole day and in the evening 
the puja is performed by the priest-cum-story 
teller in an assembly of women folk before 
the sacred Tulasi tree of the household 
which is decorated with lily flowers that 
night. The deity of worship in this ritual is 
‘Dharma Niranjan’ or identified with the 
‘Sun god’ whose son Duti Vaban through a 
Brahmin widow is the unifying religious 
personality in the story and is represented as 
the preserver, protector and defender of 
innocence, virtue and truth. In this basis 
story iz further woven story of two sister 
birds in form of chil and shial each of whom 
according to their devotion and sincerity is 
rewarded or punished by the all-pervading 
force that is the Dharma. This festival has its 
counterpart in the Vrata called ‘Pua Jauntia’ 
largely observed in the Western Orissa by all 
women. Similarly the Vrata ‘Bhai Jauntia’ obs- 
erved in Western Orissa is linked with the rcli- 
gious and cultural aspect of Pua Jauntia. Pua 
Jauntia depicts mother’s love and intense affe- 
ction for her son by observing the fast whereas 
in Bhai Jauntia the elder sister observes 


fast in the interest of her brothers. Use 
or gift of new clothes and other rituals mark 
the festive occasion, when sisters invite their 
brothers home, present them new clothes 
and put sandal paste marks on their forcheads 
and prepare good dishes for them. In brief, 
these three Vratas such as Dutiya Osa, Pua 
Jauntia and Bhai Jauntia promote deep under- 
standing and filial love in family life. 


Orissa is the land of the Lord Jagannath 
andthe greatest festival Ratha Jatra is attribu- 
ted to the Chariot Journey of Lord Jagannath. 
his elder brother. Balaram and sister Subhadra. 
Ratha Jatra falls on the second lunar day of 
the bright full fortnight in the month of 
Ashadha (July). The three chariots of 
Jagannath. Subhadra and Balaram are specially 
constructed anew every year as blue, red 
and white respectively. Flags, festoons and 
feoral wreaths present a majestic spectacle 
when several thousands of pilgrims of both 
scxes and drawn from all sphere to the world 
famous Car festival of Orissa. Car festival of 
Orissa, though spiritual in character is not 
without social and cultural predicament. All 
these performances relating to Lord Jagannath 
and his Car Journey bear witness to the 
widespread popular faith and interest in the 
exercise of devotion, sympathy, compassion 
irrespective of caste and creed. Car festival 
is pre-eminently a vaishnavite performance. 


On the fifth day of bright moon in the 
month of Magha Sarswati, the goddess of 
learning is worshipped while the fourth day of 
Bhadra (Bright moon) is devoted to invoke ihe 
Lord Ganesh, the god of wisdom. The two 
fortnights in the month of Aswin (October) 
are held equally in great esteem in Orissa, the 
first fortnight is observed as sacred to fore- 
fathers (Pitrupakshya) while the second fort- 
night is sacred to the goddess Durga (Devipa- 
kshya). Durga Puja is widely observed among 
the Hindoos and this worship is the out come 
of the Sakti out of Sakti. Rama Nabami is per- 
formed in the month of Chaitra and it is esscn- 
tially reminiscent of the importance of the cult 
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of Rama in India as ‘Janmastami’ in the month 
of Bhadra (eighth day of dark moon) cempha- 
sises the popularity of the Krushna cult 
prevalent in India. Somanath Vrata Katha 
which is observed in the villages and cities of 
Orissa is unique in its appeal and impact. 
The observance of this Vrata points to the 
extent of inference that Saivis on exerted in 
the lives of the people of rural Orissa through- 


out the ages. 


Like celebrations to make the occasion of 
first eating of new rice and reaping the har- 
vest, Aksaya Trutiya in the month of 
Vaisakha is regarded as the sacred day of 
inaugurating the sowing of paddy, by the 
tillers. In the morning the heads of the family 
distribute sweets, pieces of coconut and fruits 
to the children. ‘Sankranti’, that is, the day of 
transition from one month to another are held 
very sacred by the villagers. Two such 
important Sankrantis are Makar Sankranti 
(Magha) and Maha Visuva Sankranti (Vais- 
akba). Both these rituals are dedicated to the 
worship of the Sun god. ‘Shamba Dasami’ is 
another festival in Orissa inthe month of 
Pausa which emphasises the worship of sun 
by worshipping whom Sktamba was cured of 
his cruel disease according to Puranic 
legends. 


Deepavali and Dol Purnima are national festi- 
vals in Orissa like Durga Puja. While Deepa- 
vali is the festival of light, Dol is the festival 
Occasion proclaiming the amorous love play of 
Radha and Krushna. Prathamastami is the 
mother's worship of the goddess ‘Sasthi’ who is 


the protectress of children. This is held on the 
‘ighth day following Kartika Purnima. Jn 


the month of Kartika a festival known as 
Gosthastami is held; the cows are fed 
sumptuously and worshipped. 


In brief, Orissa presents spectacular view of 
Vratas and festivals. There is a popular saying 
that in_ twelve months thirteen festivals are 
held. Each festival or Vrata prescribes its 
rites and lode of conduct. In most cases cere- 
monial bathings in rivers is regarded as the 
most sacred duty, for example, in the late 
night of Kartika Purnima people in villages 
take holy dip in rivers and on that morning 
sail paper boats in tanks and rivers. It has 
thus two aspects, one is religious and the other 
is reminiscent of the naval trade of ancient 
Orissa. 


Many villages in Orissa witness fairs (Mela) 
local or regional on the day following Kartika 
Purnima. The utility of these fairs from the 
stand point of social and national solidarity is 
indeed great. These fairs are held on the banks 
of rivers or in the outskirt of villages. The 
Vratas, the festivals, thc fairs in any form in 
any part of Orissa constitute parliament of 
religious and cultural exchange of thoughts 
exhibition of rural art and handicraft. The 
impact of Vratas and festivals has been pheno- 
menal and obiding. The Vratas have contribu- 
ted to the advancement of social and emotional 
integration of the people through the ages. 
They have belped in the social and cultural 
evolution of the people of Orissa as well as 
India. The Vratas and festivals have stimulate 
in the peoples mind a deep love for life and 
society. 
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A STUDY OF 


THE Folk-lores of Bonda, A Primitive Tribe 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper intends to touch upon the signi- 
ficant characteristic features of the folk-lore 
of the Bonda, a primitive tribe of Orissa. 
Despite the difficulties which were faced 
owing to superstitious outlook of the Bonda, 
who would always view suspiciously a stranger, 
the survey work could be completed satisfac- 
torily, and the author discovered the following 
marks of distinction which make the Bonda a 
conspicuously determined type, determined 
against any cultural injection. 


Location 


J The Bonda, a most primitive tribe, are an 
isolated group, concentrated in Bonda Hills, 
in Mudulipada police station of Khairput 
Block in the Malkanagiri subdivision of Kora- 
put district, Orissa. This area is placed at 
about 3500 ft. above the sea-level and thus the 
climatic condition in the region in extremes 
all the year round. 


Census 

2. As per my census conducted in Decem- 
ber’ 74, the total traditional Bonda population 
indexed 3511 (viz, 1702 males and 1809 females) 
These people live in a village range consisting 
of 25 close circuit units. Many factors lead to 
obstructing any survey work and consequent 
improvement of this tribe. The primary cause 
of the area being unsurveyed still by Settle- 
ment personnels is owing to the inaccessibi- 
lity to the place because of bad road conditions. 
The inhabitants of such a region are called the 
upper Bonda, retraining their traditional tribal 
life, whereas another group of the Bonda 
population, called the lower Bonda, is found in 
the plain areas of the same Block Headquarters 


B. B. Moharana 


bearing a total population of 2,781 (viz., 1381 
males ‘and 1463 females) concentrated in 23 
close-knit villages. The lower Bonda area 
fairly acculturated lot due to their frequent 
contacts with neighbouring plain dwelling tribe: 
like Gadaba, Didayi, Koya, etc., and also the 
scheduled castcs lik: the Dombs, etc. 


Communication 


3. The natural foot-paths from opposite 
directions one from Ankadil (near Machh- 
kund) and the other from Kummarput (near 
Khairput Block Headquarters), are the only 
means to reach the Bonda villages. Both the 
paths run through moutain tracts in a zigzag 
course, and extend about 14 kilometres in 
length. It is a pity that no permanent road 
has yet been constructed to meet the problem 
of communication. In 1975, of course, the 
R. E. O. Department undertook the task of 
laying a road from Kummarput to Muduli- 
pada, the central and core village of the Bonda 
Hills, with the aids by the T and R. W. 
Department. But, so far, the road is not 
completed and any approach to the villages 
becomes impossible, particularly so, during 
rainy seasons. 


General Identification : 


4. The Bonda are seminude in their bodily 
make-up. The females never use any sort of 
upper garment although a number of bead- 
necklaces hang around their neck in order to 
cover the breast region. The lower portion; 
1. e« the genital parts, is covered by a piece of 
cloth of about 1 ft. in breadth and 3 ft. in 
lengtn, called ‘ringa’. The males, too, use only 
a piece of loin cloth around the waist. The 
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most characteristic feature among the females 
is, however, the shaven head. 


Folk-lores relating to Nudity, Origin 
and ‘Religion 


5. The folk-lore of any non-literate and 
primitive society consists of its myths, tales, 
proverbs, riddles and verses, together with its 
music, and comprises the least tangible expres- 
sion of the aesthetic aspect of culture. 
(Herskovits—1959, page 267) Every society has 
its own folk-lores which guide the people in 
their way of life, and at the same rate the 
Bonda exhibit various folk-lores which relate 
organically to their cultural life. 


Nudity 
(i) The reason behind nudity and folk-lores 
associated with it, is as follows : 


Once, goddess Sita took bath at a stream 
flowing near Mudulpada village that symboli- 
ses a sacrosanct village in the whole Bonda 
area. By that time, a number of Bonda women 
happtned to pass through that way and 
laughed at Sita, anticipating that Sita might 
be taking a nude bath. Actual,’y she wore a 
very thin cloth. She fclt ashamed and cursed 
these women to be laughed at by all by rema- 
ining nude with shaven head. Then these 
women realised their fault and prayed to her 
to retrieve the curse. Finally, she offered a 
torn pictce of her cloth to cover up their 
waist region only. From that day onwards 
they have been remaining in the cursed state 
semimnudity. They are not even in favour of 
accepting the modern cultural trends, i. e.. the 
use of body protectors because of the traditio- 
nal belief that they will suffer from serious 
diseases like gastric troubles, 
leprosy, etc., if they do so. 


rheumatism, 


Origin 

(1) The Bonda claim to have descended 
from the bloods of Bali and Sugriva. Thus, it 
relates to the Ramayanic age. As a symbolic 
mark, their claims relate to the natural Obser- 


vations, that are found .in their locality. 
About 7 kilometres from Mudulipada, there 
isa hill called the Bali-Parbata at the top of 
which a rectangular plain surface is found of 
about 120’ length and-60’ breadth, and this 
place is regarded as the battle field of Bali 
and Sugriva. The blood that was flown in the 
battle was run down and reserved around Bali- 
Parbata. Funny, however, as it may be, the 
water, that is now flowing, is actually red in 
colour, thus corroborating their claims. 


Religion : 

Ui) The Bonda religion is essentially poly- 
theistic and is on the basics of hierchial order. 
1. e., the belief in one supreme God of unlimi- 
ted power and a number of deportmental and 
local demigods presiding over streams, forests, 
villages and homes. The religious experiences 
gathered by performing religious practices 
mainly purport to satisfy their emotional 
nceds which may be explained as the experi- 
ence of reassuring feelings of security through 
conformity. The folk-lores associated with the 
various aspects of their religion have the 
sanction of the traditional belief in the ideas 
of purification, concept of sin; taboo system 
and omens. 


Idea of Purification 


A. A person is never treated as unclean 
or impure but certain materials associated 
with the person are considered to render him 
unclean: 

(a) If Somebody enters into the religious 

shrine with leather articles, and 

(b) the religious priest is strictly restricted 

to cat beef, meats of pig and to drink liqg- 

uor while entering into the religious 
edifice. Fowl may be allowed. 

In case, a person violates the above taboos 
he is to be purified by sacrificing an egg or 
afowl before the village deity. 


Concept of Sin 

B. The concept of sin is restricted in its 
practical implications and is not realised by 
them excepting on the following points, that : 
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(a) If anybody utters vulgar words to some- 

one’s mother or sister, and 

(b) sleeping together with the paternal 

female relatives or any of the females of 
the village. 

For riddance of sin, confession before their 
parents with the statements that the commit- 
ment was made unconsciously due to exces- 
sive alcoholic intake and also at the same time 
the offender is ridiculed and warned by the 
parents not to repeat the same mistake. 


Taboo system 


c. It is a very interesting system and each 
taboo has its its specific social significance, 
violation of which, will be punished by 
super-natural sanctions. Different types of 
taboo are as follows : 


Food taboo 


1. There are some restrictions in food to be 
taken and consumed at some particular 
time like, 


(a) if a pumpkin will fall down from the tree 
that will not be eaten by any Bonda and 
it will be thrown away, and 

(b) the month of Chaitra is regarded as the 
month for their hunting expedition. 
Unless it will be over, eating meet is 
prohibited, though fish may be allowed. 


Religious taboo 


2. The prohibitions relating to religious 
activities are also significant. For example, 
during Chaita-parba in the month of 
Chaitra, both the male and female are not 
socially permitted to work in their fields. 


Property taboo 


3. While reaping paddy, talking with the 
persons of another village is prohibited. 


Status taboo 


4. They should not be engaged as porters or 
full-time and contractual labourers even 
though they do not get food to eat. 


Sex taboo 


5. The husband is not permitted to cohabit 
with his wife till a year after delivery. 


Reproductive taboo 


6. After delivery, the mother is prohibited 
to touch the food grains for a month. 


Name taboo 


7. The wife will not utter the name of her 
husband. 


Believing in the omens 


D. Various omens and their interpretations 
are very peculiar and interesting to know. 
They are as follows: 


1. If anybody, while coming from the 
house, finds a person passing with an 


empty pot. is presumed bad for his 
journey. 
2. After marriage, while returning with 


the bride, if a peacock will be found on 
the way, it is presumed that the bride 
will start quarrels with the members of 
her father-in-jaw’s house. 

3. If a cat crosses while a person leaves 
home, the whole dav is believed to be 
unfavourable to him. 

4. If any injury happens to one’s leg, it is 
believed that he is being scolded by the 
members of his family. 


$ 


If a dog follows his/her master while 
going to market or any other place, it 
is presumed that nothing will be avail- 
able for the whole day. 


However, no sorts of rituals are ever asso- 
ciated with these omens and simply recalling 
the name of their supreme God is enough to 
get rid of the supposed dangers. 


Conclusion 


6. The 
Bonda are really in the stage of barbarism due 
to their ethnocentric feeling towards various 


under-developed societics like this 
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folk-lores associated with their cultural life 
and in spite of various assistance and aids given 
by different organisations, the people are 
neither awarc of giving up their traditional 


beliefs and practices nor are they sensitive 
enough to receive the culture-traits of modern, 
advanced and acculturated societies, thus 
resulting in a geographic, demographic and 
cultural isolation from the national value 
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MYTHS OF THE JUANG 
A study in spatial variation 


Introduction 


Religion is not removed from life of the 
people of a culture irrespective of the degree 
of sophistication it has attained at present in 
the process of evolution. The sum total of 
ideas and beliefs which we term cosmology 
and which is manifested through the ritual- 
istic behaviour is the basis of group identity 
that binds its own members togethur and differ - 
cntiates from others. Broadly, mythology 
which js sum total of the myths of particular, 
culture is an explanatory model as to what 
the universe is like. Functionally, comp- 
rehension of this model lends support to the 
very cause of existence of the individual living 
in the said culture. Then he is not allowed 
to get lost in the bewildering array of 
phenomena, natural and the like, that take 
place around him. 


Folklore is considered as the repository of 
such myths, alongwith tales, proverbs, riddles 
and even tungtwisters and puns and, therefore, 
constitutes a significant aspect of the aesthetic 
culture of a people, It is considered as the 
‘oral literature’ of a culture because it provi- 
des the ‘vehicles for the artistic expression of 
the life of a people”. The underlying unity of 
these vehicles lie in having the two common 
characteristics relating to their form-and means 
of communication. These are exclusively 
verbal and ‘orally transmitted from one gene- 
ration to the other’. 


Study of myths as a part of folklore of 
people constitute an important field of serious 
anthropological research for varied reasons. 
Apart from the basic necessity of rendering 
an insight into the form and content of the 
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oral literature, it performs diverse functions. 
The spatial as well as temporal dimensions 
covered by the existence of a particular myth 
provides scope four a fruitful anal ysis that may 
cast into relief the trends of diffusion and 
the direction of general cultural change of a 
people or peoples among whom it exists. As 
myths are verbally transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation change of character and 
locale in the text is likely to cccur although 
the broad fram2work remains intact. But such 
change detected at a particular point of time 
helps analyse the underlying motives and 
psychology of such p2ople during that time. A 
study into the variation of the texts of a myth, 
therefore, is of as much importance as that of 
collection of a complete set of myths relating 
to the culture as a whole. 


The present paper aims to describcs a 
particular myth of a tribe that changes its 
text over a span of geographical area. The text 
has been collected by late Dr. Elwin from the 
different areas inhabited by Juang of Orissa. 
The narrative relates to how earth and man 
were created in the beginning. 


2. The Text: 


“Dharma made two-and-a-half portions of 
earth, but he could not steady it; it shook to 
and fro. From the dirt in his armpit he made 
a tiger and tigress; from them was born Bagho 
Risi. Soon he had a little sister ; she was 
Patrosurant. These two came together and 
there was a son Risi putro. Dharam thought 
in his mind. ‘How shall I make the earth 
steady ? Otherwise it will be hard for these 
folk to live’. The gods said. ‘Let us get Bagho- 
Risi’s son’. They went to his house and said, 
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‘Brothers give us a cock’. The old man got up 
to fetch it, but his wife told him not to give 
it. ‘They really want our son’. The old man 
went back and said, ‘We have no cock’. The 
gods said. ‘Give us your son, and we will 
make you young and give you two sons instead. 
The old woman agreed, but the mother told 
the boy to dress himself in iron knives and 
sword; she gave him an iron bow twelve 
hands long and iroh arrow twelve hand long 
The gods s.nt tiger to catch the boy, but the 
tiger was afraid and did nothing. At last the 
gods laughed at the boy. ‘What a dirty stinking 
fellow you arc \’ So said the gods. ‘Why don’t 
you bathe sometimes ?’. The boy went to a 
lake and tricd to bathe with once hand. He 
held the bow and arrow with the other. The 
tiger followed him but when it saw this it 
went away. The gods laughed again. ‘You 
can’t get clean with only one hand’. This 
time the boy put his weapons down on a rock 
beside him and began to bathe with both 
hands. The tiger leapt on him and killed him. 

The gods camc and caught him by thc fect. 
They swung him round and round and his 
blood flew out in all directions. Wherever 
it fell the earth became steady. From his 
hands and feet came the hills and mountains, 
from his hair grew the jungle. But his parents 
Bagho Risi and Patrosurani grew young again 
and had twelve sons and daughters. Thus the 
Juang came into the world.” ( Text No. 1 ) 


“The earth at the beginning LUD-LUD- 
LUD-LUD. Mahapurub wondered how to 
make it steady and a fit home for men. From 
his thinking, Rusi was born in an ant-hill. He 
came out and began to hammer on a stone. 
For twelve years Rusi hammered on his stone. 
One day as he came out of the ant-hill 
hammering on the stone, an Asur girl came 
by naked. She saw Rusi, and said in her mind, 
This is good. I will make this creature my 
husband.’ She came towards Rusi. Now in 
those days girls were not beautiful. They had 
beards and the vulva hung down like a bag 
between the legs. Rusi saw ker coming and 


thinking. ‘This girl will certainly eat me.’ He 
ran into his ant-hill. The Asurin searched 
everywhere for Rusi but could not find him. 
She sat down on the ant-hill. ‘What is the use 
of going anywhere else ?’ She stayed there for 
seven days and seven nights, but Rusi did not 
come out. The Asurin thought, ‘I'll hide and 
then he'll come.’ When she had hidden her- 
self, Rusi came out, looked all round and 
thinking himself safe, hammered on his stone 
and sang. The Asur girl came up behind and 
caught him by the shoulders. Rusi was fright- 
ened. ‘Let me go. Don't devour me.’ ‘No, no, 
don't be afraid. 1 want to make you my 
husband’, ‘But your brothers or sisters will 
devour me’. ‘No, Iam all alone. 
nothing to fear’. 


There is 


So Rusi and the Asurin lived together; 
they both were naked. When Mahapurub 
heard of it, he thought, ‘What shall I do when 
they have children ?’ He went to them and 
said, ‘The earth is not yet ready.’ ‘They replied, 
‘What can we do to make it steady ?’ He 
said, ‘Find the Kapila cow and kill it; then 
the earth will be steady.’ Rusi and his wife 
went to find the cow. They came to Baora 
Parbat and found the Kapila cow sitting there. 
Rusi tied a rope round its neck and pulled it 
along. The Asurin went behind and pushed. 
They took it to Gonasika and killed it there. 
As its blood fell on the ground the earth 
was made steady. Rusi and his wife ate the 
flesh, and ever since we too have eaten beef, 


(Text No. 2) 


A somewhat similar story comes from 
Kajuriya in Keonjhar stare. 


“At first the earth shook DAL-DAL-DAL- 
DAL. But Rusi brought a black cow to 
Gonasika and sacrificed it there. The earth 
became steady and he sat down to feast on 
the flesh. The seven Kaniya came hungry to 
the world; they said to each other, ‘What is 
this Rusi eating ? Let us beg a little and eat 
it.’ They sent the eldest sister to the Rusi. 
When she saw him she fell in love with him 
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and sat beside him eating beef. It got:late and 
the second girl went to call her. She saw the 
eldest sister sitting beside Rusi and called to 
her. but she took no notice. In this way five 
sisters went to call the girl, but she took no 
notice. At last the youngest came, and with 
her eyes she saw that the girl was eating beef 
with Rusi. She called to the others, ‘Come 
and look at this.’ 


Rusi buried the cow’s head in the ground. 
There was a great noise and from the cows 
nose the water spurted out. Six of the Kaniya 
ran away, thinking that Rusi was going 
to kill them, But when Rusi saw them 
running, he sprinkled the cow’s blood on 
them and they turned into mountains; the 
youngest was Malyagiri, the next youngest 
was Nilgiri, then Tamkogiri, Samkagiri, 
Subedar giri and Tupargiri. When Rusi threw 
the blood, the girls were running in all direc- 
tions. looking back over their shoulders 
towards him. So all these mountains are 
always looking back over their shoulders 
toward Malayagiri. But the eldest girl stayed 
with Rusi and became his wife. (Text No. 3) 


“The Juang of Balipal described how 
originally there was nothing but water. On 
the water floated a lotus leaf. On this grew a 
banyan tree and in the tree there lived an ant. 
This ant possessed a little earth. When the 
gods wanted to make the earth did not know 
how to approach the ant. So they made a doll 
from the dirt of their bodies and when it was 
ready, put life into it. This was Mar kand Rusi. 
He went to the banyan tree and asked the 
ant for its earth. It refused to give it, and 
tried to bite the Rusi. But he caught it and 
squeezed it till it excreted earth. As the earth 
fell on the water the world came into being. 
Then only Markand Rusi was on earth. Not 
even the gods were there. He was very lonely 
and longed for someone to serve him. He 
made two dolls of earth and asked Dharam 
D.ota to put life into them. Both were boys, 
Markand Rusi said, ‘Therc is no girl. How 
can these Loys people the earth ?' He tore 


his loin-cloth into four bits. He himself wore 
one bit. He gave a bit to each boy. Then he 
made two more dolls and again asked Dharam 
Deota for life. Now there were two girls. 
There was only cloth for one girl; the other 
wore leaves. The elder brother married the 
girl who wore leaves; the younger the one 
who wore cloth. When they grew up Markand 
Rusi madz an axe and said to the boys, ‘Go 
and cut the jungle. sow your seed and eat.’ 
He called the elder Juang and the younger 
Bhuiya. ‘You are both Matisar’, he said, ‘You 
will always be brothers.’ ( Text No. 4 ) 


“A Pal-lahara version of the same story 
tells how Rusi and his wife had six sons and 
five daughters (sometimes the figure, i.e.: twelve 
sons and eleven daughters.) The children of 
Mahasaro were Juang. From Ganosaro were 
born Sahibs and Rajas. From Danusaro were 
born Savara and Mallaro. From Ambasaro 
were born Bhuiya, Tosa and Gaur. From 
Dukanaiko were born Jora, Koriya and Kisan. 
From Guwariamundobhagiya were born Pan, 
Kol, Hadi and Brahmin. Greatest of all are 
the Juang. The Sahibs are our younger 
brothers.( T ext No. 5 ) 


3. Analysis 


The variatiors in the text of the myth are 
illuminating as these provide clues to under - 
standing of the following : 


(1) The Juangs at different localities have 
a diff-rent version of their own which have 
been profounilv inf'u nced by the religion of 
surrounding Hindu population. The degree of 
variation can be observed as the central theme 
of sacrificing a human being for stcadying the 
earth is substituted for sacrificing a cow for 
the same purpos2. Human sacrifice is abhorred 
by the Hindus and as such; the feeling have 
been spared in subsequent texts. 


(11) Sacrifice of cow and eating beef also 
despised in Hindu culture. But the Juangs 
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cannot afford to provide a substitute. On the 
other hand, the close s+80ciation with Hindu 
population need to be sustained. Hence, 8 
synthesis is to be attempted and justification 
of eating beef has to be provided, The Text 2 
and Text 3 provide the justifications. 


(iii) The daescriprions of the text reveal the 
degree of incorporation of Hindu mythological 
characters. The more the amount of incorpo- 
ration the more is the evidence of change 
pronounce of culture change. Text 4 and Text 
5 provide illustration because these arc obta- 
ined from areas much as Dhcnkanal and 
Pal-lahara inhabited by Juangs. who have 
achieved n groater degree of assimilation with 
the neighbouring Hindu population than that 
of Juang who live in Juangpirh and Bhuiyan 
pirh area of Koonjhar. 


fiv) It hss been held “Folklore nleo gives 
us clues to the hidden reactions to social 
sanctions that on the surface seem to be 
complied with willingly enough.3" In this 
statement of M. J. Herskovits tries to impress 
that the hidden desires are manifested through 
distorting the customary behaviour in tales 
mand myths. The sacred charactors are found 
to commit incest which is forbidden in the 
rocial life of any community. Examples of 
these nbound in the tribat myths. Text 1 
describes how brother marries the sister which 
nmong the Junngs is considered incestuous. 
The description concerning incest is absent 
where the Juang arc closely surrounded by 


Pr ein tes ae irr tte te 
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Hindu population. Regulations of sex in Hindu 
culture is more rigid than that of the tribals. 
Hence, the absence of such descriptions in 
myths collected from Dhenkanul and Pal- 
lahara areas. 


(v) In Text 4 and Text 5 we find a glaring 
difference concerning the creation of the first 
races of man. In Text 4 the Juang and Bhuiyan 
are Created first. This is indicative of the 
locality of the myth where first contact 
between the above two tribes was made and 
the degree of isolation from the non-tribal 
communities is more. In Text 5 the locality 
of the myth is Pal-lahara where Juangs were 
created alongwith other tribal and non-tribal 
communities such as Sahibs. Rajas (Kings). 
Gaurs (Cowherd«), Hadi (Sweepers), Bhuiya, 
etc. In reality, a number of communities 
surround the Juangs of Pal-lahara. 


As has bhecn stated earlier serious research 
into the folklore of tribal communities is apt 
to reveal many interesting facets of the verbal 
and non-verbal art forms of a-society. The 
present papwr is: analysed from particular point 
of view. i.e., the spatial variations of myths. 
the data being collected from a secondary 
source. Original data collected through first 
hand observation is apt to facilitate analysis 
from structural, aesthetic. philosophical and 
psychological angles. The State of Orissa 
provides a virgin field for serious anthropolog; - 
cal researches into the folklore of the great 
many tribes. It is an enriched field exploration 
of which is yet awaited. 


1. Dundes, Alan—'Oral literature’ in introduction to cultursl Anthropology 


Edited by J. A. Clifton. 


2. Man in Indjia—Vol. XXVIII, 1948. 
3, Herskovits, M. J.—Folklore in Man and Hie Works. 
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Structural Analysis 
and Juang Myths A Critique: 


“Folklore is all the lore:myths, fairy tales. 
superstitions, riddles. and games of all the 
people of a culture. Generally, folklore is orally 
transmitted, but it may alto be written.” 
(Ember and Ember, 1977 : 280). Haviland tays 
that “the term ‘folklore ‘was’ coined in the 
nineteenth century to dcnote the unwritten 
stories, beliefs, and customs of the European 
peasasant as opposed to the ‘sophisicated’ 
traditions of the educated elite” (1975 : 337). 
But this does not mean that folklore did not 
exist in other folk and primitive socicties of 
the world. It did exist in all sorts of societies 
throughout the world. Myth is an important 
aspect of folklore, and its study has generated 
considerable interest among socal scientists 
in recent times. In this connection comment- 
ing on the Universality of the functions mytbs 
Levi-Strauss says that human societies express 
through them ‘fundamental feeling comwon 
to the whole mankind, such as, love, hate, or 
revenge or that they try to provide some kind 
of explanation for phenomena which they can- 
not otherwise understand—astronomical. mete- 
orological, and the like” (1972 : 207), However. 
the entire range of folklore in non-literate 0c 
eties remains as ‘verbal art’ or ‘oral tradition’. 
“The verbal arts include narratives, dramas, 
poetry, incantations, proverbs. riddles, word 
and even naming procedures, compliments.games 
and insults" ...... (Haviland, 1975 : 337). Havi- 
land divides narrative into three basic and 
recurring categories, namely, mytn, legend and 
tale (1975 : 337). Myth is generally understood 
as B fictitious narrative which normally invo- 
Ives supernatural beings and embodies commcn 
ideas on netural phcnomena. And further, 
myths, as part of the verbal tradition of a 
people, account for the origin and evolution of 


N. K. Bohurs 


the universe as well as validate social struc- 
ture and reinforce social relations. But Levi- 
Strauss says that the rca problem arises if a 
given myth does not rcflect the social struc- 
ture and conflicts with actual data (1972 : 207). 
As a corollary to this he suggests that this 
contradiction can be surmounted if we reoog- 
nize the universals in the structure of myths. 
For him myth is something like a language. 
And like language. a myth also manifests the 
characteristics of a system. Just as the cle- 
ments. i.e., the sound units of phontmes of a 
language are meaningless in isolation and arc 
significant only in-their meaningful combination 
with other phonemes, s0 arc the clements of 
myth the individual narrative elements (Levi- 
Strauss. 1972 : 208). And again a single myth 
also cannot be properly understood if it is 
analysed apart from the group of myths to 
which it is related; because each clement is 
only a position of the total information being 
communicated through the narrative. °‘‘The 
manner in which the total message is conveyed 
is somewhat like the way in which informa- 
tion shouted over a long distanoe is unders tood. 
Each time the sander shouts. the receiver 
understands some part of the total message. 
but not siways the same part (Plog et al:1976: 
403). For instance. if there are six elements 
in a message and the sender makes five atte- 
mpts st the oommunication, the receipt of 
the same might take the following form: 
Elements understood 
Attempt—i 1 3 


Attempt—ii 2 4 
Attempt—iii 1 3 5 
Attempt—iv 2 4 
Attempt—v 1 5 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
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Thus in no single attempt the entire set of 
elements in a piece of communication is fully 
understood. The same is true of myths. Agcord* 
ing to Levi~-Strauss this is bow the clements of 
a set of myths are combined. so that they 
become more comprebensive. And further, 
according to him, through this method the 
logic underlying the arrangement of the 
elemonts of a set of myths can be better 
cxplained. But there is a difference in this 
linguistic analogy. Bach myth is meade up of 
oonstituent units hie the rest of language. 
“These constituent units presuppose the 
constituent units present in language when 
analyzcd co other levels. namely, phonemes, 
morpbemes, and sememes; but they neverthe- 
hess, differ from the latter in the same way 
as the latter differ among themselves; they 
belong to a higher and more cumpler order. 
(Levi-stranss. 1972 : 211). And for this reason 
be calls them ‘groes constituent units’ or 
mythemes. Here we have to remember that 
the mythemes “cannot be found among phone- 
mes. tmnorphemes, or sememes, but only on a 
higher level. otherwise myth would become 
confused with any other kind of speech” 
(Len-Strauss. 1972 : 211). In any myth the 
mythemes should be looked for on the level 
st senbences. The technique which Levi- 
Strauss has used in his malysis of Oedipus 
and Asdiesl myths ts thst he has broken 
down cach story into shortest possible senton- 
ces and has placed them in different categones 
which articulately unfold the underlying 
contradictions that afte present in them In 
other words. be insists that a myth of this 
sort could be understood by itseit Bot he 
himse if has modified this view in his moou- 
mental four-coume Mythologiques (Cs 
Keemg. 1976 : 4031 In the very first volume 
of this : The Raw and the Cooked (1969) be 
while examining a compiey of myths among 
the Indian tribes of central Beazil depends to 

a large extmt cn oritura!l evidences for inter- 
pretation. “His exceedingry complicated and 
nvoloted decpherment of thelr ‘myth 
logic’ is analytical tour de force” { Keesing, 
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1976 : 403). In the subsequent volumes of 
Mythologiques he discusses in detail the ever 
expanding wibs of myths, and states that 
unlike kinship systems myths as well as 
mythic themes and symbols refuse to remain 
within particular societal boundaries. Levi- 
Strauss concludes ‘with a sweeping vision of 
cultures. the mind. and the human condition” 


(Keesing, 1976 : 403). 


Levi-Strauss holds the opinion that myth 
is more amenable to repetition and through 
repctition its structure becomes apparent. 
The synchronic and diachronic sequences 
provide a ‘slated’ structure to a myth. The 
slates are not indentical but are slightly 
different from each other. “Thus, myth grows 
spiral-wise until the intellectusl impulse 
which has produced it is exhausted. Its 
growth is a continuous prooess, whereas its 
structure remains discontinuous” (Levi- 
Strauss. 1972 ; 229}. And this being the case, 
myth closely corresponds “to both. language 
on the one hand and parole on the other. 
Myth is an intermediary entity between 8 
statistical aggregate of molecules and the 
molecular structure itself.” (Levi-Strauss. 
1972 : 2291. 


But is he right ? He is solving puzzles, and 
often doing it with few clues along the way 
and little ‘evidence’ at the end that the 
puzzle has been pieced together cofrectly...... 
his often daring assumptions about the oogni- 
tive worlds of other people.,......sssscss have 
raised many an anthropological doubt. One 
of the grave problems in this whole mode of 
analysis is to introduce mote Controls on & 
method tbat can discover, of create, structure 
in any cultural meterialL Whether ‘Levi- 
Strauss’ interpret ations endure, there is tittle 
doubt that myths have a logic, structure. and 
richness we had not suspected and ‘that most 
of the work of deciphering them still lies 
ahead (Keesing. 1976 : 403). 


‘The structural analysis emphasizes ‘an 
intellectualist cognitive view of myth, but 
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does not aim at psycho-analytic interpretations. 
which view myths as projective systems or as 
reinforcing elements of existing socio-political 
organization and various customs. And further, 
in Levi-Straussian analysis there is no univers 
sal pattern regarding the categorization of 
elements in a set of myths. ‘‘There are many 
ways in which the elements in a set of myths 
might be logically arranged for purposes of 
analysis. One has no way of knowing whether 
the chosen arrangement is the correct one.” 
(Plog et al, 1976: 403) 


A myth invariably assumes a specific form 
within the context of a particular culture as 
it is composed of local heroes flora, fauna and 
objects. although its basic theme remains 
unaltered. Thus. ‘before subjecting myths to 
structural analysis one should first examine 
them within the context of particular cultures, 
so that explanations can be had for many a 
custom, 


The multiple binary contrasts which the 
structural analysis aims at have limited value 
functionally; for, in myth the contrasts have 
differential functional meaning, whereas in 
linguistics any pair of contrasts, say, ‘p’ and 
*b* carries equal functional load. In myth, for 
instance, the paradigm : ‘autochthonous origin’ 
and ‘denial of the autochthonous origin’ does 
not operate with equal functional load in the 
same matrix. In Juang culture autochthonous 
origin is attributed to plants and tiny creatu- 
res only and not to higher creatures. They 
belicve in the bisexual origin of man. They 
have a myth which accounts for their origin 
from a Rushi (Saint) and his consort. It is 
quite likely that this myth must have been a 
later import to Juang society—probably after 
their contact with the neighbouring Mindus. 
However. they oonsider this myth to tea 
reality; and it is also quite likely that this 
perticular myth might have been the outeome 
of thir own progressive thinking. Myth is 
aiways an interesting product of the human 
mind. “It is sham history. the fictitious 


natrative of evente that never happened” 
(Tylor. 1930: 121). 


The Juang is a primitive Kolarian tribes 
which mainly inhabits the forest-clad upland 
regions and the valleys in the district of 
Keonijhar, Orissa. The total pupulation of the 
tribe as per 1971 census i 21, 890. The tribe 
has a dialect of its own which belongs to the 
Mundari group. The Juangs live in small and 
compact villages. Most of thc wviilages are 
uniclan in composition. Each village has its 
own territory which is exclusively controlled 
and exploited by its inhabitants collectively. 
For subsistence the Juangs primarily depend 
on shifting cultivation, which they practise 
on hill-slopes. The chief crops are: rice, 
millet, rape-seed, sesamum, mustard seeds and 
pulses. 


“The Juangs are divided into named, 
cxogamous clans based on agnatic descent. 
A clan or clan segment forms the core of each 
village, which consists of (1) a local descent 
group composed of a co-residential aggregation 
of males of at least three generations, togegher 
with their unmarried sisters and daughters, 
and (2) unmarrying female spouses. The local 
descent group is segmented into a number of 
smaller agnatic groups larger than the family, 
but these lack clear-cut structural definition’ 
(Mc Dugal, 1963 : 184). 


The Juangs have a unique culture of 
their own which has got much less similarity 
with the cultures of the neighbouring tribes. 
Likewisc, their myths also do not have any 
similarity with those of the neighbouring 
tribes and castes. Juangs have both cosmogo- 
nic as well as functions! myths. 


Cosmogonic Myths 


These myths explain the origin of the 
cosmic phenomensa. such as. the Sun, the 
Moon. the Earth, water. firc. lightning and 
thunder. 

Origin of the Universe 

In the remotest past the Matipruthivi oc 

Mother Earth was very unsteady and there 
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were no human beings onit. Allthe deities 
implored the Dharam Deota or supreme God to 
bring the Earth to a steady state so that living 
on it would become possible. Dharam Deota 
decreed that it would be possible if Earth is ste- 
eped in the blood of the Rushi's first son. Ha- 
vingcome to know this episode Rushain armed 
her son with bow and arrow for his security. 
But, once, while he was engaged in an amorous 
sport in the forest, keeping off his bow and 
arrow on the branch of a tree, he was attacked 
by a tiger and instantly died. And immediately 
after his death all the deities rushed to the 
spot and without the knowledge of Rushi and 
Rushain they took away the dead body and 
started swinging it vigorously round and round 
until blood oozed out from it profusely, which 
they sprinkled all over the Earth. As a result, 
the Earth became steady. and from the palms 
and fect of Rushi’s son hills and valleys 
emerged. Rivers and streams flowed from his 
nostrils and eyes and forest grew from his 
hairs. Thus the Earth became suitabl: for 
habitation. Rushi had eleven other sons and 
twelve daughters, and from them the Juangs 
were born and lived on the Earth. 


Origin of Fire 


In the very remote past there was no firc. 
The Juangs used to eat their food raw. One 
day Rushi and Rushain went to the Meghanad 
hill top to dig up roots and tubers. And, while 
they were digging, the iron blade of Rushain's 
digging stick struck against a piece of stone 
and there was a sparkle. And while Rushain 
was hitting the stone again and again to get 
sparks: Rushi skilfully collected the fire 
through a piece of dry wood. 


Origin of Water 


There was no water for the Rushi santans 
(Children of Rushi) in the world. They were 
quenching their thirst with their mother’s 
breast milk. One day all of them were out for 
hunting; and on the way the youngest one 
became extremely thirsty. Immediatelv reco- 


llecting his mother’s instruction he loudly 
called her out and upturned a stone slab, and 
instantly water gushed out from its underne- 
ath. which turned out to be a percnnial 
stream. Thus the problem of water or Lalak 
was over. There is another myth which states 
that water flowed from the eyes and nostrils 
of Rushi's eldest son. 


Source of thunder and lightning 


Indra Raja has married a daughter of the 
Sun god. Indra Raja is quite older than his 
bride. His head and belly are disproportionat- 
ely big. Hence his bride ridicules him with 
waves of laughter. The flashing of her teeth 
while Jaughing is the lightning or Batas. And 
when Indra Raja, being exasperated, beats 
her,the sound of his blows is the thunder. 


Origin of Sun and Moon 


Bla (Sun) and Lerang (Moon) were the son 
and daughter of Dharam Deota respectively. 
Lerang was in love with Rushi’s son, and 
wanted to marry him. One day Bcla followed 
Lerang to Rushi’s residence. Being attracted 
by the brightness and radiance of Bela, Rushi’s 
eldest daughter fcllin love with him and 
wanted to marry him. This, very much infur- 
jatcd Lerang, who complained to Dharam 
Drvota about Biula’s new amorous affair. As 
jealousy and animosity grew between Bela and 
Lerang, Dharam Deota ruled that the brother 
and sister would no longer remain together, 
and allowed thum to marry Rushi'’s daughter 
and son respectively. Since that time Sun and 
Moon appear alternately. 


Origin of Stars 

The stars or Kenum-dak are the souls of 
ghosts. When a person dies out of hanging,/her 
soul becomes a ghost and remains in the sky 
as a star, because such a soul is not admitted 
to the celestial abode of Dharam Deota. 


Origin of Man 


The Juangs trace their origin to the myth- 
ical couple:Rushi and Rushbain. The whole 
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tribe is divided into a number of exogamous 
clans. which trace their origin to different 
sons and daughters of Rushi and Rushain. 
They believe that Rushi and Rushain were 
the original inhabitants on Basuki Mata or 
Mother Earth. Rushi and Rushain are semi- 
diified culture heroes of the tribe, who estab- 
lished both the natural and social order on 
Earth at the behest of Dharam Deota or 
Mahapurub, the omnipotent Creator. 


Functional Myths 


Functional myths vitalize and rcinforce 
various social institutions and customs. 


Use of Leaf-dress 


In the early days Dharam Deota had given 
cotton clothings to the Juangs to wear. which 
they had been using quite for some time. But 
cotton clothings created security problems for 
them. As they used to livein dense forest, 
man-eaters could locate them easily because of 
cotton clothings. As these became a hazard 
for them, they complained to the Dharam 
Deota, who cursed them to wear leaf-dresses. 


Practice of shifting cultivation 


Following Rushi and Rushbain, their culture 
heroes, the Juangs lived on the forest-clad 
Meghanad hill range. In the earlier times the 
whole area was abound with'various typxs of 
edible fruits, which, in course of time. dimini- 
shed. Being faced with the scarcity of food in 
their habitat, they wanted to dcsert Megha- 
nad hill range and settle elsewhere. At sucha 
critical juncture of their society, Rushi in the 
guisc of a person (called Basudev) once again 
appcarcd amongst them to teach them techni- 
ques of cultivation. But as the geography of 
the arca was not suitable for settled agricult- 
ure, he taught them the techniques of Podu- 
Chas or slash-and-burn cultivation. And 
further, he had advised them to rotate the 
plots under shifting cultivation as their produ- 
ctive capacity declined. 
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Myth concerning Food habit 


Dharam Deota had sent a courier to the 
Juangs to cnquire about their well-being. 
When the courier reached the Juang territory. 
he was killed and eaten up by the Rai-Baria. 
the Juang sorccrer and witch-doctor. Having 
come to know this incident, Dharam Deota 
himself came down and asked the Rai-Baria 
about it. who flatly denied the charge. Then 
Dharam Deota forcetully opened Rai-Baria’s 
mouth and saw a tuft of hair (ihunta) growing 
on his tongue. He tried to remove that, but 
could not succeed. Thus he gave Rai-Baria a 
frog toit thinking that the hair would fall, but 
the tuft remained as before. Subsequently he 
gave him fish, crab. reptiles, birds and various 
mammals to eat, but the hair-tuft did not 
come out. And finally he gave him a hairy 
caterpillar to eat. which caused the hair to 
fall. Thus Dharam Deota cursed them to be 
omnivorous. 


Ballet 


In the beginning Rushi and Rushain used 
to lead a sportive life when they were without 
any encumbrance. But in course of time 12 
sons and 12 daughters were born to them. As 
the children started growing older it became 
inconvenient for Rushi and Rushain to sleep 
in one room with the children. So Rushi built 
another room for the children. But the chil- 
dren at times quarrclled among themselves and 
disturbed Rushi and Rushain at night. Thu: 
in ordcr to kcep the children engaged for some 
time, Rushi devised a ballct in which brothers 
and sisters could participatc. He taught his 
children the ballet, in which the boys played 
the musical instruments and the girls danced 
as per the musical rhythm. And even today. 
in Juang society brothers and sisters could 
dance together without any qualm. 


Use of Tooth-twig 


Mahadcv madc two clay dolls for his con- 
sort, Parvati. The dolls were so charming that 
Parvati wantcd Mahadev to give them lifc. 
Mahadev in turn approached Dharam Prota 
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so as to render life to the dolls. Dharam Deota 
did so, and as soon as the dolls came to life 
Parvati offered them food to eat. which they 
refused to touch. Parvati felt very uneasy, and 
she approached Dharam Deota to solve her 
quandary. Dharam Deota advised her to give 
tooth-twigs to the dolls first for cleaning of 
their teeth, and only after that they would 
accept food. Thus today all the Juangs clean 
their teeth with tooth-twigs before taking 
first meal of the day. 


Besides these, there are still a number of 
functional myths in the verbal tradition of 
the Juangs ; but it is not necussary to discuss 
them all here. Our purpose here is to show as 
to what extent Juang myths account for the 
origin and evolution of the universe and 
other natural phenoracna. and validate their 
social structure and reinforce social relations. 
But before doing so it is necessary to examine 
them in the light of Levi-Strauss’ model. A 
cursory survey of the Juang cosmogonic myths 
indicates that they do not contain any clear 
concept of evolution. 


The myth relating to the origin of the 
universe undoubtedly refers to the past, 
nevertheless it explains the present. Jt has a 
specific pattern, which is in a way timcless, 
because it does not explain any progressive 
transformation of Earth. excpting that it 
changed over from an unstcady state to a 
steady onc. It rcfers to a sequence of probable 
post happenings which is non-reversibie. 


This myth consists of several elements 
no doubt; but there is no contrast of ‘elements, 
such as, overrating of blood relations versus 
‘underrating of blood relations’ or ‘autoch- 
thonons origin of man’ versus ‘denial of the 
autochthonous origin of man.’ It rather 
justifies and corroborates some of their 
periodic rituals. Apart from worshipping 
innumerable deities and spirits, the Juangs 
regulary propitiate two Supreme beings 
together: the one Dharam Deota, the Creator 
and Controller, and the other is Basuki Mata 


or Mother Earth that sustains and nourishes 
them. As a matter of fact they offer animal 
blood, which is considered a high sacrifice, to 
both of them on every important occasions. 
And there are reports that they too offer 

human blood to propitiate these two Supreme 

beings when they are confronted with an 

unprecedented natural calamity or social 
adversity. And thus what the myth statcs is 
that when the Earth was unsteady, a still higher 
type of sacrifice must have been necessitated, 

that was the blood of a sacred and spiritual 

being. And further, the myth also justifies 
the use of buw and arrow as weapons of 
defence against menacing wild animals and 
worst enemies. Finally, it also justifies as to 
how hilis, jungles and rivers came into exist- 
ence the moment Earth returned to a steady 
state in order to sustain human beings. Hills, 
jungles and streams are an inextricable part 
uf the life of the Juangs. 


The myth relating to the origin of man 
amply denies the autochthonous origin of 
man; and instead, it attributes bisexuality to 
human origin. It states that in the beginning 
there was a celestial being, called Rushi, who 
on Earth, fell in love with a female demon, 
who became his Rushain. Twelve sons and 
twelve daughters were born to them, and from 
them the Juangs descended. 


Other cosmogonic myths relating to the 
origin of Sun, Moon. Water, Fire, Jungles, 
Hills, etc. do not contain any idea of evolution. 
Each of them constitutes a single narrative 
which simply legendarily accounts for the 
origin of a phenomenon. Any search for the 
groups to which each of these myths belongs 
is a time-consuming and cumbersome effort. 
And. in spite of this, it is not certain whether 
any strenuous search will be fructuous. Most 
of the Juang myths, though centre round 
Rushi, the mythical character, they do not 
reflect a system as each narrative appears to 
be an independent unit. As such, it is impossi- 
ble to locate gross constituent units or 
“mythems" in Levi-Straussian sense. Lingui- 
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stic analogy of myths, as suggested by Levi- 
Strauss, is ambivalent and somewhat confu- 
sing in its universal application. Thus it is 
not correct to suppose that the meaning of a 
myth is made explicit through its own 
structure, similar to the syntactic structure 
of a language. Myths are the products of 
creative minds of some literary artists who 
have tried to provide answers to certain 
questions which might have arisen in folk 
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minds. In other words myths are supine 
artistic products which aim at rcasoning 
out certain folk enigmas. 

In Juang concept, as in the Trobriand 
tradition, the mythical] personages were 
living the same type of life as their own, 
under, more or less, similar cultural condi- 
tions. And, further, they bclieve that all the 
mythical events happened in the very distant 
past which have not been repeated once again. 
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FOLK TALES FROM 
SARALA MAHABHARATA 


Sarala Dasa was the first historic man of 
letters in Oriya literature. He flourished in 
the reign of Gajapati Kapilendra Deva ( 1435- 
1466 A.D.) and his son Gajapati Purusottama 
Deva (1466-1497 A.D.) the great rulers of the 
solar dynasty in Orissa. The Poet Sarala Dasa 
composed ‘Mahabhbarata’, ‘Vilanka Ramayana’ 


and ‘Chandi Purana’ the three notable epics in 


Oriya language. The Mahabharata, out of these 
is a national epic from many standpoints. It is 
a veritable mine of information on places, 
peoples and the society of Orissa of the time. 
Jt is a treasure hous of knowledge for all those 
who want to know atout social, political, 
economic and religious life of the Oriyas from 
any one source. 


Sarala Dasa, a great poet of unique genius 
was not versed in ‘Japa’ and ‘Tapa’ but all that 
he thought and wrote was possibly due to the 
grace of Sarala, the mother goddess at Kanak- 
pur close to his village. He was an ignorant 
Sudra being bom of a cultivator's family. He 
spent all his later life like a true saint under 
a banyan tre: where the poet's Samadhi stands 
now as a place of sanctity held in high esteem. 

‘The saint poet Sarala Dasa, kcering in mind 
the main theme of the great Sanskrit epic, 
mitted his Mahabharata with hundereds of 
well planned and well thought out new stories 
in a very appealing and realistic way. In those 
stories, he made direct as well as thinly veiled 
references to the coontemporary history, 
historic persons and events of Orissa. Besides, 
he has described the battles, duels, military 
campaigns. wars. etc., as if he had personally 
perticipated in these historic military campa- 
igns of Kapilendra Deva, his contemporary. 
He was thus not only a great poet but the 
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most modern in spirit of all the poets in old 
Oriya literature. He may be viewed as unique 
in the whole range of Indian literature from 
this point of view. 

Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa is an ocean of 
folk stories. There is not a single description 
of an cvent, a place, a person or a thing into 
which a story is not introduced. All the great 
heroes ‘and minor characters of his Maha- 
bharata are localised as jf they were born and 
brought up in the rural Orissa and their 
stories have become a living part and parcel 
of the folk life and culture of Orissa. One may 
visualise the trend and philosophy of Oriya 
life and feel the impact on it of such folk 
stories retold in this monumental work. The 
poet Sarala Dasa, without much of formal 
education and relying only on the innate 
insight of his poetic genius has dived deep into 
the heart of men and matters and cleverly 
collected innumerable folk stories under the 
titles of Upakhyana+. Charita, Katha, etc., and 
sewed them into the main stories which then 
formed thw principal part of the Mahabharata. 
The most insignificant things like a small 
river, a pond, a plant or a wooden of iron post 
have found a place in his stories which convey 
the history of the rural life of the time. Some 
folk stories, important ones among those. can 
be summed up here for proper evaluation of 
the poet’s creative genius. 

The Pandavas and Kunti in Sarala Maha- 
bharata are no doubt the inhabitants of 
Hastina but are portrayed as if they belonged 
to Orissa and the poet has depicted Pandavas 
as acting and behaving as the brothers do in 
any Oriya family and Kunti resembles on old 
mother or mother-in-law of any Oriya house. 
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Apparently very minor things have assumed 
importance in Sarala’s creations. For instance 
the instrument which helps a thief to break 
open a house is not a simple thing made of iron 
but a thing possessed.of magical powers because 
while forging it the blacksmith has observed 
fasts and performed many rituals. In every 
village there is some such humble blacksmith 
who prcpares an instrument like this and 
hands :t over to the thief. In order to confirm 
the veracity of this account Sarala Dasa goes 
to say that Krishna used to have such an 
instrument which was called ‘Lakhana’ and it 
was given to him by Brahma to opcn the doors 
of the house of Radha. Fabrication of such 
stories portraying popular beliefs and customs 
of rural Orissa is a speciality with Sarala Dasa. 


Goddess ‘Durga’ is presented in the myths 
as three-eyed. But the Puranic story under- 
lying it has heen twisted and given shape of a 
folkway by Sarala Dasa in his Mahabharata. 
It is related by Sarala Dasa that once while 
Gauri was playing with her friends Shiva 
came there for alms. Gauri's friends tcased 
Shiva on account of his cadaverous dress and 
appearance. While Shiva was playing on his 
‘Dambaru’ a ‘Kauri’ got detached and flying 
off struck on the forehead of Gauri and caused 
an eye to grow which in course of time became 
a permanent feature on her face. 


Folk imagination accepts fantasy, relishes 
sensation and relieves the mind of the boredom 
of day to day life. Sarala Dasa's ‘Navagunjara’ 
is such a fantastic creation appearing to folk 
imagination. It isa creature each of whose 
nine bodily features is drawn from the physi- 
cal features of one of the following: serpent, 
elephant, horse, lion,bull, cock, pea-cock, tiger 
and man. The nine features represent nine 
sentiments and nine colours and so on. Similar 
is his conception of an insect with four legs 
and four hands giving out rays of pearls, with 
teeth made of dimond and body of chrysobe- 
ryl, with fourteen eyes from which emerge 
sparks of rubygems. And this insect, it is said, 
cuts a cat's cye stone ina thousand years. 


Such an obvious impossible and inconsistent 
picture appears consistent and possible to the 
folk imagination which accepts it with what 
Coleridge calls “willing suspension of disbelief". 

Th: story of a mango-sheil sown untimely 
in an arid land bringing forth a plant which 
soon becam+z a mature mango trce so that the 
wishes of the Brahmin guest of Yudhisthira 
could be fulfilled is fantastic and highly 
didactic. This impossibility was made possible 
only through the observation of truth by the 
Pandavas, as cach of them related a story of 
their life. Sarala Mahabharata abounds with 
similar stories which illustrate the unique 
imaginative power of the poet. 


Ananta Sudra was a poor man who lived 
by seiling fuel. Once due to bad weather be 
could not go out into thu forest. So to collect 
dry fuel he entered a nearby Jagannatha temple 
and held up his axe to cut the wooden image. 
Th: deity appeared and bade him to collect 
food for himself and his wife from the 
Ganapati deity nearby. He went to Ganapati 
and collected his ration which fed him for 
three days. The weather became fine and the 
ration was stopped. Ananta Sudra then appea- 
red before the deity and complained about the 
cancellation of the ration by Ganapati. 
Ganapati was ordered to coutinue giving the 
ration to Ananta Sudra who thus lived happily. 
Seeing this one of his friends who was an idle 
man wanted to cut the wooden image of 
Jagannatha so that he could derive a similar 
benefit. But since his intention was tainted by 
greed the deity did not appear. Instead, a 
demon appcared and killed the idle man. 


The story of the streblus asper (Sahada) 
tree which is looked as very insignificant as a 
tree occupies a major role in Sarala'’s Maha- 
bharata. Once Mahadeva was out on his bull. 
The bull on the way took a leaf from the 
Sahada tree and fixed it at its ear. When 
Mahadeva enquired about the reason of his 
doing so the bull said that one would get 
good food. Mahadeva tried to foil his hopes 
and keeping that in mind wandered on the 
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banks of the river Vaitarani. At home Parvati 
felt hungry as she waited for Shiva who did not 
come back soon. As Parvati was starting to 
take her food Mahadeva entered the house. 
Parvati did not think it proper to take the 
food she had served for herself and threw 
it all into the bull's feeding vessel, which 
served as a good meal for the latter. This has 
so much impact on the folk mind that 
even to-day people looking for a good meal in 
a feast fix a Sahada leaf on the ear. The story 
of the Sahada tree has assumed yet more 
importance in the Oriya Mahabharata. The 
story goes that a husband who loses three 
wives consecutively marries a Sabada tree 
before marrying the fourth wife. This is a 
tradition in rural Orissa. In Sarala Maha- 
bharata Dhrutarastra, before marrying 
Gandhari marries a Sahada tree. The sons 
torn from the fourth wife are called ‘Golaka- 
putra’. So Duryodhana and his brothers were 
teased by Pandavas as ‘Golakaputra’. Duryo- 
dhana out of fury made captive alongwith the 
king of Gandhara, all the latter's sons; i. €», his 
grand-father as well as all his uncles and 
wanted to put them to death. The sons 
of Gandhara, though in starvation, decided 
to take revenge through one of them who 
would be saved to live on what little was 
given to them to eat. Sakuni, survived in 
later years after the death of his brothers, 
cleverly managed to become the real minister 
of Duryodhana and from the Mahabharata it 
is obvious how Sakuni played the pivotal role 
in the story of the destruction of the 
Kauravas. As Dhrutarastra had married the 
Sahada tree so the whole course of the story 
of Mahabharata was influenced by it. 


Similarly the stories of Bharada, the 
marriage of the daughter of Hari Sahu with 
Judhisthira, the story of Bihula, Mudgala 
Panda; Sachala harana, Surekha-harana;, Savari- 
Narayana and Nakula-Gorekha bheta; the 
duel fight of Mangalasena and Arjuna, the 
story of Keshavaraja-Sahadeva, Ganapati- 
Rudradeva, Karna-Rama: Siva-Ambara, the 


Bhandeswar Upakhyana, the marriage of 
Sureswari Ganga, the story of Bhimaraja and 
Babanabhuta, the account of Kumbhiradaitya 
Vadha and the story of Bharatia Pakshi also 
depict different aspects of folk life and 
character of the age. 

Different characters in Sarala Mahabharata 
have been drawn mainly from rural Orissa. We 
have in it lonely agriculturists, the smith, the 
potter,the painter, the tradesman, the prostitute 
Savara-Savarani, Kandha-Kandhunithe cart- 
driver, the gardener, the boatman, the artisan. 
the astrologer, the astronomer, the phy- 
sicians,the court bard, the Tantric, Brahmana, 
the hermit, beggar, the Kapalika, the thief and 
many other strange figures. Adding to these 
there are the supernatural characters like 
ghosts, spirits, witches, Brahmin ghost, Chandi, 
Chamunda and fantastic animals aud birds 
introduced into many of the stories with 
powerful effect. Such stories have made the 
characters of the Sarala Mahabharata who 
are national in significance, appear like sons 
and daughters of the soil and as a result the 
message of the poet has been easily communi- 
cated to the common folk. The poet has not 
only changed the original epic characters, 
many stories and incidents of Sanskrit Maha- 
bharata in his own way but also incorporated 
many excellent new stories, situations and 
characters to Oriya Mahabharata which has 
continued to captivate the rural folk for the 
last six hundred years. 


In the words of Dr. M. Manasingh, ‘Sarala 
Dasa is the one man in the whole of old Oriya 
literature to whom literature was life and not 
philosophy or ethics or religion. He had no 
pretensions to any sort of idealistic preaching. 
He is out to tell only stories of men and 
women like ourselves but a little magnified to 
make them interesting in the common eyes. 
The popularity of this Mahabharata caused 
it to be translated into old Bengali and it is 
heard from authoritative sources that the 
Mahabharata story as found in the Indonesian 
islands is closest, of all the versions in India, 
to:that of ‘Sarala Dasa.” 
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Folk-tales on Jayadev 


About the origin and development of the 
word ‘Loka’ in sanskrit Veda and Purana, an 
illustration is given by Dr. Chauhan in his 
hook “Loka Gitonka Sanskrutika Prustha 
Bhumi (1D. In this chapter he has written _ 
how the word ‘Loka’ was uscd in Veda and 
Purana. He has also stated that the meaning 
of this word is something which was against 
Veda. But gradually, this word occupies a 
special place in Veda. So it was stated in 
Bhagabat Gita. “Atosthi loke vede cha 
prethitah Purusottamah.” (2) In this way the 
word ‘Loka’ occupies a special place in 
between Sastra and verbal principles. The 
word ‘Loka’ has been used for the subjects of 
the state in Ashokan Inscription. (3) 

In Prakrit and Apathransa we have seen 
‘Lokayata’ (Lokayatra in Oriya) (4) and 
‘Lokapyakaya’ (Lokaprabada in Oriya) 
(5) identify the civilization of the people. 
Tulasi Das, a Hindi poet tried to establish 
the difference between ‘Loka’ and ‘Veda’ 
from the point of view of its nature. (6) 

In Oriya and Hindi ‘Loka’ (people) ‘Jana’ 
‘man and ‘Grama’ (village), these words were 
used as the substitute for the words ‘folk’ in 
English. But among the thrce words one is 
used in broader: sense. The word ‘lore’ derived 
from Anglo saxon word ‘lare’ which means to 
be learned. Folklore means the knowledge of 
the civilized people. Dr. Chatterjee is of 
opinion that the meaning of the ‘Lokagyana’ 
is folklore. (7) 


Folklore is the oldest unwritten scriptures 
hirving with the people for all the time to 
come. Autobin is of opinion that “‘folkore is 
not something far away and long ago, but 
real and living among us.” (8) In folklore we 
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find the culture, civilization of the society. 
We also find from this how the people were 
laughing. crying, singing and dancing silently 
before us. It indicates the history of the 
people with ups and downs. It is just a paper 
printed with the daily news of the then 
society ‘prevalent in the country. We just 
collect the precious jewels from those 
newspapers for our uses in day to day 
affairs. In Oriya there is an anecdote with 
the people that the spot lies even aftcr the 
disease is cured. Like this people die when 
they are called back; but they left some- 
thing for the people for which we can not 
forget them. A famous poet of Orissa, Jayadev 
dicd peacefully during his days. But his 
literary works as well as his popularity and 
personality are stili alive in our mind. His 
greatest contribution to sanskrit poetics has 
given result to the huge numbers of transla- 
tions of it in different languages till to-day. 
We can find a number of books on Jayadev, 
published in different languages describing his 
personality as well as his works. But we are 
proud that we do not find traditions of 
Jayadev in large numbers anywhere other 
than Orissa. We also do not find thousands 
of palmleaf manuscripts containing arts and 
texts anywhere in India other than Orissa. 
Jayadev was the pivot round which the 
entire vaishpnav philosophy revolved for a 
century together. 


Jayadev was so popular in his days that 
people began to speak about his mysteries. 
We find so many folk stories which are still 
living among the people of Orissa. They are 
(i) about his marriage (ii) writing of Gita 
Govinda (i11) Abhinaba Gita Govinda and his 
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work (iv) other mysteries of his life. The 
stories are as follows: 

Once upon a time there was living a pious 
Brahmin named Bhojadeva. His wife Rama 
Devi brou ght up a child named Jayadev. When 
he was a child he became an orphan. Jayadev 
had to fight hard with the situation. At that 
time we find sanskrit was the only language 
for verbal communication and discussion. So 
Jayadev learned the language. From his very 
childhood lie led an isolated life. In his 
leisure time he‘used to discuss about God 
with his friend Parasara. In this way couple 
of days passed. 


There lived a Biahmin who had a daughter 
named Padmabati. The Brahmin took an oath 
that he would offer their first child for the 
service of Lord Jagannath. Padmabati was 
his first child to whom he wanted to offer 
before God for his service as ‘Devadasi’. But 
when he reached Puri he had a revealation 
in a dream from Lord Jagannath that he wants 
Padmavati to bz married with Jayadev. In 
this way the marriage took place. (9) From 
the above story we come to know about the 
childhood-and the marriage of Jayadev. 


Another interesting story which was ve y 
much popular in his days is.that when Jayadev 
was writing famous Gita Govinda he was in 
doubt whether he should write the line which 
means ‘beloved Radha to put her leg’on the 
head of Krishna to wipe away his sexual 
appetite or not. (10) To be or not to be was 
the question before him which worried him 
much. Thinking this, Jayadev went to take 
his bath in a nearby pond. At that time 
Jagannath came in guise of ‘Jayadev and filled 
in those lines left by Jayadev. When Jayadev 
came back and saw it he became astonished. 
He felt himself guilty before God as he was 
unable to see God in his eyes when Padmabati 
could do it. (11! This story indicates his firm 
faith on God. 


In course of time ‘Gita Govinda’ written 
by Jayadcev became popular in the socicty. A 


stone inscription indentifies its popularity. It 
is during the reign of Prataprudra Dev. (12) 
Purusottam Dev a king of the Gangas wrote 
a Gita Govinda in the same style of Jayadev's 
Gita Govinda (13). He wanted to introducé 
his Abhinaba Gita Govinda in place of 
Jayadev’s Gita Govinda which.was opposed 
by the people. So the king wanted to prove 
before Lord Jagannath to convince the people 
which one is good. Two palm leaf manuscripts 
were put before God. But in conclusion 
Jayadev’s Gita Govinda went up and Puru 
sottam Dev’s Gita Govinda remained under it. 
From this it was understood that Jayadev’s Gita 
Govinda is better than that of the king (14). 


There is another interesting story about 
his pious nature. One day Jayadev was 
caught by a few thieves. Those thieves took 
away all the properties from Jayadev and cut 
off his hands inside the forest. By chance he 
was found out by the king of Orissa when he 
was left inside the forest. He was carried 
back to capital and the royal doctors took 
great care of him till he was O.K. In the mean 
time he was unable to move outside. Those 
thieves came to Jayadev in guise of saints. 
But Jayadev however came to know that 
those saints were thieves in disguise, but he 
treated them like friends. He also praised 
them before the king like anything. The 
king was very much happy and offered them 
money and jewels and sent a few soldiers with 
them to pass away the forest roads safely. On 
the road those soldiers asked about Jayadev 
why he praised them so much tLefore the 
king. Then those saints replied. “Jayadev 
was once caught as a thief in the state of 
Karnataka: and he was put to be hanged. We 
gave moncy to these killers. So they did not 
kill him from his life and cut off his hands 
and legs. Asa result Jayadev could not 
forget that kind help and so he praised them 
before the king.” Suddenly at that moment 
they dicd by a thunder stroke. The soldiers 
fled away from that place with terror and 
informed the incident to the king. The king 
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immediately asked Jayadev and let him know 
the incident. Jayadev begim to cry beating 
his cutting legs and hands on the floor. 
Immediately his lag« and hands grew up. 
Seeing this everytody was astonished. 
Gradually Jayadev let everybody know the 
truth and people praited him (15). 


There is aleo a story told by all that River 
Ganga hersek came flowing near Jayadev's 
house when Jayadev became old and was 
unable to move totake bath in the River 
Genga. River Ganga was so much pleased with 
the devout that she came to Jayadev (16). 


We find lot of stories containing the praises 
cof Jayadev. People were very much happy 
with Jayadev for his dear qualities and firm 
taith on God. These are only a few sclected 
stories on Jayadev. There are also stories on 
Jayadev in sanskrit ‘Bbaktamala’ and Oriya 
‘Dardhyate Bhakti’. Abo we can find few other 
stories collected and published in monthly 
‘Sahakara’ in an article by Bhagaban Pati on 
‘Jayadev O’ Gita Govinda’. 


Jayadev was worshipping Radha and 
Madhava during his life time. He was a true 
Vaishnav. He had breathed his last at 
Brundavan. After his death king of Jaypur 
brought the image of Radha and Govinda 
from Brundeavan for worshipping. 


Gradually the form of the stories took 
new shapes. When the stories were retold 
colourful imaginations were added to it. 
According to its necessity people made addi- 
tions and alterations to them. Any way the 
stories were baving a flaw in the society. 


History traces an important role to justify 
the stories. From an inscription we find how 
the lang laid great emphasis on singing of 
Gata Govinda before Lord Jagannath (17). From 
this we find Prataparudra ordered the people 


to sing only Jayadev's Gita Govinda. From 
Madalapanjee we find poet Narasingha Dev 
became the king of Orissa and introduced 
(silcu kale) Gita Govinda (18).We also find few 
references ftom sound Indian inscriptions that 
there was a king in Orissa from Ganga dynasty 
Vanu II! who was a strong devotee of 
Jagannath ruled the country in the name of 
Purusottam (19), This gentleman was also 
praised asa firm devote2 of Govinda and 
Sripati (20). 


Jayadav'’s Gita Govinda was eo popular in 
Orissa that we find a lot of oriya translations 
in both prose and poetry. Even to listen Gita 
Govinda Jagannath himself used to come down 
fromthe temple as we find from ‘Dardhyata 
Bhakti’. So the stories on Jayadev we find 
from literature as well as religione He was 


rather the first man who united both Radha 
and Krishna giving them colours as Ali and 
Kali, Eda and Pingada, Atma and Paramatma, 
etc. as described by an ancient poet Trilochan 
Das (21). 


The stories retold on Jayadev was interest- 
ing. at the same time lucid. People were 
getting charmed telling the stories in connec- 
tion to Lord Jagannath. These are not stories. 
rather we believe them es true to the best of 
our knowledge. 
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FOLK LITERATURE AND 
The Contributions of Krushna Kanta Das p 


What is Folk-Literature ? 


Like literature, folk literature (lore) is an 
art form related to music, the dance and the 
graphic and the plastic arts, but different in 
the medium of expression which is employed- 
It comprises traditional creations of peoples, 
primitive and civilized. These are achieved by 
using sounds and words in metric form and 
prose, and include also folk-beliefs or supersti- 
tions, customs and performances, dances and 
plays- The data of folk-literature are the 
myths, legends, traditions, narratives, supersti- 
tions. religious rituals, customs. dances and 
explanations of nature and man, acceptable to 
individual ethnic groups in each part of the 
world at any historical moment It is also that 
art form which comprises various types of 
stories, proverbs, sayings, spells, songs, incanta- 
tions and other formulas like our leelas, jatras, 
palas, etc-, which employ spoken language 
as its medium. According to Charles Francis 
Potter, “Folklore (literature) is a lively fossil 
which refuses to die’’.(1) So the folk-literature 
becomes a part of the total culture in which 
we live and also it becomes a part of our 
emotional existence. The folk-literature serves 
as a source of inspiration as well as the main 
form of entertainment among the rural mass. 


The Tradition of Folk-Literature in Orissa 
and the place of Krushna Kanta Das 


The culture of any nation owes its origin 
to the primitive form of its folk-culture. 
Orissa is not an exception to this. As a matter 
of fact the origin of Orissa culture can be 
traced back to its ancient past. The foik- 
plays and dances, in its variety of forms, have 


Prahlad Charan Mohanty 


augmented the growth of Orissan folk culture 
As carly as 2nd century B.C. a strong founda- 
tion of folk culture had been establishsd ir 
Orissa under the patronage of Kharabela, the 
great Emperor of Kalinga. Dr. K C. Panigrah: 
observes, "The Jaina Cave temples of Udaya- 
giri and Khandagiri, which mark the begin- 
ning of the devotional architecture in Orissa 
provides a number of scenes of music and 
dance, carved on their facets in low relief”.(2) 


Many poets of Orissa have contributed tc 
the growth of folk plays. Most of them dc 
not find a place in the History of Oriya 
literature though they still survive in the 
memory of local people. Kavi Krushna Kanta 
Das is one among them. Before independence. 
many folk poets except a few, catered to the 
needs of the local people and their patrons. At 
that time neither poet, nor the patrons felt the 
necessity of publication of these works. Hence 
these poets could not get wide publicity. 
though they had cnriched the folk-literature 
of Orissa with their valuable contributions. 


Krushna Kanta Das flourished between 
1838 and 1903 in the village of Mangalpur, 
P.S. Soro, Dist. Balasore, Orissa. He was a 
poct, a literateur, a folk-dramatist, a director 
and an actor in one. He established a folk- 
drama troupe popularly know as “Mahapra- 
bhubadia Akhada Dal’ under the patronage 
of Balabhadra Prasad Das Bairiganjan Bhuyan 
Mohapatra, the then zamindar of Mangalpur, 
in Balasore District. The zamindars of Mangal- 
pur estate enjoyed a good reputation of being 
extremely devout and apportioning a good 
share of their income to charitable and devoti- 
onal purposes. It was a customary tradition 


with all the incumbents of the zamindar 
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family to construct temples, tanks, etc. during 
their tenure. These zamindars closely follow- 
ed all types of festivals and rituals that were 
prevalent in Jagannath Temple, Puri. These 
religious festivals were solely responsible for 
cultural upliftment of rural mass of the vast 
area. On these auspicious days the folk-plays 
of Krushna Kanta were enacted in an opcn 
air pendal. Different places around the pendal 
were reserved for Brahmins, zamindars. land- 
lords, high officers, music party, women folk 
and other sects of people. This type of arrange- 
ment ensured perfect discipline among the 
audience and the smocth enactment of these 
plays, though these plays uscd to continue for 
nights together. 


Enactment of the folk-plays 


Two or three young boy-actors, or actors, 
expert in singing, sing the whole chhanda 
(canto) of the play (written in verse) and 
chorus singers follow them after each stanza : 
The melody of these party supplied the nece- 
ssary musical nar-ations ‘with the help of 


musical instruments like ‘Mrudanga’, ‘Pakhauj’ 


‘Mandira’ and ‘Jhanj', etc., After the singing 
of each chhanda actors come to the pendal 
and play the role of respective characters 
in that particular chhanda by using the 
dialogue in prose, which is usually not written 
in the manuscripts. To give natural touch to 
the performances of the actors some beauti- 
fully painted wooden masks are used. Mostly 
in Rama Leela (verse plays on Rama), actors 
who play the role of Ravan, Mahiravan, 
Bivisan, Hanuman, Angada, etc., use the 
masks. 


To make the plays lively and the performa- 
nces attractive improvised scts are used in 
som: scenes of the plays. To cite one example, 
in Mahiravan leela, it is depicted in one 
chhanda that Hanuman has entered into 
petalapura and has sat on a tree near the bank 
of a pond to gather information about Rama 
and Laxman. This scence is represented by a 
raiscd platform covered with branches of 
trees, and Hanuman sitting on it. 


i 


J 


Krushna Kanta Das possessed an unique 
talent ‘in singing. instrumental music and 
dramatic performance. The tuning of most of 
the chhandas of his plays are his own creation. 
The language and music of his plays are so 
enchanting and appdaling., the actors and 
singers used to get it by heart. There are old 
actors, still surviving in different parts of the 
old zamindari who can even now sing all the 
chhandas of his popular plays in its original 
musical tune, prescribed by the poet himself. 


Mass-entertainment and Appeal 


The plays of Krushana Kanta Das are pri- 
marily intended for the entertainment in the 
rural mass. They were so popular that the 
peoplt from distant places like Balasore, 
Bhadrak, Soro. Kupari and Khaira, etc., used 
to come to witness these plays, I remember, 
quite clearly that during my childhood days, 
about 35 years ago and about 40 years after 
the poet's death the theatre-arena (till now 
popularly known as Jatra Pada) was packed to 
every inch of its space, holding an audience 
of six to eight thousand of people. 


Involvement of the audience 


The most outstanding feature of the folk 
plays of Kruslina Kanta is that, the spectators 
take active part in the enactment of the plays: 
In modern dramas and in the folk dramas of 
later period, the spectators’ only role is to 
witness it. But the audience of folk plays of 
Krushna Kanta are not silent onlookers. It 
has been prescribed for the audience in the 
‘Mangalacharan’ ( a kind of prologue to each 
play) to chant ‘Haribola’ (by men-folk) and 
‘Hulahuli’ ( by women-folk ), which amply 
suggests mass-involvement. To cite an example 
from one of his plays : 


“*Chant the name of the Lord, O people, And 
sing the glory of God and make life fruitful.” 
(Sita Banabasa Lecla) 


It asks the audience not to sit as silent 
spectators, but to participate in the actions 


-of the drama. Thus the audience project 
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themselves into the religious and the spiritual 
planes of the play. One cannot imagine, unless 
he witnesses these plays, how with the sacred 
utterance, the entire atmosphere gets surcha- 
rged with a kind of spiritual fervour. To cite 
another example, Hanuman, in ‘Rama Leela’ 
with his mask and long tail, before coming to 
the pendal, creates an unusual commotion in 
the audience by his first appearance. When 
his scene begins, sometimes, he makes a jump 
from the nearby tree into the audience and 
sometimes he conies from behind and lifts up 
a child and runs to the other side of the 
pendal. Here the play-wright’s intention may 
be to create some stage effects by which he 
can make the role of Hanuman more lively. 
But at the same time. the fact remains that 
it transports the audience. even though 
temporarily, to the ancient world of the 
‘Ramayan’. 


Social reforms 


In KrushnKanta's writing one often finds a 
kind of social commitment. He uses his craft as 
a platform to protest aganist the corrupt prac- 
tices prevalent in contemporary society. In 
many of his writings there is brilliant satire 
suffused with a kind of detached humour. For 
instance, in some poems he depicts the chara- 
cter of the village watchman who is a fricnd 
to all the thieves and anti-social elements of 
the locality and in another poem he describes 
the modern educated youth who fancy to be 
servile to the English Sahibs but at the same 
time look at their own culture, kith and kin, 
with contempt. Thus in his satirical writings 
one finds the magnificent wit and lyrical 
grace reminding one of Chaucer that is noti- 
ced in the latter's “ Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales”. 


Literary Works 


The works of Krushna Kanta Das can be 
divided into the following categories. 


1. Leelas ( folk plays written in verse ) 
2. Farces 3. Bandanas (Prayer songs) 4. Kirtan 


and DPDakhini (Devotional songs) 5. Doha 
(short songs written in Hindi). 


Krushna Kanta Das has written about 
nineteen verse plays in Oriya. His most popu- 
Jar plays are ‘Mahiravan Leela’ ‘Ravan Badha 
Leela’, ‘Sita Banabasa Leela’, ‘Aswamedha 
Jajna Leela (all these leelas are popularly known 
as Ram Leela), ‘Padma Puran Leela’, ‘Kalanka 
Bhanjan Leela’, ‘Satrati Leela’, ‘Savitri Satya- 
ban Leela’, ‘Prahlad Mahima’, ‘Harischandra 
Upakshyan’, etc., 


Krushna Kanta has borrowed the plots and 
themes of his plays from Oriya and Bengali 
epics. He has selected such colourful scenes 
from the vast spectrum of epics as will satisfy 
the rural audience and enrich the minds of 
the spectators with religious and moral teach- 
ings- As a devoted follower of Vaishnavism he 
has faithfully tried to preach this religion 
and morale to the people of Orissa through 
these folk-plays. 


The contributions of Krushna Kanta to the 
enrichment of the folk literature of Orissa 
cannot be underestimated on the ground that 
his works are not published. His iis a distinct 
personality in a long tradition ;of folk litera- 
ture in Orissa. As far as theme and technique 
are concerned the works of Krushna Kanta 
satisfy all the demands of folk-art. In his 
writings onefinds the treatment of various 
religious ideas brought from ancient mythology 
such as Rama Cult and Krishna Cult, in very 
lucid and simple manner so as to cater to the 
illiterate mass. The prime requirement of any 
folk art is to portray traditional or ancient 
beliefs and customs with a view to providing 
entertainment to the mass. The religious ideas 
that Krushna Kanta has treated in his writi- 
ngs, in course of time, have become a part of 
the traditional beliefs in which the millions of 
Orissa villagers are steeped in right from their 
birth. Krushna Kanta is a great artist in a long 
folk tradition of Orissa but not known to the 
outside ‘world and hence deserves further 
study and careful analysis. 
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Volume 1 Page— 401 (1949)— extract from Charles F. Potter. 
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FOLK-ELEMENT IN 


MODERN ORIYA POETRY 


Tie folk culturc has a deep root in Orissa 
which has obviously influenced its literature 
through centuries. The vast landscape of 
Orissa with 25% of primitive tribes as its 
population and 90° of the rural folk has been 
stretched in the coastal belt with a number of 
rivers f'owing towards sca in the Eastern direc- 
tion. This has facilitated the main rural folk 
to resort to agriculture and thus a deep rooted 
artisan civilisation has been built up with so 
many festivals, functions, customaries, Oshas 
and Bratas cach relating to thc artisan gods and 
goddesses primarily responsible for the welfare 
of the rural folk. Thus age old habits and 
unchanging customs have built up a folk 
culture in Orissa which las subsequently 
foun d its manifestation in literature. Even 
modern civilisation and impact of western 
culture have not been ablc to eradicate the 
old beliefs from the mass mind thus forming a 
rich heritage for Modern Oriya poetry- 


Nanda Kishore Bal (1875-1927) a poet 
popularly known as the rural poet of Orissa 
has extensively adopted folk elements into 
his poetry known as Nirjharini- In a poem 
known as ‘Nab Barsa Bhabana' (or the thought 
of the new rain) most romantically he narrates 
the thoughts of a lady whose husband is stay - 
ing away in a distant place. It is raining by 
drops. the sced has germinated; but it is a 
matter of pity that the king of her heart is 
not with her. She invites the pipcr to play on 
with his pipes, the drum beater to beat the 
drum in ordcr to overcome her melancholy. 
This idea has ben corporated in almost all 
the sophisticated Karyas of the ancient and 
medicval oriya poetry showing the mental 
agony and physical suffering of the heroine at 


Dr. N. Satapathy 


the absence of her lover during rains. An- 
other folk element which has marked its 
seal in Nanda Kishore’s poetry is about the 
marriage ceremony of the jackal which is 
widely sung by the rural children at the 
advent of monsoon“ The beauty of this folk 
song in its dual concept which refers to the 
marriage ceremony of the jackal while both 
sun and rain were there- The beating of the 
drum and the cawing of the crow are identified 
with the ceremony. because they are always 
associated with good luck and well meaning- 
Another poum of Nanda Kishore deals about a 
crow known as ‘Damarakau'. The crow caws 
early morning on the pick of a high mountain. 
The mountain is not static, it can move. Of 
course, this poem deals with mysticism which 
is difficult to be understood. Most of his 
poums are about the common people and their 
day to day life. A cow, an ox, a friend, about 
daughter-in-law, the girls, their womenhood; 
marriage, old age and death. The higher 
philosophy in these poems is about the transi- 
tory world and its short lived aspects. It will 
not be out of place to mention here that the 
concept of post-war poetry is basing on a 
sense of alienation which springs from this 
consciousness of death to a large extent. 


But the most effective creation of Sri 
Bal's poetry is perhaps about the princess 
(Jemadei) and her marriage with an old groom. 
How much sad she would have been behold- 
ing her grodm who was neither upto her 
dreams, nor upto the expectation of others. 
She was crying bitterly at the sight of the 
old man on the altar. Mark the reactions of 
her father who tells that his daughter is only 
of twelve years old. Mother tells that her 
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daughtcr is the only source of pleasure of 
their house. Lct she not be married at all. 
Brother wants his sister to stay at their home 
for all time to come. But the cruel and jealous 
sister-in-law wants her to depart as early as 
possible. Thus the folk song springs from the 
life and feelings of the common people who 
have no stamps of identity. They represent a 
rural civilisation with all the good basic values 
of human life. Sri Bal uses these folk elements 
as an archetype in his poetry where he tries 
to humanise the good values for a better 
socicty. In most of his poetry birds like 
pigcon. the duck, the crow have bzen picked 
up from the folk stories. Most of his lullabies 
or nursery songs deal largely about folk 
clements which has tremendous effect on the 
rural children of Orissa. 


The collection of folk tales by a great 
scholar Late Gopal Chandra Prabhbaraj and his 
fiancee Pitambari Debi in the twenties have 
given much impetus for adopting them in 
Modern Oriya literature especially in poetry 
in the pre and post Independence era. The 
scholastic works of Dr. K. B. Das, and 
Sri Chakradhar Mahapatra, folklorists and 
scholars have, also, drawn the attention of 
almost all the modern poets to utilise it as the 
archetype in their verses with modern analysis 
and interpretation. 


Here I should name few such attempts in 
the poetic creations of Sri Gyanindra Bcrma 
and Late Pranakrishna Samal both belonging 
to the village of Sri Nanda Kishore Bal, the 
major poet and Benudhar Raut, a notatle 
modern poet who have extensively used the 
folk elements in pre and post Independence 
Modern Oriya poetry. Sri Berma has adopted 
the entire folk theme of ‘Kalarei Fula’ ( a 
princess ) in his dramatic lyrical ballad 
‘Kalarei Fula’, and the ‘Yogi’ in his ballad ‘Bole 
Hu'nti’ written during the forties. The first 
dramatic poetry dealt about a cruel, wayward 
brother who insisted upon marrying his own 
sister as she had unknowingly taken up a fruit 
which he had kept as a term of marriage for 


his future bride. The worried parents had 
no way out than to arrange for the marriage 
ceremony. The repeated request of the gir! 
with tears in her eyes could not prevail upon 
the family as the parents had been blind with 
love for the obstinate son. The formal ceremoni- 
al arrangements were done. The altar was 
decorated. The pipers and drum beaters were 
called in. Friends and relatives were invit2d. 
The girl accompanied her d-arer friends to 
the river for a bridal bath. At the river she 
prayed the water deity to save her from this 
humiliation. She threw a bit of cosmetic from 
her body to the water which immediately 
transformed into a boat. She got on to the 
boat and drifted away in the down stream. 
The repeated appeal of her parents, the brother 
and the friends did not work on her. Shv. 
at last.-reached an island where she met a 
mendicant (Sanyasi) and married him to share 
all his sorrows and sufferings. A prince was 
in the disguise of this Sanyasi who later on 
disclosed his identity. They were married and 
stayed happily. 


The other dramatic poetry speaks about 
the inhuman deeds of the King who seduced 
away the beautiful wife of a merchant in his 
absence. The merchant coming back from the 
trade went on searching his wifc all ove: the 
landscape. He left his food and all costly 
habits and went on calling his wife at all doors 
till at last he met her within the iron bars of 
the royal palace. His wife during all these 
years had not succumbed herself to the king 
even though the love of the King towards her 
was genuine. At the very sight of her husband 
she committed suicide with a dagger as she 
had no scope for release. Her husband, also. 
committed the sam? in front of the royal gate. 
Afterwards the King, too, followed their path 
to perpetuate the depth of his love for the 
merchant’s wife. Of course, this story has 
been twisted and altered to some extent from 
the original folk tale. But the essence remains 
unaltered which reminds us about the Indian 
family where a wife considers her husband to 
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be a partner through ages to the end and beyo- 
nd. I have no scope to point out the poetic talent 
and artistic values of these literary pieces as 
my premier aim is to show how folk elements 
have infiltrated into modern oriya poetry even 
aftcr the ravages of the world war and the 
surrealistic trend of the modern poctry. 


In thc ost Independence Oriya poetry Sri 
Benudhar Raut and Sri Sarat Chandra 
Pradhan, both college teachers by profession, 
have widely adopted folk elements in their 
poctic creations. Sri Raut has accepted it as 
the metaphor in his carliest writings wherte- 
as Sri Pradhan uses folk rhyme as well as folk- 
talcs profuscly in most of his poems during the 
sixties and the seventies of the present century. 
The disparity and disillusionment of the post 
Independence period have induced Sri Raut to 
write his famous poem ‘Drink water, O, Wooden 
Horse’ (Katha Ghoda Pani Pee) absolutely 
designed after the folk-tale ‘relating to thc 
youngest queen who met tragic consequences 
by the mischievous deeds of other jealous 
rival queens. All these seven queens of the 
King were the daughters of a poor Brahmin 
who left them in the dense forest as he had 
no means to maintain them. The King met 
them accidentally and brought them to the 
palace. He married all these seven sisters. But 
the six clder sisters could not tolerate King's 
deepest love for the youngest sister and tried 
to do her harm fatally. As and when she gave 
birth to a son and remained unconscious the 
elder sisters killed the newborn and replaced 
a wooden toy by the side of the queen. This 
was rcpeated as many as seven times but 
the king could not get any scent of it. She 
punished the youngest queen as she had given 
birth to wooden toys and ' left her in tlie 
stable to take care of the horses. But one day 
while the King was passing through a tank 
he found seven children playing with a 
wooden horse and trying to quench its thirst 
by the water of the tank. When asked, they 
replicd that if it were possible for the queen 
to give birth to wooden toys why not the 
wooden horse drink water from the tank ! 


The King discovered the truth and came to 
know the pathetic story behind the wooden 
toy. However, the children were not dead and 
they were brought up by the water deity 
inside the tank. They were recovered and 
brought to the palace along with the queen 
from the stable. The six elder queens were 
buried under the earth with all sorts of 
physical torture. The story thus ends with a 
deep moral value as it prescribes punishment 
to the evil and reward for the innocence. Sri 
Raut in this poem considers the poor folk of 
Indian people as the wooden horse who could 
never rise against the mal-deeds and corrupt 
practices of the clever rulers and politicians. 
But in the long run the truth will prevail and 
the poor people will get justice, be it economic; 
social or political. Sri Raut in his poem ‘Black 
Sheep’ (Kala Mecndha) also gives an ironical 
remark about the common people with refer- 
ence to a folk tale relating to the woman and 
the sheep. The woman with the spell of her 
magic flower converts the black sheep to a 
handsome youngman and enjoys him at night 
and again makes him the same black sheep at 
the end of the night. Another peculiar folk 
story is about the 18 ft. long hair of a lady 
which was drifting along the current in a 
river inside a case was discovered by the 
prince who at once fell in deep love with the 
unknown lady. He swam across the upstream 
till at last he met her and got married. She 
was no other than a princess who was waiting 
for a lover through years. This tale at least 
shows the odds and ordeals the prince must 
have faced to achieve his objective with a 
conclusion that no true labour goes waste and 
fruitless. 


While summing up this could be said that 
the real talent of these modern poets lie in 
assimilating the folk elements into the present 
context, Some of the poets have used these 
elements in their poetry as the moral inference 
of their illucidation, while some have picked 
up the entire story in the verse form. Poets, 
namely, Sri Raut, Sri Pradhan, Sri Soubhagya 
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Misra and Prativa Satapathy have accepted 
folk elements as the archetype of their poems 
wnoereas poets like Dr. Kunja Bibari Das 
and Late Pranakrishna Samal and Late Bidyut 
Prava have used folk style in their poetic 
forms to a large extent. However, it will be 


a great hope for our literature to reestablish 
its commumication with the mass with these 
folk elements like that of myth which has 
become almost a part of thematic concept 


in the contemporary modern Oriya poety. 
With thanks. 
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Folklore and Literature 


The studs of folklore in India is of very 
recent origin. The Panchatantra stories which 
had originated in Bihar were so popular and 
acceptable to the people that, it spcesd through- 
out the world. These stories were not only 
populer in Europe. bout also influenced their 
culture. Thus, in most of the Fairy tales of 
Europe we find the rescmbiane: of folktales 
of India But unfortunately. thse folk-tales 
were pot studied in India much earlier. Folk- 
orcs are the most reiabie sourocs to reoonstr - 
uct the background of the people. The pilgrims 
usc to spread these folk -lores through prilgrim- 
ages. fairs and mxcias from one part of the 
country to the other. Therefore. we find some 
similarity in the songs and folk-tales of North 
India with that of the South India. We also 
find. to som extent. the common pattern 
in Foik-stcrature of different regons. For in- 
stance. we find the same types of folk-tales 
m Kerais and Kashmir. though with a slight 
regional variation. 

The word ‘Folk’ means ‘people and by ‘lore’ 
we mean ‘teaching or ‘that which is learned’. 
‘Thos. to make it more detailed the term ‘foik- 
lore’ means the study of anciont obser anocs 
and customs, th2 npotiors. beliefs. traditions 
superstitions and prejudices of the common 
people’ and after ali, the sciance of the survmi- 
val of acchaic belief and crstom in modern 
ages. The day-to-day life of the common man 
is folly depicted in the folk tales. The family 
happiness. chidren's adventurous babtts. par- 
ents! love. ive and fear of the unknown, etc.. 
are some of the important and common themes 
of folktales. The nature. the custom, traditi- 
ans and babits of varios communities in 
society ar¢ aimost samc. Thus, the culture of 
these common people of various communities 


Brundaban Chandra. Padh! 


is called Folk culture. Folk-tales are nation’s 
properties, for, these are symbols of national 
life, which carry the civilization in different 
ages. The writings of the modern poets would 
be popular only when they follow simplicity 
in writing which is the pattern of the writings 
of the folk songs and folk tales. 


In i7th century European writers gave 
some trace on the local life of the people in 
their writings. In the end of this century, 
Bises peri in his work ‘Relics of the ancient 
English poctry’ gave place to oral songs. John 
Brand in his work ‘Observation and the popular 
antiquitics of the British Isle’ have depicted 
the habits. traditions, beliefs and different 
stories of the English farmer. Then, in due 
course of time, the Germans contributed much 
in this regard. The name of a German scholar 
Max Muilkr is worth mentioning here. Then 
Tayior and Jams Fraser popularised it. Thus. 
the wostern scholars diverted the attention 
of the Indian scholars for folk culture and 
literature. It was G. E. Goover who, for the 
first time, created interest in the Indian mind 
for the collection of the folk songs. In 1872. 
his works “South Indian folk songs” had been 
published. Then Griarson introduced Bihar 
folk songs and in 1905 C. F. Usborne intro- 
duced ‘Folk songs and Proverbs’ of Punjab. 
Thus, the western scholars influcnoxd the 
Indian scholars foc the writing of tbe folk 
culture. 


Pandit Kapileswar Nanda Sharms was the 
first man in Orissa for the collection of Orissa 
folk songs. In 1876, he published some proverbs 
with the help of the then commissioner 
Ravenshaw Saheb. In 1903. Sri Neclamoni 
Bidyaratna published some proverbs in a book. 
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He was followed by Munsi Sheikh Abdul 
Maziz of Cuttack who published ‘Dogo 
Malika, and also Chandrasekhar Bahinipati 
of Puri who published “Parihasa Darpana''. 
Than in 1914, Sri Raghabananda Das published 
books on agriculture, time of ploughing avd 
crop. etc., in which he depicted the life and 
conditions of the ryots in a lucid and simple 
style. 


Generally. folk songs can be divided into 
two parts ; oral and written. Most of the 
folk lores like Doli Geeto, Holia Geeto (Song 
of the ryots), songs of the children, etc., are 
oral songs. Written songs generally constitute 
village songs written by the folklorists which 
are after being compiled in a book form sold 
at a low price, so as to enable the common 
man to read and enjoy the songs. Some of 
the primary works, which can be categorised 
in written songs are Bhuto Keli, Nabo Keli, 
Alankaro Boli. Deulo Tola,. Secta Bonobaso, 
Laxman Saktibheda, Honu-Arjun Koli and 
books on epidemics, flood & famine, etc. Oral 
songs can be divided into four different parts: 
Songs of the women. Songs of the men, Songs 
of both man and woman and lastly Songs of 
the children. 


Songs of the Women 


Crying songs. Puchikhelo Geeto, Osa 
Puia Geeto, Kuanro-Punei Geeto, Rai Damodar 
Geceto, Sojoni Geeto, Pania-Jhunia Geeto, 
Chita Kata Geeto, Baromasi Geeto, Dalkhai, 
Gunjpi kuta, Sainlodi Gceto and various songs 
for rearing of children. 


Songs of the Men :- 


Holia Geeto, Nauri Geeto, Sogodia Geeto, 
Gt umar Geeto. Moinsialo Geeto, Padmotola 
Geeto, Ram Ghota Getto, Bodo Bodia Geeto, 
Chakulia Panda Geeto, Ratha Gecto, Montra 
Geeto etc. etc. 


Songs of both Men and Women 


Sthuti Getiks, Humo, 
Sabeca-Saburuni. Chaito Paria. 


Rosoro Keli, 


Songs of the Children 


Inthe crying songs we find the Puranic 
and political influence and also in a largz scale 
the influence of the family members. It is an 
aggreable fact in the society that one day or 
other the bride must go to her groom's house. 
In other words. howsoever sweet and beloved 
a daughter might be she has to go to another 
house deserting her most affectionate parents. 
‘This has been depicted in various Indian 
languages in the form of village songs. 


In Oriya village songs we find : 


“‘Bapa Ghare Jhia narahe kehi, 
Raja Jema hele paraku det’. 
(Page 63 Pa-Gi-Sa) 
x × x x 


**Oli pani gade pinda talaku, 
Jhia janama ta para gharaku”. 
(Page 102, Pa-Gi-Sa) 
“ Annapurna dudher sar, 
Kal jabe go parer ghar”. 
(Bengalee ) 
“ Amere leela banani charak ladee 
Udi jansu para desh jo 
Ajare Dadajina Desh Maa 
Kale Janu pardesh jo’. 
(Gujarati) 
Thus, the crying of the father, mother 
and alsc°daughter of the time of her marriage 
has been very beautifully depicted by the 
village poets in their works. 


Puoresnic influence 


“Krushnanka bairee Kansa Asura. 
Nrusingh Bairee Mura Asura. 
Durganka bairee Mahisashura. 
Balira Sugrecba hela bairee, 
Mu sehipari tumbha bairee'. 
(Page 82 Pa-Gi-Sa) 


Thus in the above lines we can find the 
influence of Bhagabata. Ramayana, Mobha- 
bharata and Nrusingha Purana. The above 
lines also dipict the uneasiness and discontent 
in the minds of the brides 
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Political Influence 


Jarmanee Japanee satya karithile 

Raja mari praja palibe boli lo Bou, 

Tume sehipari satya karithila 

Mote mari bandhu bandhiba bolilo Bou” 
(page —75. pa. gi. sa ) 


Thus, political influence is clearly depicted 
in the above lines where along with the 
crying song the bride expresses her dissatis- 
faction and disappointment of the British rule 
in the country. 


Family Influence 


A woman bas to play dual role in her life, 
first as daughter and then as daughter-in-law. 
Therefore at times she depicts her emotional 
feelings in two different houses, in her father’s 
house and also in her father in-law’s house. 


*‘Bapa bole Jhia mora bara barashara 
Bou bole Jhia mora kolaku sundara 
Bhai bole Bhauni mo pakhe pakhe thau 
Bhauja dahance bole dura dese jau. 
Bhauja nuhai sehii para ghara Jhua 
‘Tikie kandai tike pochhi die luha”. 
(page 94, pa gi sa) 


In Maithili folk-lores also we get the same 
types of feelings of the brides depicted by the 
folklorists. 


“‘Maya mora santha ta pauti peta rihun 
Baba santhe dhenu gaya 

Bhya mora santhe phutali basan 
Bhaujika hruday kathor”. 


On the other hand, a girl who is sweet, 
beloved and affectionate in her father’s house 
has to face and tolerate all sorts of troubles 
and difficulties in her in-law’s house. Thus, 
the feelings of the bride in this stage has also 
been depicted.by the folklorists. 


“Se jeun malyani; ta jeun jhua 
Kahiba bachana boliba luba:. 
(page.114-pa:gi:sa) 


“Cbalile nananda pada undibe 
Padaka kathare kali karibe. 


Jhhingasibe mote ghadi ki ghadi 
Hadaru mounsa padiba jhadi.” 
(page—104 pa gi sa) 
“Shasu ta atanti ati durdanda 
Apabada debe danda ku dande.” 
(page—104 pa gi sa) 


ଏ x x 


Join kariachhu kalila bhua ™ 
(page-105 pa gi sa ) 


x x ଏ 


*. Kundakhia hunda munba dekhilt’’ 
( page—105 pa gi sa ) 

“Chakara pari se disu ta nahin 
Takuani achhu mohari pain”. 

(page=—100 pa gi sa ) 
Je jogya nuhen pinda talaku 
Taku dela sina singhasanaku”. 

( page—99 pa gi sa) 


But at the same time even in in-law's house 
a bride enjoys maximum pleasure and happi- 
ness and thus lead a prosperous and comfor- 
table life. Such feelings have also been depicted 
by the folklorists. 


‘Dedhasura mora bhai samane 
chauta chadhai nela, 
Shasura mohara bapa samane 
chhata adhuala kala. 
Jaa je mohara sanga sarisa 
` hata dbharikari nela, 
Shasu je mobara maa samane 
chaula Bishnu khelaila, 
Nananda mohara ahyara mandali 
dauar- jagi basila. 
( page —105-6-Pallipuspa ) 
However, it is dificult to trace the defi- 
nite date and period ofthe compilation of 
these crying songs. But these are very much 
helpful to reconstruct the social and family 
problems of those days. 


Pala 


Pala is the most popular cultural institu- 
tion in a villagewhere the people get maximum 
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pleasure and entertainment with all sorts uf 
cultural songs and functions. Upendra, Dina- 
krushna, Kabisurya, Abhimanyu, Gopal 
Krishna were the great patrons of pala. 


Pala is known as “‘Panchali’' in Bengal. The 
achievements of Satyanarayana or Satyapir is 
depicted in these pala. In order to fulfil their 
aims and ambitions people use to worship Lord 
Satyanarayana by conducting the palas, Sinnhi 
or “‘Sirini’’ is the most important material for 
worship of Lord Satyanarayana. The people 
of Cuttack, Puri and Baleswar worship God 
by providing this ‘Sirini’ which is nothing but 
a mixture of rice, Ita and plantains, It is 
said that Lord Satyanarayana is very fond of 
this ‘Sirini’. People who provide sirini to the 
Lord are able to gratify all their cravings and 
ambitions. It is said that Lord Satyanarayana 
came to this earth-in search of his food ‘Sirini.’ 


“Ami se je anadi alekha nirakara 
Sirini manase hoilu phakira kangala”, 


Pala has some similarity with the “Kabira 
Gana” of Bengal'‘which comprises one Gayaka, 
one Bayaka, and rest of the Palias. However, 
the popularity of Pala has been deteriorated 
in these days when people give more attention 
on theatre, music, cinema, etc. Thus, Pala 
has no importance and significance in this 
modern age of literature. 


Patua Yatra 


Patua is a kind of festival performed by 
the low class people, the Bauris and Kondoras. 
This is the day of worship of goddess 
‘‘Mongola", during which 7 or 8 people partici- 
pate in a group song like Pala. In the begin- 
ning, two persons participate in this festival. 
They were known as ‘Rauto’ and ‘Rautani’. 
Later on. the system of pala has been adopted 
and as many as eight persons participate in 
‘this festival. Before the festival starts, the 
participants use to pray to various gods and 
goddesses to memorise the songs. 


“Gaan gohirira beta 
Mua Mangalaku mo dandabata 
anukula hela geeta. 


Chiri gali chira bata 


Patrasuni boli bada debata 
Sunye ude pata chhata. 


Chiri deli chira bata 
Swargare bandili swarga debata 
tale bande Basumata. 
Shijhukatha poli poli 
Khetrare bandili khetra deuli 
bande Kalikata Kalee. 


Kendu patra kana kana 
Tote paidebi maricha pana 
Geeta karide sumarana”’. 
(Page: 554 Pa-gi-sa.) 
People of two different groups participate, 
in Badi Patua which is like ‘Badi Pala’. One 
group of people sing songs and they finish it 
in the half-day asking the other group to 
start it from the same point. Thus, this is 
very intcresting. Patua festival starts some 
5 or 7 days before Pana Sankranti. On the first 
day of this festival the participants partici- 
pate in the ‘Panitola Yatra’ in which the 
senior-most participant prays and worships 
God by observing fast. 


However, there is a lot of difference 
between the Oriya Patua and the Bengal Potua. 
The Potuas of Bengal belong to the labourer’s 
class. They are neithar Muslims nor the 
Hindus, but are down-trodden people. Thus 
there is the cast difference between the two. 
Even if they are Hindus they are not allowed 
to enter into the Hindu temples and at the 
same time carry the muslims on their should- 
ers. ‘Krishna Leela! ‘Gouranga Leela’ and 
‘Shiva Parvati Leela,’ etc., can be categorised 
in the Potua songs of Bengal. The following 
is angexample of Bengali Potua songs of Guru 
Sodayya Dutta: 

“Goura bhaktabrinda hariname bole 

thakur Jagannath, 

Jahar nam laile khandibe dehera pap. 

Daine achhena Balarama madhye bhagni, 

Tar bame Nilachandra achhena apani. 

Thakurer duare anna prasada bikay, 

Shudre anile anna brahmane ta pay; 

Chari kada kadi diye hadira 

jhata khay, 
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Hata-hati kola-kuli 
bhakate boli Hari Harn, 
Keun keun tulia laichhe 
charanera dhuli. 
(Potua Sangeeta, Guru Saday Dutta 
Page-91) 


Patua can be broadly divided into eight 
parts : (1) Sadharana Patua, (2) Ghoto Patua, 
(3) Uda Patua, (4) Phoda Patua, (5) Jhula 
Patua, (6) Nian Patua, (7) Konta Patua, 
(58) Khonda Patua. 


Danda Nata 


Danda Nata is the contemporary of Patua 
Yatra. The Danda Devi of Keonjhar is the 
founder goddess of Danda Nata. This is the 
most popular religious institution starting from 
Bengal to Tamilnadu where the foundations of 
Shaivism is very strong. It prevails in different 
parts of Orissa like Bodamba (Bhattarika), 
Dhenkanal (Chandrasekhar), Talcher (Hingula), 
Angul (Kalapata), Sambalpur (Samalai),Hindol 
(Ronkai bauti), Nayagarh (Gouri), Jhankad 
(Sarala), Banki (Charchika) and lastly, Kona- 
rka (Siddo Ramacbandi) etc., In Danda Nata, 
we find some symbols of Shaivism. All people, 
irrespective of religion and caste participate 
in this festival. There is no distinction in 
status and position during this festival. The 
Sudras enjoy equal status with that of the 
Brahmins. In this festival also, the people 
worship a Ghoto (Pot) to fulfil their ambitions 
which is known as ‘“‘Kamona Ghoto”’. Though 
the worshippers worship Shiva as their chief 
god. yet Ganesh, Gouri, Sarala. Saraswati, 
etc. are also being worshipped by the people. 
It is said that, the Rishis in jungle eursed 
Shiva and from that time onwards the system 
of worship of Linga has been originated. 


““Muneenam atra shapena 
papata gahane bane, 
Bahu jojana bistrutam linga 
parama sobhananm"’. 
Thus the Munis and Rishis worshipped the 
linga and since that time worship of linga is 


continuing in India. However, Shiva and 
Parvati can be compared with the Egyptian 
gods and goddesses Isiris and Isis. Like ‘Badi 
Pala’ in Danda Nata also, one group questions 
the other group in various spheres like 
political, mythological, general knowledge, 
etc. Some important extracts have been given 
below. 


Radhanka bapa maa kie ? 

Se ki nakshyatrare janma hele ? 

Debaki Basudev kahinki kansa ghare janma 
hele ? 

Jogeera pita mata kie ? 

Ashoka banare Seeta kana khaithile ? 


Chandra, pakshye chhijdanti pakshye 
badhanti kahinki ? 
x x xX x 


Kana nathai kie sunipare ? 
Urdhwaku kana teki kie sue ? 
Jiva nathai kie sabu khae ? 
Pada nathai kie chale ? 


Thus they sing oral as well as written songs. 
In this way they enjoy their family life very 
pleasantly and ‘happily. 


Chaiti Ghoda Nata 


This is the most popular and famous festi- 
val of the Keutos ( fishermen J). On this 
festival the Keutos worship their great 
goddess ‘Basuli’. The Keutos remain busy 
in this festival starting from Chaitra Purnima 
upto Astami. On the day of Purnima, all 
the Keutos gather at a place and worship a 
bamboo tree. After worshipping the tree they 
cut a large bamboo in order to prepare a horse 
titled ‘Chaiti Ghoda’. In the name of their 
goddess Basuli, they climb on the horse by 
singing songs as such : 


“Dhoba dbobalia-baunsa phalia 
Kathare hoichhi ghoda 

Tapare basichhi Kaibarta Raja 
Basuli‘pauchhi puja,” 
(Page 563, Pa-gi-sa) 
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Ghoda munde deli sindura kajjala 
Sipahij munde chandana, 
Sate hoithibu siddha basulei 
Ghoda munde parasana.” 
(Page— 562, Pa-gi-sa) 


Regarding the origin of Chaiti Ghoda, it is 
said that at the time of deluge ‘Lord Vishnu’ 
arrested a man from his ear and named him 
‘Dasaraja', However, once when Dasaraja had 
slept on the leaf, a fish called ‘Raghava’ 
swallowed him. Lord Vishna could know it 
and he released Dasaraja by tearing the sto- 
mach of Raghava. Lord Vishnu, then, said 
to Dasaraja. 


“Tote je gilila mina tohara bairees 
Ehaku maribu janme janme abatari. 
Tohara sagotra jati kutumba jemana, 
Samaste ye jeeba mari posibe jibana. 

( Page-7, Kaibarta gita) 


Therefore, Dasaraja and his ancestors became 
the staunch enemies of the fishes and they 
belonged to a separate:-class called fishermen. 
Then, Lord Vishnu gave a horse named ‘Basuli’ 
along with a boat to Dasaraja and asked him 
to go to Ceylon and rule there. Lord Vishnu- 
said to Dasaraja : 


“Ye Basuli ista tora bansare rahiba, 
Chaitra Purnima dina puja je paiba.”” 


Dasaraja, along with Basuli proceeded to 
Ceylon and became King. But after a few years 
Basuli died and with the incarnation Laxmi, 
she cried. Dasaraja, being sympathetic to her, 
asked Lord Vishnu to solve the problem. 
Vishnu said : 


‘“Yehaku pujibu janme janme abatari, 
Yehara nama je ate Ashwinee Baselee.” 


‘Thus this festival Chaiti Ghoda Nata is of 
the most ancient origin which is continuing 
ever since the epic ages 


Sakhi Nata 


Sakhi Nata is also one of the most primi- 
tive arts in Orissa as well as India. The actors 


and actresses are simply the idols not the 
living creatures. Yet Sakhi Nata has its own 
importance and significance in the society 
even in this age of theatres and cinemas. Sakhi 
Nata is full of songs. Therefore, it is most 
interesting and inspiring. It is difficult to trace 
the exact date of the origin of Sakhi Nata. 
However, it is said that goddess Parvati 
constructed an idol, and she did not allow 
Shiva to see it, lest he might be fascinated by 
it. However, Lord Shiva saw the idol, gave it 
a life and sent her to the earth. This is the 
background of the creation of Sakhis in 
primitive ages. Sakhi Nata is celebrated 
mostly in the eastern region of India on a 
stage of 12° long, 7° wide and 6° in height. 


It is said that, Sakhi Nata was as popular 
as cinemas in China at about 1000 B.C. The 
kings of China were inviting the managers of 
Sakhi Nata to exhibit the shows. Since 12th 
century even in Japan Sakhi Nata is consider- 
ed as the priinary exhibition on the theatres. 
These Sakhi Natas are very popular in 
England, Italy, Persia, Burma. Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Mexico, etc. In Mexico the 
Sakhi Natas give zeal and inspiration for edu- 
cational cultural and industrial progress. 


In Orissa, some of the important Sakhi- 
Natas are ‘Gopaleela, of Lokanath, ‘Kongso 
baddha’ of Gopal Das and‘Savitri-Satyobano’ of 
Padmanava. In Gopaleela, we find Devaki and 
Vasudeva were ill treated by Kongso while 
they were in prison. The wickedness and 
cruelty of Kong:o can be seen from the tongue 
of Ugrasena, the father of Kongso when Vasu- 
deva was escaping with SriKrushna in hand. 


‘“Ghora andhakara Pabana kharatara 
Bijuli teja prakata,. 
Karante gamana _ jani Ugrasena 
Asi ogalila bata 
Ture kanhira chora 
Nisa ratire helu bahara 
Tote dharineba. mohar katiba sira.” 


Then Ugrasena also uttered the words to 
Krishna: 
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“Tu jebe Hari Bhagabana, 
Dekha to Sankha Chakra chinha.” 


Karama Puja 


This Puja is celebrated in Sambalpur and 
neighbouring areas of Orissa. On the day of 
this puja the worshippers worship a tree 
called “Karama".The people has belief that by 
worshipping Karama ~they would get good 
crop, the childless would get child, they would 
be free from all sorts of disease and lastly they 


would live a very happy, prosperous and 
wealthy life. The worshippers use to sing 
songs. 


“Juhara ma’'go Karama sani tote 
Bandana karuchhi padagate 
Niputriki putra deu,Nidhaniki dhana 
deue 
Kanthare basina pada kahidebu mote.” 
(Pa. gi. sa. page: 575) 


Baramasi Geeto 


Pevuple also sing songs on various occasions 
and in various times. We find these songs in 
various regional languages like Hindi, Bengali, 
Bhojpuri, Maithili, etc. Folklorists in Bengal 
write : 

‘*Punya karma Baisakhete 

kharatara khbara, 

Tarutala nahin more-karite pasara 

Agni sama Ravi tapa na jae sahan 

Sire dite nahin ate anger basan. 

( P. 119 ; Phularar banabaser dukha: 
Kabi Kankana Chandi) 

“Chbaita Ayodhyame janame Ram 

Chandan so'ng lipabayango dham, 

Pahila mas laghyo Katika an 

Biraha bitha tana lagata ban 

(Baraha masa ; Kabita Koumudee, Hindi, 

Page-491) 

‘*“Maghamasa rutu aila Basanta 

Kahati Mandodari smana piyakanta."” 

*(Page-191, Bbojapuri Grama geeta) 
“Pouse prabala sheet bostra nahi pasa 
Himalaya parbate ashya darun batas.” 
(Seetar baramasya, Bangala pothi, 

Sankhya- 51, Patra Sankhya-1 Page-42) 


“¢ Adya Magushira shishire seeta 
Shreekrushna jananti Radhika chitta, 
Mo Kanhure.” 
(Oriya Pa. gi. sa. page 551) 
“Margasira masa hema, hema kale kanta 
kale gamana, he madhubana.” 
(Pa. gi. sa. Part II Pandulipi) 


Puchikhelo Geeto 


Puchikhelo is the most famous and popular 
one among the village girls. The village girls 
who are unable to get any opportunity to 
play the games like ‘Doo do’, ‘Kabadi, etc. 
consider this game as their only way of enter- 
tainment which is also a way of physical 
exercise for them. While playing they sing 
songs like : 

“Teniki ja, Teniki ja, Teniki na gale 

goitha kha.” 
(Page- 242, Pa-gi-sa) 

‘Janajiba harjit tora mora lo”. 

(Page- 230, Pa-gi--sa) 


“ Hatayelirie hataili, 
Chuda dui mana kutaili, 
Aintha patara chataili’’. 
(Page- 230, Pa-gi.sa) 
The folklorist Nandakishore has depicted 
these songs in almost all his folklores. 


“Are Kau maribi tote, 
Uncha parabata dekha mote, 
Uncha parabata budubudia, 
Tabinre basile shola bhendia. 
Shola shola satara pana, 
Rajaghara jhia kaudi gana”. 
(Page 239. Pa. gi. sa.) 


x x x x 


Damara Kau re Damara Kau, 
Uncha parabate bobauthau. 
Uncha parabata kunchi kunchika, 
Tahinre basichi tinimanjika. 
Tini tini pana Athara pana 
Bhainki dakai kaudi gana. 
(Nirjharini- Page-25) 
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This game is variously named ‘in various 
regions, In Baleswar region, it is known as 
“Puchopuchi”’. In Sambaipur region it is known 
as ‘chilolai’. 


Songs of the Children 


The songs ofthe children: can be divided 
into two parts : (1) Songs sung by Mothers 
and Nurses; (2) Songs by the children. At the 
time of feeding milk to their children mothers 
use to sing songs like 

‘Ne balada tanituni, Au nahin re 

doda pani” 
( Pa. gi-sa-Part II, pandulipi) 

When the children are in crying stage, 

mothers sing songs so as to enable them to sleep. 


“Jhul re hati Jhul 
Baa pani khai phul. 
Jhul hati jhul hati, 
Jhuli jhuli khae chhena kanti, 
Na jhulile khae Biradi banti. 
Jhul panda Jhul panda, 
Jhuli jhuli khae chhena manda, 
Na jhulile khae guli genda”’. 
(Page 264 ; pa. gi. sa) 
*“*Mo kuniki kie maila mada lo 
Bangi pakaila panjara hada, 
Nei mamun ghare chhada.”” 
(Page 262-Pa. gi. sa.) 


The children sing many songs while playing. 
Some of the important games of the child- 
ren are ‘Bohuchori; ‘Luchakali’, ‘Barihamitani’ 
(popular in Koraput Dist.), Chotigodi’, ‘Pilakhai 
Dahan’, ‘Karadi goja’, ‘Choka-choka Bhounr:’ 
etc. etc. 


Holia Geeto 


Though uneducated, the village ryots sing 
many songs and lead a very pleasant life. 
“Chala Chala Baule 
Nakara Bhaleni, 
Khaiba kancha ghasa 
pi’ba kundapani; 
Uchhura nakara bhaire 
Baula Karmara maguni re”. 
(Page-66, Pallipuspa) 


The ryots at times sing songs on the 
Ramayona stories giving them different colour 
“Yede bada Rajyare bibeka kehi nahin 

Raha Rama, na ja banaku nakahile kehi’’. 


x x x x 


“Rama Laxmana dui goti bhai 
Rama phande langala, 
Laxmana phande mai 
Pahla parashibe Laxamana 
Seetaya jibe ruhi ho.” 
(Page-70 Pallipuspa) 


x x x x 


Rakhi na parilu nija bharija, 
Rabana nela Seeta, 
Rakhi na parilu ekoi gharani, 
Thilu Rajakole kalanka 
to nama Raghumani.”’ 
(Page-367 Pa-gi-sa) 
In addition to the above mentioned songs 
some of the important songs among the 
villagers are Chokulia Panda Geeta, Moinsialo 
Geeto, Padmotola Geeto, Humo, Dalkhai, 
Rosorokeli, Jamudali. Gunijikuta, Kuanro 
punei Geeto, Phulo boulo beni Geeto, Pubei 
Geeto, Sajani Geeto, Rai Damodar Geeto, Pania 
Jhunia Geeto, Baunsuni, Sainlodi, etc. 


The folklorists enjoy a very significant 
place in the society. They are the lovers of 
beauty, but due to lack of time they cannot 
go in search of beauty. In the oral songs wecan 
not get the description of Nature in a very lucid 
and systematic form. For generations, a folk- 
lorist leads a very simple life. He never moves 
in an imaginray world, and always traces on 
reality. The primary objects of a folklorist is 
the description of the society in a varied form. 
In folklores, we find, the day-to-day affairs of 
the common man, their family life. , the condi- 
tions of children and love and affection among 
the relatives, etc., In addition to that. these 
songs also depict the socio-economic-religious 
conditions of the people. However, these 
folklores have gone down to the history. 
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History has been showing the changing pano- 
rama of the rise and fall of the Empires and 
Nations. The Kings may come and go, the 
administrations may change, but these folk- 
lores will ever continue in history. 


x x x x 


Folk-tales are popular and numerous in 
India. Like folk songs, folk-tales also depict 
the socio-economic-religious life of the 
common pcople. The origin of the folk-tales 
can be traced back to the end of the 19th 
contury. It isan aggreable fact that Fakir 
Mohan Senapati can be given the title of the 
father of the short stories and novels. At 
the same time the contribution of Gopal 
Chandra Praharaj in the field of modern 
Orissa literature can never be overlooked. 
However, the only publication of a systemati- 
sed works on prose at that time was ‘Utkala 
Kahani’. The last part of the 19th century 
also witnessed the development and progress 
of Indian folklore and literature. In 1866, 
Reverend S. Hilsop, depicted in his prose the 
condition of the Adivasis of Madhya Pradesh 
in which some folk-tales were also included. 
This is undoubtedly, the first untiring effort 
to give a definite shape to the Indian folk-tales. 
In 1871, Sir Domant collected the folk-tales of 
Bengal and included in his publication ‘Indian 
Antiquary.’ In 1883, the publication’ Folk-tales 
of Bengal’ was merely the collections of 
Reverend Bihari lal Dey. 


Mr. Dey had been influenced by ‘Ice landic 
stories’ published by a German prose writer 
Arnasen. L.A. Steel’s ‘Wide Awake Stories’, 
Notesa Sastri'’s ‘Indian Antiquary’, and Crook's 
‘North Indian notes, and quaries’ inspired and 
cncouraged the Indian prose writers for collec- 
tion of folk-tales. In the first part of the 20th 
cntury, Mrs. Drakt’s ‘Simla Village Tales’, 
Reverend C. Swinerton’s “Romantic tales 
from Punjab and Parker’s ‘‘Village folk-tales 
of Ceylon had been published, However, these 
circumstances and such an atmosphere provi- 
ded zeal and inspiration in the mind of Mr. 


G.C. Praharaj which enabled him to publish 
“Utkala Kahani’. Therefore the Utkal Kahani 
must have been published in the end of the 
19th century which has been accepted and 
confirmed by Sri Madhusudan in his work 
“Katha lahari'’ in 1901. Utkala Kahani con- 
sists of 21 short stories written in a very simple 
and lucid style. In 1921, ‘Utkala Kahani Dar- 
pana’ has been published by Nrusingha Charan 
Das which included the collections of Radha 
Charan Mohapatra. Nothing new has been 
found in this book. Simply, the stories of ‘Utkal 
Kahani’ and ‘Katha Lahari’ have been written 
with a slight modification. Therefore, this 
work has no popularity and has no contribution 
in the field of folk-tales. In 1923, Upendra 
Narayana Dutta Gupta published the ‘Folktales 
of Orissa’ from Calcutta which included only 
three new stories such as ‘Murkha pandita’, 
‘Belabati katha’ and lastly ‘Bilua Nana’. 


The first book on folk-tales published in 
Orissa is “Prastaba sindhu’’ of Dina Krishna 
Das. But most of the tales of this book have 
been collected from Katha Sarita Sagar. Some 
of the important stories collected from this 
great work are ‘Kalasarpa O’ Markata katha'’ 
‘Neelo barna Srugala katha’, ‘Lovi Srugala 
katha’, Markata Kumbhira katha’, ‘Asati Nari 
katha’etc. 


Asati Nari Katha 


In this story we can find the love between 
Raja Vikram Kesari and his wife. The 
Raja loved the queen so much that he gave 
her his own flesh and blood from his thigh and 
arm when she expressed her hunger. But on 
the otherhand, the Rani, while crossing the 
river, fell in love with a fisherman, pushed his 
husband into the water and escaped with him 
who was one worthless. But the king on the 
otherhand escaped safely and reached in his 
kingdom. When the Rani, along with the fisher - 
man was begging in his own kingdom, the king 
could know them and banished them in a jun- 
gle who were eaten by a tiger, etc., etc. 


Another most important work on folk-tales 
of Orissa-is “Chatura Binoda™” of Brajanath 
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Badojena whose work is unparalleled in the 
folk literature of Orissa. Justifying the name 
Chatura Binoda, the author explains that the 
book is embedded with four important Vinods 
(recreations) Viz, Hasyo Vinoda (humour), 
Roso Vinoda (theme), Niti Vinoda (morals) and 
lastly Priti Vinoda (love) and, therefore, it has 
been named as Chatura Vinoda'’. The author is 
very humorous who included the sanskrit 
slokas, poems and proverbs in his works which 
creates zeal and interest in the minds of the 
readers. Another work on folk-tales is ‘Hasyo 
Kollolo’ of Kabisurjya, who has written it 
to create humour in the mind of the king of 
Athagada who was, then suffering from a 
wound. Thus; from publication of Utkala- 
Kahani’, up to the publication of Hasyo-kallolo 
no other good and great work on folk-tales 
and literature have been published. The pub- 
lication of Kesobati Kanya, Chari Sangata, 
Dalimbo Kumar Babona Bhuta, etc., can never 
be called master pieces. Among the works of 
translations pandit Maheswar Misra’s ‘Abala- 
kara Kahani’, Aparna Devi’s ‘Doso Kumaro 
Charito and Prafulla Das's ‘Dwadasha Kumara’ 
are very popular. 


‘The folk-tales are generally divided into 
many categories belonging to different periods 
and ages in which the social and cultural con- 
dition of the local people is embedded in story 
forms. The origin of such stories can be traced 
to the primitive age, as back as the Vedic age: 
Epic age and the Puranic age. 


Vaidico Kahani. 


Max Muller maintains that the stories in 
the Veda are as old as the Veda itself. The 
author of the veda collected these stories and 
then compiled the Veda. Veda’s Varuna and 
Pala’s Satyanarayana are the two important 
storiesof Veda where Varuna has been 
depicted as the killer of the children. Another 
important story “Dui Sangata of Veda influen- 
ced the stories of different periods and regions. 
According to this story in the Veda ‘Indra’ 
son of a king and ‘Agni’ son of a minister were 
two friends. The minister's son ‘Agni’ saved his 


friend ‘In Jra’ from three grave dangers. As the 
name of the minister’s son symbolises ‘Agni’ 
the fire which becomes calm and quiet like 
stoné after performing its works, so also the 
friend of Indra, Agni became a statue af ter 
escaping his friend from three dangers. But 
again, he got his life when his friend ‘Indra’ 
the king’s son sacrificed his life. However, 
this story of the Veda has been clearly and 
vividly depicted in the story of the prince 
and merchant's son who-saved his life of 
Kotha sagar which also influenced the stories 
of different regions like “Faithful John” in 
Germany; ‘‘Fokirchand"” jin Bengal ‘“‘Ram- 
Laxman” in south India, “Yaru Hoi Toi 
Aisai Hoi” of Brojoloko and lastly ‘“‘Dui- 
Sangata” of Orissa. 


Ramayana, Mohabharata and Puranic age 


Before the compilation of Puranas the 
stories were spread among the people in 
oral form. Therefore, the authors of the 
Ramayana and the Mohabharata and also that 
of the Puranas are not the originators of these 
stories, but simply the collectors of the same. 
Ramayana and Mobhabharata are full of stories. 
Savitri's chastity, love affairs of Nala- 
Damayanti, Draupadi Swayambara, fighting of 
Bhima, swimming of blood river by Duryo- 
dhana, sacrifice of son by Karna, stealing of 
Seeta, fight of Bali-Sugri, Rama Vanobaso, 
burning of Lonka, etc., etc. have created zeal 
and interest in Indian minds. 


Jataka Stories 


Before the advent of Buddha, the stories 
which were in oral form were very interesting. 
Hence Buddha tried to collect some stories and 
the themes of those stories became the moral 
idea of the teachings of Buddha to his disci- 
ples. The stories of Sariputta Mogolono and 
the story of Buddhba’s birth are depicted in 
the Jataka stories. Later on ‘Bruhat Katha’ 
had been written in Andhra by giving stress 
on these Jataka stories. Therefore, in the 
“Panchatantra” which had been written in 
the 2nd century, stories of Jataka have been 
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depicted. Therefore. prose-poetry version 
**Hitopadesh™ is thc theme of Panchatantra. 


The Cooked child 


The hero of the Cooked child used to eat 
two rice from a magician's pot and after 
spitting he was getting gold out of it. In this 
way, he led a very comfortable life. Once a 
wicked man, being jealous on him put poison 
in the pot and when the hero ate rice, he 
vomitted it, and the wicked man fled away 
with the rice. Similarly. in the story of Chari 
Sangata, 2 prince: used to get diamond with 
his laughing after eating a mango. A Raksh- 
yasi, by giving poison to the prince, took away 
the mango from him. 


The story of fools and the bull of Shiva 


The bull of Shiva was grazing near a lake 
under the Kailas Farbat. A shrewd man who 
wanted to go to the Kailas parbat to enjoy 
its beauty held the tail of the bull and reached 
there. He ate all the fruits and sweets and 
narrated the whole story to the villagers after 
his return. Now, all the villagers wanted to 
go to the same place and the first man held 
the leg of the bull and the rest also held the 
legs of each other. When the first man was 
explaining the size of sweet all of them fell 
down and died. In the Oriya story ‘Swargo. 
Enduri', in the place of bull, elephant. in the 
place of sweet, Enduri pitha, and in the place 
of Kailas Parbat Heaven has been mentioned. 


Betalo Panchabingsoti, Botriso Sinhasono 


The theme of the story is that, the father 
of a bride went in search of a groom. As he 
was late her mother, brother and uncle also 
proceeded for the same purpose. But four 
grooms arrived at the same time. At this 
juncture, the bride died because of a snake 
biting. Of the four candidates present there, 
one jumped into the fire as he could not tole- 
rate this, another went with her bone and 
threw it in the sacred river Ganga, the third 
one by means of montros and slokos gave life 


to the bride and the last one waited her in the 
smasana. King Vikramaditya solved this dis- 
pute by giving his own verdict saying that as 
the first man got his rebirth along with the 
bride, he became her brother, as the second 
man threw her bones in the Ganga. he became 
her son, as the third man gave the bride her 
life he became her guru. Therefore the last 
man who waited the bride near the smasana 


“ had been chosen as her groom as per the 


verdict given by the King. 

However in the Oriya story in the place 
of snake biting, jumping of the bride in the 
fire is there. The trouble started after the 
arrival of the four grooms and the grooms 
performed their tasks in the same manner and 
lastly the verdict of the king was also same. 


Some other stories like Mounabati, Asati 
stri. Boko O'’ Kako. Gouduni O’ Malunira 
Buddhi Parikshya, Besya O’ Suka pakshi katha, 
Mohajana O'Kukuro katha. Kanya payibo kiye, 
Tapoyee, Kasia-Kapila, Dharmapada etc., etc. 
are very interesting and inspiring and hence 
very popular among the common people. In 
addition to that there are also many Brotos 
and Oasas like Somanath Brata, Kedaro Brata, 
Bajro Mabakali Brata. Rabinarayana Brata, 
Sudosa Brota, Rai Damodar Brata, Kartika 
Gurubara Brata, Janhi Osa, Khudurukuni 
Oasa, Kharakharei Oaoa. Sothi. Oasa, Suku- 
tini Oasa, Dhano-Malika Oasa,. Kanji Oanla 
Oasa etc., etc. the people observe with great 
pleasure, zeal and interest. 


However, there is some similarity in the 
folk-tales of Bengal and Orissa. The stories 
Pakhiraj Ghoda, Jaha Kapalare Chando Achi, 
Kuhuka mandala O" Hiramon, Budhi Asurini 
O’ Hada Bhara Mosani. Sweta Basanta, 
Halahala Kumar O’ Sokhisona kotha, Gouda 
pila O’ Rakhal chhele etc., The story Kumbhira 
O’ Belua and Bagho-Konkada, in Oriya 
has'some similarity with the ‘Bagho Oru 
Kokorara Sadhu’ of Assamese. Another 
most important and interesting thing is that 
the stories of question answer form where 
there‘ is similarity in Oriya, Bengali and 
Assamese. 
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Oriya 


Kathatie kannu ? Kathatie kanhu 
Ki Katha ? Benga matha 

Ki Benga ? Thura benga 

Ki Thura ? Brahman mara 

Ki Brahman ? Suddha Brahman 
Ki Sudhha ? Pitha madhya - 

Ki Pitha ? Tala gaintha 

Ki Tala ? Sorisa mala 

Ki Sorisa ? Anasorisa 

Ki Ana ? Kiabana 

Ki Kiaa ? Raja bhia 

Ki Raja ? Khandi khaja 

Ki Khandi ? Miriga landi 

Ki Miriga ? Jhada miriga 

Ki Jhada ? Kanta bada 

Ki Kanta ? Kanakoli kanta 
Jahinre lagijae jhatapata. 


Bengali 


Didigo didi, Ekta katha 
Ki Katha ? Byawenge matha 
Ki Byawng ? Saru byawng 
Ki Saru ? Bamun garu 

Ki Bamun ? Bhat bamun 
Ki Bhat ? Guya kath 

Ki Guya ? Chiki guya 

Ki Chiki ? Sonar chiki 
Ki Sona ? Chhai khana 
Tar ardhek bhag nena. 
Bhag niye kariba ki ? 
Tora bhag tore di. 


Assamese 


Etha katha 

Ki katha ? Bcng Katha 

Ki Beng ? Saru beng 

Ki Saru ? Phota goru 

Ki Phota (jati) ? Saha plata 

Ki Saha (cha) ? Gua khah 

Ki Gua ? Siki gua. Ki Siki (etc.) 


Thus the Oriya and Bengali stories “‘Mo- 
Kathati sarila, Fhula-gachhati marila’’ is also 
same. Thus, broadly speaking folk-tales can 


be divided into seven categories : (1) Puranic 
stories, (2) Oasa-Broto Katha, (3) Stories of the 
Sadhus and saints, (4) Myths and legends. 
(5) Satyanarayan puja; (6) Laukiko storics and 
lastly (7) Descriptive stories.’ 


In the last but not, the least, a comparative 
study of the folk tales and literature of Orissa 
with other states is worth mentioning here. 
Thanks to the Sterling Publishers for publish- 
ing a compilation of 20 volumes consisting of 
the folk tales of different regions. This work 
of writing folktales in their respective regions 
have been entrusted to the writers of their 
own locality. By their successful writing we 
could know the regional feeling‘and aspira- 
tions of the pcople of different states like 
Kashmir, Tamilnadu, Gujarat, Kerala, Raja- 
sthan and Panjab, etc. The works of Mr. 
Ramnores Tripathy, a patron of folk culture 
must not be overlooked in this connection. 
After his journey in Hindi speaking areas, 
with ceaseless and untiring efforts. he publi- 
shed in five volumes ‘Kabita Kaumudi’. Then 
Devendra Satyarthi succceded in his efforts of 
creating interest in the minds of the intellects 
for the study of the folk-tales. He had publi- 
shed, the comparative study of the folk-talcs 
in ‘Modern Review’ an English journal and in 
“Vis al Bharati”, a Hindi paper. Then 
‘Lokobarta’, a quarterly magazine fin Hindi 
had been published with the editorship ot 
Sri Krushna Chandra Gupta. Sir George- 
Griarson, Lal Bihari De, Dakhinaranjan 
‘Mitra were worked to popularise folk-litera- 
ture in Bengal, In 1872. a Parsec published his 
work entitled “Gujurat Hathiabad Desn: 
Lokobartha”. In 1940. on the auspices of 
‘Madhukar Mondel a publication entitled 
Madhukar’ had been published. For the publi 
cation of Rajasthani folk literature the name 
of Sri Gonapati Muralidhar Vyas and Dr. 
Dasarathi Shasmar etc.. are important. The 
‘Obi’ songs of Maratha women and the ‘Dihu' 
festival of the Assamese were very important 
folk songs. Telugu folk culture is yet to 
developed fully. In ‘Alndhra-Patrika’ and 
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*Audhra-Bhumi‘ some folk-tales have been 
published. A poor teacher named ‘Gangadhar’ 
is tryirg his best for collection of folk songs 
and culture. Even, at present. we donot find a 
single systomatic publication of Tamilnadu 
folk-tales, though the famous and popular poet 
‘Tamban' is trying for the same cause. In 
most of the folk-tales of Kerala we find the 
love and affection of family members ‘Venke- 


tish Ayyangar’ is the chief patron of Malaya- 
lam folk-literature. 

However, in conclusion we can say that 
because of the untiring efforts of the pioneers 
like Sri Gopal chandra Praharaj, Dr. Kunja 
Bihari Das and Sridharé Das, Orissa have 
gone to the level of other states in matters of 
folk culture, otherwise. some of the old and 
important stories would have disappeared. 
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PLANT IN FOLK-LORE AND LITERATURE 


ABSTRACT 


The intimate relationship between man 
and vegetation is a vast stretch of field with a 
little enigma and many a mystique. Tree 
worship is the starting point of Nuclear con- 
ception of God. Different plant symbolises 
different god and goddess. It represents the 
sign of sex, fertility and marriage vegetation 
the rich source of food, medicine, etc. Scien- 
tists have to play a greater role to keep our 
civilization-at its zenith with greater emphasis 
on relation between man and nature. 


INTRODUCTION 


The intrigue and mystique philosophy of 
human life characteristically finds its 
resemblance in plants or vegetation from 
which human race might have ontogeneti- 
cally sprung up on this earth according to the 
DARWIN'S THEORY OF EVOLUTION 
the “Descent with modifications.” At the 
same time, the vedic thoughts, the upanishads, 
thepurans. the Ramayans, the Gita and Manu- 
smriti display theNature—‘the flora & the 
fauna’ as the paragon of beauty giving its 
intimate relationship with man and the Crea- 
tor. And the vegetation clearly evinces the 
eternal cycle of birth and death. It also stands 
as an important basis of folklore, emphasising, 
legends, epics: ballads, folk songs and folk tales, 
riddle; idioms, similies, metaphor, etc., which 
fascinates all. 


The relationship between tree and man is 
as old as latter's history of origin, develop- 
ment and its culture which has certainly led 
the man to conceive and conquer the different 
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aspects of human needs. The ancient cultures 
flourished in the midst of forests, valleys or on 
the bank of rivers ‘and the various forms of 
vegetation were the only driving force to 
their culture and conveyed the basic fund- 
amentals to the human society in the form of 
food, shelter, fuel, clothes, medicines, nacrotics 
and ornaments and socio-religious thought 
and belief. 


The analytical mind of man has ever led 
him to superspecialisation in every discipline 
knowing more and more about less and less. 
To quote E.O. James. ‘‘It is not surprising 
that under the influence of evolutionary 
movemeut out of which the anthropological 
approach to the study of men arose in which 
historical folk-lore must be included, much the 
same attitude was adopted at the human level 
in the interpretation of origins and develop- 
ment of culture and its institutions, belief and 
customs.” 


Here the attempt has been made to study 
and interprete the tree in relation to the 
history of origin and development and assump- 
tion as religion, tradition, custom and other 
rituals and their ° gradual decline of ideas and 
forms passing from symbolic, typical, conven- 
tional and agez:of reason to the age of science. 


The plant-lore in India throngh different 
ages and eoans has influenced our folk-culture 
and has oriented our religion, customs, tradi- 
tions and this peculiar form of ideology has 
expressed itself in various forms of Folk-lore. 


The relationship between plant and man 
is a vast strech of field with a littte enigma 
and many a mysteries. 
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The intimate relationship of trees and men 
from prehistoric age can be traced back from 
its Archaeological remains and antiquities, 
Puranas, Upanishadas. and other legends. The 
very concept of Gods: spirit, religion certainly 
might have crept from the green mantle with 
the subsequent worship of trees and its 
cultural propagation in our folk-lore and 
literature. During the prehistoric times the 
people were of the belief that the plant was 


living object into which the body and soul 


might be transfused by some supernatural 
agency since our folk-lore belief says that trees 
were thought to be the dwelling place of God 
or Goddess, and spirits either good or evil and 
ghost, etc., possessing consciousness and feelings 
and emotions likc that of man. Prior to the 
concept of temple, the altar or seat of God, 
the tree was the only object of divinity 
providing with all basic necessities of man 
and morals. 


These above ideas might have led them to 
worship the tree to propitiate the supernatural 
being or spirits. 


1. Tree Worship 
History of Origin 


The archaeological remains of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa established the fact that the tree 
worship was essentially a characteristic of 
pre-Arvan people since Saskambaria deity 
composed of nine plants, also a non-Aryan 
goddess, so also Vana Durga, etc. The origin 
of worship can also be traced from as early as 
6000 B. C. in Chaldean culture and 1eligion and 
in Greek mythology and other cultures, which 
are more or less extinct to-day. The ancient 
practice of trec symbol worship was recogni- 
sed by Buddhism. Christianity and other 
religions. The awareness of nature of nan 
can be identified from the coins, arts of plant 
representing God or in the portrait of god 
and goddess in association of certain vegeta- 
tions. 

The tree symbolic worship was gradually 
or ianised and crept into a definite religion. 


But the ideas and forms of tree cult has been 
gradually changed from time to time accor- 
ding to the behaviour of age. which are as 
follows : 


1, Tree was symbolic representation of God 
and Goddess. 


2. The symbols of spirits either good or evil 


3. Source of miraculous birth, and magico- 
religious belief 


4. The treasure house of wealth and welfare 


5. The source of herbalism 


6. ‘The experimental fields of modern Biolo- 
gical discoveries and inventions to interpret 
the reality and mysteries of life 


7. The agency that maintain balance of 
nature of Ecosystem. 


With the intellectual cultivation, the 
crude and primitive ideas and dogmas of 
nonvedic period have undergone transform- 
ation and was refined by vedic thoughts and 
scientific outlook. Still today it carries the 
potentiality of culture with glories and gla- 
mour with greater momentum in our folk-lore, 
however the infrastructure of social traditions 
and rituals of our rural society is under 
inevitable transformation and transgression 
due to impact scientific and technical revolu- 
tion and modern civilisation. Many of our folk 
traditions are gradually fading off, still some 
of them are completely extinct and obsolete, 
analysis of folk culture shows that traditional 
gap betwen rural folks and urban elites has 
continued to widen up despite considerable 
rise-in rural standard, and still it carries the 
more’ or less same potent alities in the tribal 
cultures. 


Tree worship is nothing but manifestation 
of animistic theory of nature. It is prevalent 
from prehistoric to the modern period though 
with the change of ideas but with the same 
of supernaturalism, sanctity, eternity and 
morality of man. 


The tree is being worshipped with all the 
ritualistic paraphernalia as in other pujas and 
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their worship symbolise definite gods and 
godddesses. 


The distribution of tree worship is prevalent 
in almost all parts of India even in the other 
parts of the world with a little diversity and 
display of vegetation but with unit spirit. 

The tree worship in India can be divided 
into four divisions according to the nature of 
association with religious concept and 
medicinal potentiality in our folk-lore. 


1. The individuai tree is symbolically repre- 
sented as the manifestation of individual 
god or goddess. 


2. The sacred trees around temples and 
village deities the temporary residence of 
deities directly Yelated with propensity 
destiny, natural catastrophies, famine, 
drought and other evil spirits. 


3. Third category is the trees associated 
with the meditation to attain spiritual 
enlightenment and salvation. 


4. Plants connected with medicinal her- 


balism, 
According to some author : 


“The worship of some trees and deities 
are localised, worship of some trees are region- 
al but as a whole the -belief, superstitious 
ideas, philosophical interpretation are working 
at the background of religious mind of 
people”. 

But according to S. S. Gupta the concep- 
tion of tree worship falls into two classess : 


1. The tree god whose worship spells a 
definite religion. 


2. The tree demons and tree spirits whose 
propitiation degraded the sorcery and 
incantation. 


According to him (1) “Either gods were 
developed from spiritual forces assumed by 
primitive man to be inherent in nature and 
gradually differentiated from the less friendly 
powers embodied in various demons until 
they came to be regarded as the kinsmen and 
ancestors of their worshippers’. 


“They were ancestral spirits at once 
feared and trusted from their origin by their 
kinsmen while all the rest of spirits and 
demons were degeneratz gods or the ancestral 
spirit enmies’’. 


So the conception of deity became more 
anthromorphic on the one nand and less local 
on the other. "ro quote E tylor; “animism 
the minimum definition of religion and evolv- 
ed from the basic belief in spiritual being 
development of the notion of God in human 
imagination”. 


According to Frazeer,”” an instinctive 
craving of the mind after simplification and 
unification; caused the innumerable animistic 
spirite and developmental polytheistic gods 
to be reduced to one supreme creator and 
controller of the universe”. 


The folk religion of India is still a mistery 
in folklore studies which is an unique characte- 
ristic of Indian culture. Throughout the 
religious history it is found that the green 
mantle has not only served the very concept 
of God, hut, different trees symbolise the 
different gods ani goddess~<. Probably of this 
reason while different PUJA ceremonies are 
performed the different plants are extremely 
essential for it, and without these puja can 
not be complet2d, accordingly to the rules 
mentioned in the ‘puja paddhati’ perhaps 
these are represent2d as god and goddess as 
mentioned in the epics and religious books, 
and Hindus consider these plants as God 
incarnate. 


The following are the few examples as 
follows : 


1, Asvattha (Ficus religious) or pipal tree 
The pipal tree is believed to be the symbol 
of Vishnu. 


2. Tulsi (Oscimam Sanctum) or Basil plant. 


Tulsi is believed to be one of the consorts 
of Srikrishna and is known as Gopika. It is 
worshipped as a main deity of Hindus having 
the power of-bestowing wealth and fortune. 
So it is commonly observed that offering of 
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lamp is made to Tulsi plant in the hour of the 
twilight and in the entire summer season an 
earthen pot filled with water is hung over 
this plant where water falls drop by drop 
upon the Tulsi plant. 


3. Bilva (Eagle Marmelos) 


Or the woud-apple is one of the sacred 
trees generally used to worship “SHIVA". 
Sometimes it is also identified with Lakshmi 
the goddess of wealth. 


4. Mansa (Uphorbia lingularia) 


According to clasical literature it is 
associated with the goddess Mansa or the 
goddess of serpents and the tree is worshipped 
for one's fulfiiment of vows and it is also 
associated with the fertility cult. 


5. Durva (Panicum dactilon) 


The grass is associated with the god 
Vishnu. It is essential in every religious 
ceremony including the worship of mother 
Durga. 


6. Kadali (Musa Sapientaum) 


Or the plantain plant is one of the ‘‘Nava- 
patrika” or the nine plants symbolising goddess 
Durga. This is also a symbol of goddess 
Lakshmi. 


7. Rice (Oryza, Sativa) 


Or the paddy which symbolises the 
goddess Laxmi. Acoording to the Hindus 
religious philosophy it is one of the nine 
plants of “NAVAPATRIKA". 


In addition to above mentioned plants, the 
other important sacred plants are Neem 
(Margosa) Cocoanut, Mango (Mangifera 
Indica ), Arskha ( Calotropis-Gygantca ), 
Kadamba, Tentuli ( Tamarindus Indica ), 
Jasmine. Ashoka, etc. 


There are also many other plants which 
are regarded as sacred plants which are not 
mentioned here because of the limited scope of 
this topic. 


So it is commonly observed that, these 
sacred trees are found to be present around 
the temple premises or neer the village deities. 
Anyhow the tree-worship or tree cult certainly 
invokes or reveals the spiritual attention of 
folk-lore and occupies the conspicuous place in 
the religious feeling sentiments of the people. 


2. Tree-Worship in other parts of the World 


From the dim ages of the past the people of 
different parts of the world were belieyed to 
have faith in tree spirit such as Germana, 
France, Japan, Greece, Egypt and certain parts 
of Furope. To mention in detail is quite out of 
scope of the topic. 


3. Tree-marriage 


The tree marriage in India is one of the 
most peculiar phenomena prevalent almost in 
all parts of India and among the tribal folk- 
lore. It is nothing but a mock marriage. But 
it fails to satisfy the theory of procreation 
the characteristic of living elements when a 
marriage takes place between two incompa- 
tible elements the man and the plant which 
is scientifically absurd ‘and sheer nonsense 
ritual performed by the atoriginals of India. 
The motive behind such so called proforma 
marriage is nothing but a blind folded idea in 
primitive-mind rather it seems to be a sympa- 
thetic attitude of man towards the plant and 
theplantts were thought to be possessed the 
important ritual values among the tribal popu- 
lation as well as by civilized communities of 
India from their phychological standpoint of 
view. So it is the polythesitic conception of 
primitive men. 


Though the essence of marriage is lacking 
it exprssess the human superstition and certain 
social restrictions to escape from misfortune 
and miscarriage of one’s life after the real 
marriage. The important motive behind tree 
marriage is as follows : 


1. Who perform the tree marriage cannot go 
in for divorce. 
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2. It acts as sock-absorbzr of emotional 
wear and tear, of long standing real 
partnership between spouses. 


3. Symbolic respect and obligation of men to 
plant who needs all requirements of hu- 
man society. 


4. The marriage between plant and plant is 
also performed-‘by the parent to fulfil the 
parent-hood. So it is a natural ritual of 
man to avoid the misfortunes. 


‘To be brief, though the motive behind the 
trec marriage is quite unscientific but still 
there might be certain phy chological significa- 
nce which exert impact in the material 
culture. 


4. Tree the symbol of sex and fertility 


In ancient time, people of folk society all 
over the world had the strong belief of 
symbolic sex and fertility on the trees. Since 
the Assyrien cylinders and Base reliefs give 
the evidence of fertility cult in relevant in 
those periods. But today it is a fact that 
plant is having sex either it is a bi-sexual or 
anisexual known by them modern science and 
technique. 


In Puran and Upanishad and mythology 
there were various fertility cult in tree 
which is quite anegmetic. 


In Devi Mohatmya, Devi herself speaks of 
her direct relation with tree and fertility 
even the archaeological evidence of female 
terracotta figurine (Harappa) this ideology. 
Another figurine discovered by John Mar- 
shall suggests the same idea. So all these 
figurines express the symbols of procreation 
and fertility, which is yet to be analysed with 
a spirit of scientific base. 


5. Magico religlous belief 


The human society of different ages and in 
diffcrent parts of the world have maintained 
the megico religious belief and mystic practi- 


ces and magical rites with plants to ensure 
the rain to crops and cultivation connecting 
with the agricultural life and to have the 
safety and security from natural calamities. 
To practicing tantra call the need of vegeta- 
tion as indispensable. 


However, the magico religious belief about 
the plants among tribal culture living in 
forests and on hills is an interesting and 
important phenomenon in their material 
culture sharing the same ideas of plants 
supernatural powers from generation to gene- 
ration. Dr. P. C. Pal quoted in his field work 
of ethnobotany regarding plants used by the 
aboriginals “The sorcery in their material 
culture and in the spiritual and intellectual 
cu'ture via music, dance, fables, proverbs, 
crop festival sowing and harvesting. 


The symbolic cult were all over the world 
but primarily due to origin branching of 
different religious ideas and spiritual belief it 
might have been suppressed by certain alien 
and non-alien forces. 


But emphatically it can be said that it is 
the prime source of all religions and diverg- 
ence must have started from this source. But 
its emphasis lies more in Indian tradition and 
folk-lore due to its nature of complexity and it 
is acomposite bond of unity in spite of India's 
diversity of religion. So it is the starting 
point of Nuclar conception of God which 
finally calaminated into a philosophical concep- 
tion of God hood. 


Though the rites of worship vary from 
caste to caste, state to state and community 
to community in India still there is living tradi 
tion in India's folk-culture. 


It can therefore be said that the concept 
of living soul in vegetation seems to be true 
according to folk beliefs. This creates in many 
people a compulsory feeling of awareness and 
under pressure, they are compelled to frame 
certain taboos and restrictions regarding trees 
and plants to ensure balanced nature. 
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V1. Source of Medicinal Herbalism 


There is a saying that there is not a single 
tree which is not medicinal. Every plant and 
tree carries the medicinal potcntiality. The 
medicinal herbalism can be traced back from 
the histories of different human civilizations. 
As carly as 5000 to 4C00 B. C. the Chincsc are 
reported to have used drug plants. The 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Herbrews and Egyp- 
tians knew many drug plants in about 16 B.C. 
The works of Greeks, viz, Aristotle (384-287 
B.C.) have numerous refcrcnces of many 
present day drugs. In 77 B.C. a Roman 
physician “‘Discorides’” wrote ‘De Materia 
Medica” which described the nature and 
properties of ail the 500 medicinal plants 
which is considered to be the most authentic 
work on medicinal plants for the next 16 
centuries. The reign of king Bikramaditya is 
of great significance so far the use of herbal 
plants are concerned. 


The Indian natural physicians (Vaidyas) 
are wellversed and proficient in the knowledge 
of herbalism, to eradicate the dreadful diseases. 
So the practice of medicinal herbalism has 
flourished from Vedic p-riod to till to-day 
(Rigveda describes the medicinal properties 
of plants) throughout the world. 


VII. Role of Scientists in folkolore 


The tribal people in India as well as in 
other parts of thc world, live amdist the 
forests and valleys or on mountains. These 
natural surroundings clad with different 
types of trees and plants, which meets all 
their needs, viz, food. shelter, clothes and 
the medicines for the discases. And the plants 
and trees were their only treasure house of 
wealth and wclfare. The vegetation influences 
their whole material culture, such as. myths, 
legends. songs, etc. Their association with 
vegetation is so closer that, their life is 
completely impossible without it. So the plants 
are the only living resource ot their proud 
possessions and property. The study of ethno- 
Botany deals with the inter-relationship 
between plants and people and this concept 


in India is thoroughly in its primary stage. 
The Botanists, Foresters, Explorers. Linguists, 
Doctors, Folklorists, Archerologists, Historians, 
Geographers and missionaries, etc.. have to play 
the greater role regarding the information 
about the plants of their use. The study of 
ancient and recent literature on Botanical 
Folk-lore of particulars geographical region in- 
habited by them is essential. Particularly the 
use of plants and the trees by the tribals for 
their food and remedial measure of disease 
should be studied and experimented scicentifi- 
cally. Knowledge and much research work is 
necessary on these lines which will reveal 
valuable data on their material culture on 
primitive people for the comparative studies. 
The Botanist should maintain the Herberium 
by collecting different specimens with their 
name, locality, uses and date. 


At the same time they should collect 
uscful information regarding botanical Folk- 
lores of those regions and their recorded 
histories wil play a significant role in the 
study of cultural evolution in time to come. It 
is needless to say that the particular vegetation 
serves as a natural indicator regarding type of 
climate, humidity, rainfall, tempcrature of a 
particular place and the type of distribution 
of animals in a particular geographical rc gion. 
A wide research work both in laboratory and 
field is extremely necessary on the plants used 
by the different tribes for their food, medi- 
cines, nercotics, ornaments, fuels, etc., with 
systematic identification and scientific names 
to emphasise the science behind the realities 
and responsibilities of their material culture 
and their customs; tradition, folksongs. folk- 
tales, folk medicines, which is of important 
consideration in developing countries to guard 
against their everchanging material culture by 
the impact of modernism. Particularly the 
folk medicine is of high scope of study and 
their scientific analysis and systematic 
observation to be carried on towards a new 
human health and happiness, adding new 
treasure to the world of medicine in time to 
come and these ethno-botanical informations 
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will certainly enrich and ameliorate our better 
economic condition with the developments in 
fied of pharmaceuticals, breweries, high 
protein sources and other types of food, 
technology to wipe out disease and hunger 
from human society. Perhaps keeping an eye on 
this, the countries like Australia are to conv- 
een a seminar on folk-lore medicine of pre- 
history,historic to modern age to emphasise the 
human health and happiness as an anthropologi- 
cal approach to fight against the disease and 
disorder of man. Recently many research 
workers are also engaged in different parts of 
the world to find the medical implications of 
the plants with greater dimension and momen- 
tum to put a challenge to the modern medicine 
where letter has failed to cure the certain 
human disease. At the same time our ecologi- 
sts, phyto-Geographers, soil scientists and 
the other environmentalists have to take 
greater pain to guard against the everchang- 
ing environment due to man made destruction 
of plants to make the surrounding a better 
place to live in for generations to come. Any 
chaos and disorder in nature might lead to the 
demolitions to whole human race. 


VIII- Conclusion 


However the existence of higher form 
of life would have been impossible without the 
trees and vegetation the shelter of greenery 
landscape to the animal kingdom which 


exerts tremendous influence on human living. 
The gradual disappearance natural vegetation 
and other destructive natural forces like soil 
erosion, denudation, loss of efficiency of soil 
subsequently throw a havoc to our geographi- 
cal system. From scientific point of view it 
was probably in the early ages, the people 
for balanced living and those ways. were 
nothing but a indirect device towards the up 
keep of balance of nature to bolster with 
sound and peaceful living. 


To the men to wisdom like poet R.N.Tagorce 
N.L. Bose who initiated the tree plantation 
ceremony to keep the nature as it was. It was 
K. Munshi who gave the plantation ceremony 
a natural status and coincd the world’ 
‘Vanamohotsab’. 


Last but not the least it is sure that man can 
survive upon the land only if he lives in 
harmony to the nature and if any wanton 
destruction of mature, i.e.. trees and forests 
presently going on is not stopped off, a time 
may come when man will regret his folly but 
would be unable to do anything about it. So 
our chief responsibility, while living upon this 
earth is to keep our nature—the flora and 
fauna, or Ecosystem a stable one, where from 
our civilization is at its zenith with marvellous 
life and literature of food, shelter, ballads. 
religion, legends, myths. clothing. songs. 
riddles rythms and what not ? 
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The Influence of Environment 
On the Structural Forms of Folk-Narratives 


Folklore 1s no longer the field of those 
collectors alone who ruled over the area of 
folklore as self-styled scholars and were 
enthusiastic enough to derive admirations 
from many by only having the ocoollected 
materials published in the forms of articles or 
books without any notes. annotations, compara- 
tive analysis or even, in some cases, any 
methodical arrangement of the collected 
things and the subject concerned. Unfortuna- 
tely, in the countries of Indian sub-continent, 
these collectors, some of them with long beard 
and hair longer than beard, posing in the style 
of Tagore, forced their leadership and imposed 
themselves as indispensable guardians on the 
vast but ownerless field of folk-lore- In the 
Western World these guardians had to vocate 
with the beginning of the present century and 
make room for the generation of scholars 
dedicated to collections as well as the methodi- 
cal and scientific studies of the collected 
materials of folk-lore. If the study of folk- 
lore is a science and a discipline today, it is 
because of the sincere endeavours of these 
scholars that this has been possible- I do not 
undermine the value and importance of collec- 
tions, nor the role of collectors, but mere 
collections. without methodical approach to 
the vast field of folklore by the oollectors 
who are completely ignorant of the scientific 
know-how of the subject, really pose a danger, 
The sooner the field of the study of folk-lore 
is vacated by these free-styled folklorists, the 
better for the discipline of the subject as a 
whole. 


We have so far received five theories of 
folk-lore, that is to say, that folklore has been 
studicd for about last hundred guars with 


Dr. Mazhbaru!l Islam 


considerable seriousness and as a result, quite 

a good number of methods of study have been 

evolved out. of which, five arc‘ important. 

These methods of study have received the 

status of theories beeause of their fruitful 

contributions to the subject. These are : (a) 

Comparative Theory of Folklore: (b) Nationa- 

listic Theory of Folklore, (c) Anthropological 
Theory of Folklore, (d) Psychoanalytical Theory 
of Folklore, and (e) Structural Theory of 

Folklore. Amongst others, these theories have 

resolutely survived the test of time and 

received the concerted efforts and ceaseless 

cares from the scholars of folklore. as well as 

of anthropology, ethnology; sociology; linguis- 

tics. history, literature. psychology and some- 

other allied disciplines. Each theory follows 
certain methods, principles, techniques of its 
own which distinguish it from others. 


Karl Krohn, a famous scholar of Finland 
introduced a method in his book ‘Die Folk-lore- 
istische Arbeitimethode’” published in 1926 
which is regarded as the Historic-Geographic 
Method. This method was accepted as one 
of theimportant means of study based on 
comparative-theory by’many scholars. Besides. 
the Type Index and six volumes of Motif 
Index of Folk-Literature by Stith ‘Thompson. 
a great scholar, are the wonders of the present 
century. These indexcs are considered as 
the main- pillars of the comparative method 
of folklore study. Hoppman’s "Encyclopaedia of 
Superstitions,’ Haberly edited “The Nationa: 
Folklore Atlas’ (1926-42), Wild Haber edited 
“The International Folklore Bibliography’ 
(1959-62) and professor R. M. Dorson edited 
“Folklore Research Around the world” are 
also regarded as very substantial contributions 
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to the development of scientific and compara- 
tive study of folk-lore. 


In spite of the criticism lodged in strongest 
terms by Albert Weseleski, Wilhelm Von 
Sydow, Raider Christiansen, Lourits Bodker 
and some others, the ‘Historic Geographic 
Method, has been proved to be somehow a 
fruitful method in tracing out the history as 
well as the geographic location of a particular 
folktale. To-day some folklorists have openly 
denounced the method and have stressed 
on the need for the structural analysis of folk- 
tales or the Literary valuation or the social 
importance ot folktales and other aspects of 
folklore. But the fact remains that Dr. W.E. 
Roberts has successfully applied this mc-thod 
in his Ph.D. dessertation prepared in Indiana 
University based on type 480, the kind and 
unkind gir. What about Walter Anderson’s 
effective application of this theory in case of 
‘Kaiser Und Abt,’ a tale with riddling ques- 
tions ? We aisc know that Holger Olaf Naigard 
used this method with regard to the Ballad 
of ‘Hear Halewijar’ in 1958 and received some 
beneficial results. Archer Tailor’s study of 
proverbs through this method is also a glaring 
cxample of its good usefulness. Thus. 1 feel 
that before we totally discard this method, 
we may try ourselves to put it into practice, 
experiment with some of our tales, bellads or 
proverbs and find out the shortoomings and 
the bright side of this method. Apart from 
Historic-Geographic Method, the Comparative 
Theory has other wings stronger enough to 
carry it on and hence the theory as such can 
not be obsolete. It serves the greater scien- 
tific purpose of folklore study and it will 
continue to do so for ganerations to come. 


Folklore. in many countries, has been used 
as the major source of revivalism and re- 
vaiuztion of national heritage. This venture 
has ben regarded as the Nationalistic Theory 
of Folkore. Inspirations gnerated by Iliues 
Loinrot of Finland in 1835 through the 
oviection and evaluation of the texts of 
Kak vtie on nationalistic point of view, were 


later used by some German scholars as the 
weapon for the propagation of Fascism. Adolf 
Bach depicted Hitler as the great upholder of 
folklore and developed Fuhrerschicht in his 
book “Deuts chs Volkskunde™ in 1937. Folklore 
became the main instrument of class struggle 
in Soviet Union. The heroes of folklore came 
to be regarded as the representatives of the 
working people. In Egypt President Nasser 
inspired folklorists to use folklore and folk- 
culture as the vehicle for the revivalism of a 
common Arab heritage through Arab Nation- 
alism. We know that in the countries of 
Indian sub-continent folklore has been at least 
used as a force behind our national identity, if 
not as the basis for scientific studies. In 
United States of America, the heroes of folk- 
tales, because of this nationalistic methodology 
have been greatly honoured as the popular 
folk-heroes of the nation as a whole. 


The anthropological as well as the psychoana- 
lytical methods began to attract the attentions 
of anthropologists and psychologists respective- 
ly since the early part of present century. The 
great anthropologists like Franz Boas, R ooth 
Benedict Massenger, Harskovits, W. Bascom, 
Gladdis Richard and many others devoted 
their important studies to evaluate folklore in 
the light of anthropological and ethnological 
sciences. On the other hand the psycholo- 
gists like Sigmond Frued, Karl Abraham, 
Karl Gustav Yung. Arnest Johns, Eric Forms, 
Geja Rahim and some others studied folklore 
through psychoanalytical perspective. It is 
needless to say that these studies have certain- 
ly widened the scope of folklore studies and 
established the importance of folklore to a 
great extent. 


It is particularly interesting that all the 
five theories have, since inception, found 
thcir ways centering around folktales. While 
the nationalistic foroes in many countries have 
tried to glorify their heritage and nationalism 
through the study of folklort., having folktales 
as the main source of inspiration, the compara- 
tive mcthod was almost strictly adhered to 
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the field of tales. In the same manner, the 
great anthropologists beginning from Boas to 
Bascom mostly selected folktales as the basis 
of their researches. In cases of many anthropo- 
logists who followed the elders in the later 
period, exceptions were hardly enough. Folk- 
tales played the main role in the hands of 
those who nourished psychoanalytical theory. 
These scholars exposed sex hidden in the 
motifs of folktales. 


The Structural Theory of Folklore has 
found its way through the study of Linguis- 
tics. The pattern followed in the science of 
language has greatly influenced the science of 
the study of folklore through the structural 
analysis of folktales, ballads, myths, rhymes, 
etc. Millman Parry of Harvard University 
collected thirteen thousand texts of Yugoslav 
epic from oral trandition, which have been 
preserved at Harvard. Albert Lord, after 
the death of Parry, his teacher. in 1935, started 
the study of these texts and threw some light 
in 1950 stating that although these epics have 
been transmitted to us orally, they follow 
certain patterns, which are different from 
great epics but certainly form the characteris- 
tics of their own so far as the structural form 
is concerned. In his book “‘Singer of Tales” 
(1953), Lord discussed in details the “Concepts 
of Formula and theme’' and thus opined that 
the folk-poets have been successfully able to 
compose rather than merely to transmit. 
Lord has applied the same concept in his 
recent book “Umbundu"' on folktales collected 
from Angola. 


Vladimir Propp, a Russian scholar, is one 
of the successful exponents of structural 
theory of folklore. In his book “‘Morphology 
of the Folktales” (1958), he maintained that 
there are some basic clemunts in the charac- 
ters of the heroes and the villains of folk- 
tales which are rcpvated in the tales almost 
as a rule. The Villain may be a dragon, a giant, 
a witch or a bad step-mother, but whosoever 
he or she is, the performances of a villain are 
almost the same. A villain cither plays a trick 


or cheats the opponent, drowns the enemy 
into water, hijacks or kills the enemy, or puts 
the opponent under painful custody, in a word 
the role of a villain so far as the enemy is con- 
cerned is almost similar in nature. He or she 
inflicts some serious punishment on the enemy 
and does a great harm to the opponent. 
According to Propp, this particular aspect 
reveals to us a basic structural similarity 
followed almost as a rule in the folktales all 
over the world. Kenneth L. Pike, an American 
scholar, observed this uniformity of structure 
in his book “Language in Relation to a Unified 
Theory of the Structure of Human Behaviour.” 
Pike's observation as well as Propp’s 
morphological analysis inspired Alan Dandees, 
now a prominent folklorist working at Barkeley 
to prepare his Ph.D. dissertation in Indiana 
University in 1962, mainly based on American 
Indian folktales. His article, “From Etic to 
Emic Units in the Structural Study of Folk- 
talus”, published in Journal of American Folk- 
lore (vol. 75, 1962) and “The Study of Folklore 
(1965), a book edited by him, have thrown 
much light on this theory. Quite enthusiastic 
work on the structuralism of folklore, of 
course, wes done by Claude Levistrauss; an 
anthropologist, in his noted article, ‘Structural 
Study of Myth”, published in the book 
‘Structural Anthropology’ (Translated from 
French. 1963). Even before Levistrauss, a 
linguist like Avram Noam Chomsky, gave 
us some basic concept and ideas on structura- 
lism in his book ‘“‘Syntactic Structure (The 
Hague, Mouton, 1957). Chomsky tried to 
undurstand the human mind as to how it works 
in the construction and expression of ‘funcra- 
tive’ and ‘transformational’ sentencws and 

came to a conclusion that when a particular 

idea enters the mind of a man it forms ‘Deep 
Structure’ and when it takes the form of a 

sentence, it becomes ‘Surface Structure’ 

befure its vapression. Jonathan Culler, a lingu- 

ist. in his book “ Scructuralist Poctics’ (Cornell 

Uni. Press, Itnaca. Ny., 2nd edn. 1976) 
criticises both Levistrauss and chomsky and 
argues that we must go into more details 
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before we attempt to prove the structuralism 
of human behaviour. 


My purpose in this paper js certainly 
limited and 1 do not intend to discuss the 
theories of folklore in length and breadth. 1 
have just introduced them as a preface to my 
present article because of the fact that my 
findings here are based on a theory of folk- 
lore. I have shown in this paper that environ- 
ment plays a great role in moulding the human 
behaviour and this certainly is reflected in 
the tales he tells, the proverbs he quotes or 
the songs he sings. When a story-teller lives 
in his home amongst his dearest ones and 
does not find rnuch problem to eat, drink and 
be merry. he tells a story with a peaceful and 
undisturbed mind. We then get a kind of story 
from him which is not confused and no stress 
and strains are laid on a particular theme or 
motif. Motifs dealing with love and affection 
or the emotional feelings, of course, in some 
such cases. might become inclined to focus 
their light in a brighter manner. But the same 
man would not narrate the same tale in the 
same manner when he is seriously distressed. 
Thus, the environment does make a change 
in the structure of a tale. To prove this 
theory of mine, I have made 300 tales, collect- 
ed from the refugees of Bangladesh who took 
their shelter in the border states of India, as 
the basis of my arguments. Firstly, 1 collect- 
ed these tales from the refugees when they 
were in the camps surrounded by diseases, 
food crisis, most unhygienic conditions, serious 
financial distress, death, insecurity. enormous 
pressure of crowds, pain of the separation 
from friends and relations and their own 
belongings, etc. This was‘in 1971 and I made 


my collections begining from June to December. 


Secondly, 1 collected the same tales from 
many of these same narrators when they were 
firmly settled in their homes. This 1 did 
during January, 1974 to June, 1975 and then 
again during August, 1978 to July 1979. 1 
made a comparison between the tales collected 
during these years and found the differences 
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in the structure of the tales. I had to wait 
for last eight years to make this comparison, 
get a fruitful result and complete this study. 
The tlaes my informants narrated while 
they were in th ecamps and the.tales they 
related later when they were in their homes 
and families after two to eight years of that 
horrible experiences of their lives, are not 
structurally the same. This happened because 
of the change of environments. 


I had a plan to complete this survey and 
the comparative study by the end of 1975. 
But after the change over that took place in 
Bangladesh in August, 1975 with the killing of 
Bangabondhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the 
father of the nation, two Vice-Chancellors 
were arrested and I was unfortunately or 
fortunately one of them. I was kept in 
the prison by the military junta for thirty- 
two months and maturally so, my plan to 
complete the study has been unexpectedly 
delayed. However, I am glad that I have been 
able to say something now about my experi- 
ments which I started almost a decade back. 


Man can never live beyond his environment. 
It lays its influence upon his conscious and 
subconscious mind in some way or other. At 
the time of distress when the heart succumbs 
to despair and dejection: it gets its outlet 
through his word, action and thought. Simi- 
larly, the moments of delight seek for a diffe- 
rent mode of expression. 


A folk-narrative is a mere narration of a 
steady tale or a settled incident. It streams 
through the predecessors to his successors. 
One may also learn the same from a story- 
teller or a narrator. On the whole, one has 
to learn it by hearing either from his prede- 
cessor, 1.e., mother, grandmother, grandfather, 
father, great grand-father, great grand- 
mother, etc., or from someone known to 
him who may narrate it to him. So what 
he learns and what he gets command upon, is 
completely devoid of his originallty. A folk- 
narrative usually begins in a conventional 
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manner. There might be a king. who had no 
child, and yet who got married for seven 
times. After lots of things, the youngest 
queen got pregnant and fell victim to the 
conspiracy of spoiling her child or burying 
him alive. The nurse took the newborn to her 
house and made it public that the queen had 
torn a dead child. The remaining six queens 
were satisfied at this and gave a reward to 
the nurse and so on and so forth. These are 
the conventionally composed tales and stories 
as depicted in the folk-narrative. There is 
no room for the original comments by the 
speaker. This is why it was maintained 
earlier that folk-narratives are mere narration 
of steady tales which are previously settled 
down as a rigid series of stories. 


But I would attempt to prove in this 
article of mine that though folk-narratives 
are usually a collection of rigid incidents, the 
influence of environment and circumstances 
are reflected in them. In order to prove my 
thesis; 1 have sorted out a total of 300 folk- 
narratives collected from refugees ousted 
from Bangladesh. 


Three million people had to sacrifice their 
lives in order to achieve the independence of 
Bangladesh. These three million people fell 
victim to the genocide committed by the 
heinous Pak Army. It is unprecedented in 
the history of mankind that so many people 
had taken refugee in a neighbouring country. 
They took shelter in India after being ousted 
from their dear mother country. In three 
eastern states of India, viz. West Bengal, 
Assam and Tripura they had to take shelter, 
Arrangements were made for their temporary 
settlement in innumerable camps in the border 
areas of these states. I have collected three 
hundred ‘folk-narratives from some of these 
refugee-camps of West Bengal. 


The conditions of the camps may be termed 
as horrible. Hundreds of thousands of refugess 
died of cholera. typhoid, dysentery and other 
diseasesin these camps. Everything—treatment, 


cleanliness, food, accommodation; etc., was a 
scarcity there. And all these added to create a 
heart-rendering scene all around. It is beyond 
our knowledge whether such a huge gathering 
of people ever spent their days and nights at a 
given period through such terrible circumsta- 
nces. 


One cannot naturally expect folk-narra- 
tives or folk-songs from them at that time. 
But I engaged myself in collecting the same 
only to prove my thesis and I have come out 
quite successful. 


I have succeeded in proving in my article 
that, though folk-narratives are mainly a 
series of rigid tales and stories, the influence 
of the environments in which they live, must 
fall upon these narratives. Such influences 
are traceable in the following : 


(a) When there is any incident of revenge 
and resistance, the narrators have put 
their utmost endeavours to focus the same 
because the narrators and their fellow 
people also wanted to take revenge upon 
the Pak-army, who made them homeless. 
They soar on the wings of imagination as 
soon as they trace out such stories and 
tales of vengeance and retaliation. 


(ct) The speakers also narrate a feast and 
the incident of taking delicious food and 
meals in details if they find the same in 
their story, because they themselves have 
so tremendously suffered from the scarcity 
of food .They seem to take delight in 
getting the taste of those delicious food on 
the wings of imagination once again. 


(c) The speakers also narrate the incident of 
giving shelter to a helpless elaborately, 
because the same had happened to them 
in a meticulous way. 


(d) They compassionately narrate an incident 
of death. They have witnessed the death 
of their near and dear ones everyday. 
Death is a horrible theme to them. 
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{e? They are also interested in a narrative 
where the culprit has been punished. They 
are aware that the Pakistani occupation 
army has committed crime, but those 
culprits have not been punished, rather, 
they secmed to have got the license of 
loot, arson, murder, genocide, etc. 


{f) They are very conscious and careful of 
narrating perfectly how an unjust king was 
punished in the past, as they have seen 
Yahiya Khan, the notorious villain of the 
cruelest massacre ever committed in the 
history of mankind. Yahiya Khan was 
the president of Pakistan and the architect 
of all injustice and the gonocide in Bangla- 
desh. He occupied the chair of the presi- 
dent of Pakistan by ousting Ayub Khan 
and promised an election in the country. 
In that election. Awami Leage, the party 
of Bangobandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 
won 98% seats in the Assembly, but the 

heinous Yahiya did not transfer power 
to the elected representatives of the 
people. On the other hand. he waged his 
barbarous army upon the peace-loving 
people of Bangladesh and arrested Sheikh 
Muiib, the acclaimed leader of the Bengali 
People. So it is most natural that they 
would take interest in narrating a story 
or tale where they might trace out a 
parallel! of this man. 


ig) On similar grounds. they depict the 
benevolence of a kind king ina befitting 
manner. They had longed for such a ruler 
at that crucial hour of their life. 


‘'hb) They have the tendency of idealising a 
character of a courageous hero and a mass 
leader, as they have Sheikh Muijib as an 
ideal mass leader among them- They reme- 
mber with great admiration, the sacrifices 
made by their great leader who has traced 
out the road to independence- 


(i) Financial stringency as well as financial 
solvency are equally stressed upon in their 
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narratives. They lived on the mercy of 


others, though many of them were quite 
solvent beforehand-. 


(}) Besides, diseases, famine, treatment, 
benevolence, charity and the like also 
played a prominent part in their narratives, 
as they fell direct victim to all these at 
that time. In fact, their thoughts were 
mainly guided by what they saw and felt 
instantaneously out of the influence of 
their surroundings. 


As I have already stated that quite a good 
number of these narrators were again inter- 
viewed by after a little over two to eight years 
of the independence of Bangladesh. With the 
passage of time since 1971, the narrators I 
interviewed. could be settled in their original 
abodes and the distressed conditions which 
they lived in. were, for many, lessened day 
by day. Most of them regained peaceful atmo- 
sphere in their lives which influenced them 
to completely shake off the weakness. sense 
of insecurity, economic instability, food crisis. 
lack of safety haunted by fear of death and 
all such mounting fearfulncess that surrounded 
their minds. Most of them returned back to 
their homes beginning from December, 1971 
to April. 1972. Naturally. by the time I 
interviewed them again in 1974-75 and 1978-79, 
many of them not only regained their lost 
positions, some got richer and did fairly 
well in raising their social status. Unfortuna- 
tely, of course, some became poorer and also 
some died. However. these changed environ- 
ments played some definite roles in bringing 
about the changes in the structural forms of 
the tales. Let us pick up the same points and 
examine the nature of these changes which 
could be located in the following : 


(a) The incident of revenge and resistance 
lost their significant prominence which 
was so pronounced when the narrators 
were interviewed in the refugee camps and 
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tales were collected from them three or 
eight ycars ago. 


(b) Most of the narrators, in spite of food 
being a problem for some of them. do not 
want to take the same delight, as they did 
take in their camps, to describe the feast 
and the incident of taking delicious food 
and meals in details and in a slow going 
manner. Rather; some of them would 
comment with humour that in those anci- 
ent days there was no food-problem, so 
occasionally the kings or the rich people 
could give larg. feasts. But now it is not 
possible cven for the richest man of the 
village to arrange a large feast once in a 
year. People could eat in those days, they 
would add, in plenty; but now the problem 
of fuod has seized many of them and they 
can not eat as happily as those people of 
the past ages. 


Thus, humour, which could hardly be 
found amongst the narrators in the refugee 
camps, has taken a normal place in the 
minds of those who love humour and they 
can now make humour even with so seri“ 
ous a problem like food-problem. 


(c) The speakers do not put much emphasis 
on giving shelter to the helpless ones. It 
is just as important as other motifs of the 
story. 


(d) Death is a normal theme co them now- 
Some of them would like to add some 
religious philosophy on death, a philosophy 
which was absolutely unexpected from 
them when they were inthe refugee camps. 


(e) Culprit must be punished, but the 
vengeance with which they narrated this 
incident of the tale during their camp 
lives in India, is found lacking when these 
tales are rclated by them after three to 
eight years. 


tf) The unjust kings are punished in the tale, 
but now the description of this motif is as 
normal ws other motifs. The narrators 


seemed to have lost the enthusiasm in 
politics and they are more or less frustra- 
tcd about the political affairs of the 
country. They have great respect for 
Sheikh Mujib, but they find less interest 
in tracing out a parallel of their great 
leader Muijib in the heroes of the talzs. 
The memory of genocide is dried up in 
their minds and the deeds of the brute 
military dictator Yahia Khan, are to them 
affairs of the past in 1974-75 and 1979. 
Naturally so, the reflection of their experi- 
ence of genocide, and of the man behind 
it, is not as vividly focused in the tales as 
it was a few years ago when they were in 
the camps. 


(g) The benevolence of a good king is depict - 
ed without much emotion attached to it 
and the longing for such a ruler is not 
that burning as it was during the most 
crisis period of their lives. 


(h) They have still the tendency of idealis- 
ing the character of a courageous bero and 
a mass leader as they have seen in their 
great leader Sheikh Mujib, but the 
tendency has lost its warmth and became 
cold to colder with the passage of time 
and changed environments. 


(i) Finance received equal importance as it 
was three to eight years back. Living on 
the mercy of others is equally condemned. 
But the sense of insecurity, which occu- 
pied their minds in the refugee camps, is 
no longer remarkable in their narration of 
tales. They have regained confidence 
which is reflected in their narration- 


UG) Diseases, famine, treatment, benevolence, 
charity and the like, do play a prominent 
part in their narratives, but when they 
narrate these aspects in the tales, thuy 
seemed to have much more self-reliance 
than what they had in 1971. They 
lamentably lackcd the self-confidence 
during the period when they were forced 
to live as refugees. These differences otf 
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their living conditions and mental state 
influenced them to a great extent and as a 
result of this the narration of tales difte- 
red from the carlier ones. Thus we g2t the 
structural changes of the tales. 


t may bez concluded that the comparative 
analysis of the tales narrated by the same 
man in different circumstances and environ- 
ments. reveals certain changes on the body 
of the tales which helps us to prove that 
environment plays a great role in shaping the 
forms and structure of a talc. The influence 
of environment on the narrator, while he is 
producing a rigid folk-narrative, may open a 
special asvect for discussion. The narratives 
collected by me bear testimony to it. I have 
attempted to prove this theory with reference 
to those narratives. 


I know that in order to make this study 
scientific and more methodical, I should 
provide the life history of the narrators, the 
camps from where the tales were first collec- 
ted, their locations, date of collection of each 


tale, the title of the tales including the names 
of their informants, full address of the narra- 
tors from whom the tales were collected in 
1974-75 and 1978-79, the title of these tales, 
dates of collections: short texts of all three 
hundred tales, two teats where the same tale 
differs from each other, and some notes and 
annotations about the tales. Unless these 
documentary evidences in support of my 
thesis are provided, I know, this study would 
remain incomplete and unacceptable to serious 
scholars. For their information, I should say 
that I have all these materials and documents 
in my hand. But if I am to provide them in a 
single paper like this, Iam afraid, it would 
become unmanageable to handle them all. 
1 have a plan to prepare a book with all these 
informations and documents in a near future. 
Meanwhile, I have introduced this paper and 
I would suggest that some scholars would 
come forward and take the pains of such 
studies, I hope, they would receive more satis- 
factory results and 1 shall be happpy to sec 
them successful. 
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The Philosophy of life 
as depicted in the songs of Adivasis 


An enquiry into the Philosophy of life in. 
the songs of Adivasis presupposes that either 
there is a definite way of social life which 
can be called as their Philosophy or we are to 
abstract an outline of the same from our 
observation of their day-to-day life in the 
midst of nature as they sing it like free birds 
of the forest. It is a fact that each human 
being in this earth lives a life of his own 
Philosophy. As Aldous Huxlay puts it; ‘‘Men 
live in accordance with their Philosophy of 
life, their conception of the world. This is 
true even of the most thoughtless. It is 
impossible to live without a metaphysic. The 
choice that is given us is not between some 
kind of metaphysic and no metaphysic; it is 
always between a good metaphysic and a bad 
metaphysic” (1). 

The Philosophy of life has been viewed 
differently by different Philosophers from vari- 
ous angles of vision in cross-cultural perspectiv- 
cs. What we understand by it starting from the 
past Greek thought up to now is that Philo- 
sophy is an attempt to shape and satisfy the 
reflective human way of life to attend a state 
of peace and perfection. Hence according to 
Plutarch (about 100 A.D.), “‘Philosophy is the 
art of living.” (2) In the modern 20th century 
Ludwig Wittgen Stein is of the opinion that 
“Philosophy is a form of life” (3). But all 
these definitions of Philosophy is subjective 
and can not claim to be the only definition. 
This much is clear from all these views that 
Life and Philosophy are co-cextensive. 


Adivasies have their own way of living. 
They have certain basic convictions regarding 
their lives and the world in which they live. 
The socioland cultural institutions of Adivasis 
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with their befitted songs to the respective 
institutions reveals their Philosophy as such. 
There, one will see the tone, character and 
quality of their life. From their moral and 
aesthetic style and attitude towards the life 
in the lap of nature one can certainly have a 
picture of their Philosophy of life. They have 
certain beliefs about the world or Samsara. 
They look to the creation from their own 
angles of vision. They have also their own 
convictions about religion or Dharma, about 
the supernatural beings as related to their 
lives. They have their symbols in their 
language to accelerate their life in a simple 
and smooth style. 


The Philosophy of life of Adivasis is not 
so explicit in their day-to-day life of their 
society but it is seen very implicitly contained 
in their social and cultural institutions. 
Though they are not so aware of their Philo- 
sophy, still they live in it very un-eflectively. 
They have their own social ethics and cultural 
Philosophy, As we go through different songs 
of various Adivasi communities, we see that 
they have their own idea of their life and its 
aims and ends. They have their own ideology 
which is in their songs covers their conception 
of the world or Samsara, their conception of 
creation and the conception. of God and 
supernatural as related to their life. 


ADIVASI LIFE (Its aims and erds) 

To Adivasi, life is always a struggle for 
existence. It is a passage of time. They do not 
think that it has some long lasting purposes. 
Most of the Adivasis believe life to be uncer - 
tain. They prefer leisure to work. They never 
seek long-term rewards in their life. As wc 
see in the Kotia song of Koraput district, the 
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Kotias believe that the life of today will not 
come tomorrow. They believe in the present 
lift. not of futurc. The life of this type of 
uncertainty should be enjoyed with sasy leisure 
having drinking and singing althrough. The 
song says : 


The life of today 

who says it will be there 
for tomorrow ? 

Let us drink and sing 
At out leisure hour. 


Another song of Paraja tells us the same 
thing with a little thought towards peaceful 
co-existence. Here we see that Parajas are to 
believe a life of togetherness to share equally 
the pain and plcasure. It throws a light 
towards their uncritical democratic society of 
life. The song says : 


This is our life, 

This is our life, 

O, brothers. This is our life; 

Hard work we do all the day long, 
And we drink 

To forget our: pain, 

Let us live togcther, 

All with equal shares 

Of wealth, pleasure and pain. 


Sometimes in the songs of Adivasis we 
sec that they take life to be both hostile and 
manageable. To exist they are to combat with 
nature and to accept the nature. Mundas of 
Mayurbhanja district sing their life in a 
different tone. They sing : 


“We are the Mundas; 

Woe plough the land, 

Work with shovels and crowbar, 
This is our music for work 

Of toil and sweat of the body. 
Let his song float afar, 

Love of father and mother 

is everything for us; 

We have no worry, no griefs. 
As the frogs frolic in water, 
So do we frolic and swim 
whin tired” (4). 
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Adivasis somctimes never consider |[ife 
to be of worries and anxicties of any sort 
though it is inevitable. It is the death which 
hurts them. One of the Oraon songs expresses 
thus : 


The sun is coming out 

from behind the tamarind tree. 
The sun is coming out. 

Life is no worry; 

This is the the passage of time 
that hurts. (5) 


The way of life among Adivasis is not 
only of eat, drink, and be merry. There is 
tear, there is also frostration and tragedies. 
“Life for the Munda, Oraon, Kondh or Paraja; 
is not all dances and songs. Tears lurk not very 
far behind of these joyful faces. Different 
forms of anxiety invade. They are not merely 
economic or social. There are personal trage- 
dies. Love is not returned. A girl friend or a 
wite deserts. The naked and brutal reality 
threatens.gaF or example, 


“Speak no crucl words to me 
My dear, 
How my heart pines for you!” 


x x x x 


** As the bamboo tree dies 

Swaying in the wind 

The poor Paraja dies 

Driven to grave by ceaseless labour.” 


x x x x x 


"The poor man enters the forest 
Crow-bar on the shoulders 
Basket on the head. 

And life, only a tragic song”. (6) 


The Adivasis' way of life is of both opti- 
mistic and pessimistic in nature. They struggle 
and stumble. They bleed and break. They 
mind nothing. They take their life as cever- 
running streams in the forest. A Bhuiya song 
says : 


“There are flowers and fruits 
In the forest for our living, 
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Stream from hills to gjve us wacer; 
The sky is there and 
The carth is herc. 
Everything is all right 
For our life to be here”. 


What we understand from this song of 
Bhuiya, is an optimistic attitude towards the 
life. Thus the famous poet in English litera- 
ture Broning tells us an optimistic view of 
life in his “Pippa passes” 


“The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning's at Seven ; 

The hill-sides dew -pearled ; 

‘The lark's on the wing ; 

The snail's on the thorn ; 

God's in his heaven; 

All's right with the world.” (7) 


Adivasi's way of thought regarding the 
life is shaped according to the natural pheno- 
mena in which they are to live. Nature is not 
always of sweet flowers or of fruits. It is also 
of dark shade of sads, dropping of leaves from 
trees and creepers in the lonely winter which 
makes an Adivasi to be introvert. He thinks 
»f his life as a Mundari song sings : 


“O my Soul, 

Think over this matter. 

Never again will you get this body, 
Your love for it unavailing 

It will desert you like an enemy; 
This body is only a flower 

And you keep endless vigil four it, 
But it will slip through your fingers 
Like a soft dream, 

A wink of sleep; 

You can not prevent. 

At your back 

Death watches you 

From dawn to dusk 

He keeps a watch on you.” (8) 


ADIVASI’S CONCEPT OF THE WORLD 
OR SAMSARA 


Harace Walpole Says. ‘The world is a 
comedy to those who think, a trag dy to 
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those who feel.” (9) The concept of world or 
Samsara, therefore, varies from manto man. 
Indian concept of the world is sorocthing 
purpossive-co-extensive with human life. One 
accepts or docs not accept ‘Samsara’, but 
‘Samsara’ accepts everybody in its eternal 
flow. As Dr. S. Radhakrishnan puts it. “The 
conception of the World as ‘Samsara’, a 
stream without end, where the law of Karma 
functions, is common to all Indian systems. 
Hindu, Jain, Buddhist and Sikh. Nothing is 
permanent, not even tbe gods. Even death 


is not permanent, for it must turn to new 
life. (10) 


But in Adivasi’s view. this world or Sam- 
sar is just a go. No such high reflective 
thinking is tbere in the songs of Adivasis 
regarding the world. As we see in a Bhuiya 
song narrating the idea of his Samsar is 
expressed thus— 


This is my wife, 

These are my daughters and sons, 
This house and hills 

Are all my Samsar. 

Here 1 took birth 

Here 1 shall die. 

O, my Dhanmali, 

Why you are so mad ? 

All will remain looking here, 
And alone you will pass away. 


Here what we note from this song about 
Samsara is that the Bhuiyas as they are 
Adivasis having little education and culture 
in modern sense of the term, have nothing 
reflective ideas about the world. Simply they 
have expressed different hard facts of their 
experience of day to day life they live amidst 
the nature. But why it is happening and what 
is the purpose behind it they have not enquir- 
ed nor they have that much of passion to 
know it. 


Another song of Kotia reveals some sort of 
mystery about the World and God. This song 
is perhaps relating to a Kotia lady giving birth 
toa baby which Frings a sweet laughter to 
her. The song goes like this — 
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God created the Samsara, 

But what is his intension ? 

The flower is there, 

But the fruit has already dropped down, 
And the creeper laughs. 


What actually mean by this song is though 
not clear yet it is a fact that his song creates 
some sorts of mystery in the mind regarding 
the world. It shows that sometimes the tribal 
people amidst their undeveloped surroundings 
want to probe into the sphere of the world 
in their thought, but due to want of proper 
education their Philosophy of Samsara as 
they live it is not properly advanced. Another 
song of Paraja also indicates that sort of 
unreflected idea about the world. The song 
is — 

“My life is a waterdrop in the river of the 

Samsara, 

How can you have me with you ? 

You are also floating in the same water.” 


One thing we should be clear whethcr the 
Philosophy or Darsan of a man can not be 
properly expressed in this kind of songs. Some 
notable thinkers are of opinion that the 
Darsan can not be expressed exactly in a body 
of propositions. It can have silent expression or 
it may be expressed inthe form of poetry 
(Bramha Sutra—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan; P-20). 
If we will go to that extent to detect what 
sort of Philosophy is there in this songs of 
Kotia tribe then we amazingly stay at the 
door of mysticism to be probed with reflec- 
tions of hard metaphysical thinking. But 
here we are concerned with songs of the 
tribes which express some ideas regarding 
their world and life. 


These ideas, how far are par with our 
Philosophic thought is not a question to be 
discussed here. We see that tribal people have 
also a belief in the existence of soul after 
death. All souls go to the.same place and there 
is no idea of heaven or hell, only those who 
die an unnatural death turn into malevolent 
spirits. There is no reward or punishment 


for good and bad deeds after death. There is 
some sort of belief in reincarnation, but it is 
not associated with Karma as in Hindu Philo- 
sophy. There is a predominant belief in 
magic and witchcraft (11). The Philosophy 
of world of tribal people is very keen to their 
life in the nature of bewilderment without 
any reflection. So they live a life based on 
beliefs. Reason works a little in their lifc. 
An Oraon song clearly indicates the simplicity 
of thought of an Oraon regarding the life they 
live. The song sings like this — 

O’ my mother, my father: 

You gave birth to me 

And brought me up. 

But did not tell me how to live life. (12) 


The Philosophy of life of Adivasis in the 
eternal flux of the world or Samsara appears 
before us as the twilight of their mind to 
probe into the unending mystery of the world. 
But as they are not so cultured they have 
little opportunity to elevate scattered thoughts 
in a systematic way which can place a 
concrete example of their Philosophy. We have 
seen in their society that their beliefs and 
dogmas regarding their day to day life very 
often influence their reflective mental 
dispositions, or ‘“‘a way of looking at things” 
(The Mishimi world view, Man in India, 
Vol. 48 No. 4) 


Anyway, following the songs of Adivasis 
relating the world or Samsara we come to the 
apparent conclusion that their views of Sam- 
sara is nearest to the views that of the Hindus. 
As our Adi Sankaracharya says, “Punarapi 
jJananam, Punarapimaranam, Punarapi Janani 
Jathare Shayanam"’. That is to say, it is the 
go of the world that again and again the life 
will come to this earth and also will die and 
each time one is to take rest in the lap of the 
eternal mother. Tribes also have understood 
that this sort of eternal flux influences their 
lives in the hills and forests as such. Another 
Oraon song tells us : 

“The river flows down, 

The river flows down, 
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The fishes try to climb up the current, 
Younger brother catches fish 
with his Kumunu." (13) 


Here we may say that from outward appe- 
arance of the song there is no such meaning 
to affect the mind very sensibly. It is mere 
description of an activity in a river side. But 
a little thought reveals that in the eternal 
flux of Samsara the man of youth trics to 
keep everything with him in this artificial 
world. The song expresses a just picture of 
one part of the limitluss varieties of the world 
or Samsara. But; side by side, it also reveals 
the inncr tcelings as the picture creates in the 
mind of an Adivasi without proper reflec- 
tion. Here it is half way to philosophical 
scarch of the significance of the flowing of 
rivers which is analogous to the cternal flux 
of Samsara. Different facts of the world or 
Sam:ara in the songs of Adivasis draw a 
mere outline, a simple shadow of philosophic 
thought regarding the unceascd process of 
becoming. It is so because their rational 
outlook is keen to the crude nature in vast. 
Another song of Munda’s gives the picture of 
their conception of Samsara or the way of 
life stream as below— 


The cut-away twig, mother, 
The cut-away twig 
The cut-away twig never sprouts again; 
The water of the river, mother, 
The water of the river, 
The water of the river never 
turn back again; 

They never turn back to the mountain. 
The married daughter, O, mother, 
The married daughter, 
The married daughter 

never turns home, (14) 


In this song of a Munda girl it is clear that 
how the law of the world is of an eternal 
flow towards infinity. Adivasi’s Philosophy 
of the world or Samsara here scems to be the 
Philosophy like that of Sanatan Dharma of 
Hindu society. Hindus are of the same view 
about the eternal flux of Samsara. This 


Mundari song speaks the Philosophy as in the 
past Greek, Heraclitus had propounded, 
Heraclitus said. “I never steps twice to the 
same river.” 


It is also once aspzct of the Philosophy of 
life of Adivasis as expressud in their songs. 
They have felt the eternal flux of Samsara in 
this way in their day to day life. 


THE CONCEPT OF CREATION 


Verrier Elwin in his writing “Myths of 
the North East frontier of India" has explained 
the tribal concupt of creation from various 
sources. According to him some tribals 
attribute the origin of every living being 
including tres and grass: to the love making 
of the earth and the sky who arc lovers. W.J. 
Culshaw (15) in bis writing on Santal observes 
that Santals believe to human race as has 
been produced from goose’ eggs. There are 
various myths and stories among different 
Adivasis about the creation of the world. 


Munda community believes that supreme 
deity who created the world of things can 
also destroy the cntire creation according to 
his own sweet will. In the beginning Bhadwa 
Munda came down to settle up in Munda 
country and then onwards from that day 
Mundas flourished in their country. One 
song of Mundari narrates this view as 
below : 


“In the beginning which Munda 
Came to Munda country, 

Settled down in Munda country ? 

In the beginning Bhadwa Munda 
Came down to Munda country, 
Settled down in Munda country. (16) 


The concept of creation in the minds of 
Adivasis reveals a little difference from that 
of the Hindu concept of creation. Amongst 
Adivasis “mankind is belicved to be created 
after formation of the world and as issuing 
from a man and a woman who either appear 
together or follow each other in birth. They 
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are described as having come naked into the 
world. The Bhuiya believe that the creator, 
Dharma, existed before all else. From the 
ocean arosc the carth and Dharma created 
the man and woman out of mud, the first 
couple was killed, however, by a tiger 
created by God and their blood was used to 
steady the carth. The ancestors of Bhuiya 
sprang out of mother earth”. One of the 
Bhuiya songs of Koraput tclls as such : 


The soil has given birth to Bhuiya 
Pay Namaskar to the soil. 

For ages to come 

Bhuiya should stay 

Calling to Dharma. 


There are several hypotheses regarding 
creation in the modern literature of different 
languages of different civilized human communi- 
ties. In India we believe that in the beginning 
at the time of delusion there was only water. 
And God created everything out of water. 
First. God created himself as fish and there 
are subsequent other eight Avataras of God 
through which everything was created. In 
this respect we can refer to the sacred book 
Gita Govinda written by ancient Oriya poet 
Jayadeva. In the Bible we see that God created 
first light and then subsequently everything 
was created by God. Soine civilized communit- 
jes are of the view that the world was created 
by eternal law or Dharma. This sort of view 
is also similar toa song of a young Bhuiya 
telling to his beloved as it is given below : 


Dharma created forests and hills, 
Dharma created the Bhuiyas, 
Dharma created all flowers and fruits, 
Dharma also created you. 

I am a Bhuiya youngman 

You are also a young lady of Bhuiya 
If I shall marry you, 

O. Dhargeri, 

Who will be there to say anything ? 


Here the Bhuiya concept of creation is 
very clear. It is not of course at par with 
the scientific view of creation. But as they 
are of the primitive mind ijn the hills and 


forests without any sort of modern light of 
science and scientific inventions, the thought 
regarding creation is naturally influenced by 
dogmas and beliefs. Their beliefs of creation 
says only this that Dharma created every- 
thing and their community. But what do 
they understand by Dharm is not so clear. 
They believe some cternal law or supernatural 
being to be their Dharma. Sometimes it is 
seen that there are some influences of Hindu 
concepts of creation on Adivasis concepts of 
creation. It is because as gradually they are 
coming across with the relation of the 
Hindus time to time through their trades and 
commerce. But mostly their concept of 
creation is totally based on their own dogmas. 


ADIVASIS' CONCEPT OF SUPPER 
NATURAL BEING AND: THEIR 
RELATION TO IT 


As there is a Philosophy of Hindus having 
thirtythree crores of suppernatural deities 
controlling and influencing their life, so also 
there are several supernatural beings of 
malevolent and benevolent spirit to which 
Adivasis believe to influence their life. But 
on the whole they believe one supreme deity 
(in different names in different communities) 
who creates all other deities to work accord- 
ing to his will and wishes. Adivasis fear any- 
thing which causes harm to them and believe 
that it is the natural incarnation of some 
malevolent spirit of their deities. Mundas 
have a reverential fear of the supernaturals 
and also have a belief in the hierarchy of 
spirits which includes the sun, ancestor spirits, 
and village and hunting deities. Mundas also 
believe that there is a hierarchy of gods of 
household to nature gods and guardian 
angels. The soul goes to its abode at death 
and man is reborn as animal or man, according 
to his deeds. This view of soul is a similar 
view of that of Hindus as it is seen in Bhagabat 
Gita and other Puranas-of India in a little bit 
different mode. 


Their concept of supreme deity .appears to 
be the same as that of Hindus.’ Hindus wor- 
ship a supreme being saying : 
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O, God, you are the father and mother 
And everything in this universe. 


But Hindus have their intelligible explana- 
tion for it whereas Adivasis have not such 
clearcut explanation for their supreme deity. 
Their concept of supernatural beings preceded 
by dogmas or beliefs. But it is a fact that as 
civilized Hindus being charmed with the 
multiferiousness of the creation, praise or 
pray to God or the highest supernatural deity, 
who is considered as creator, sustainer, 
destroyer and believed to be the beginning 
of the world animate or inanimates, so also 
Adivasis worship their God or Bhagwan to be 
their creator and saviour. One of the Mundari 
songs tell us such ¢ 


How sweet is your world 
My God, 

Small and big trees; 

They all worship you, 

Al! animals and birds 
They sing your songs 

In glory; 

1, the sinner 

Only sit dumbfounded. (17) 


As they are human beings, thcy have their 
own conception of some ethical Philosophy. 
At least they think what is harmful to others 
as it is painful to one’s own self. So they 
consider harmful activities to others as sin for 
this sort of ethical attitude towards one’s own 
life and for others. Adivasis have a God-fear- 
ing life. Also it is a fact that sometimes being 
swayed off by their primitive instincts they 
do things which do not obey any sort of God or 
ethical rules. But after that if any suffering 
comes to them, then they worship their god 
or Goddess and consider their past activities 
of malevolence to be their sin. 


After all they also pray their supreme God 
for every well beings and welfare of the entire 
humanity which is also like the prayer of 
vedic Rushis of India in the past. One sect 
of Adivasis pray God as such : 


“Hazi hilaret, Kada nihilaretu 
Aba re man-be, Balare man-be,” 


T his means nobody should die or be wasted, 
there should not be any tiger here. All should 
remain happy and all should live peacefully. 
It is just like the hymn of Rugveda in its 10th 
Mandal, and 10th anuvak, 127 sukta which is 
known as Ratri sukta. 


Kotia as Adivasis have their own deity 
called Mauli Debata. They say as most 
important deity, Mauli Debata is worshipped 
in Chaitra Festival (in March and April) 
They sacrifice fowls and goats for the satisfac- 
tion of Mauli Debata and sing on praise of 
him as such : 


O’ Mauli Debata, Salute to you salute 
Salute in this Chaita at your feet. 


You will bring happiness to everybody 
You will take away, all sufferings of every- 
body. Salute to you O’ Mauli Debata. For 
ages to come, You will be watching to all 
humanity. 


This song of Kotia describes their relation... 
a human relation to their supreme supernatur- 
al deity Mauli Debata. Here the Philosophy 
of Kotia in this song is a Philosophy which 
stands for the good of entire humanity. They 
have also other supernatural deities to whom 
they consider as their beneficial deities. 


Mundas have also their supreme deity 
called Sirma SingBonga. At the time of 
danger and diseases Mundas worship the 
SingBonga. Another song of Munda tells this 
thing as such : 


1. The Kingdom in chaos, 
The country in danger. 
My son, go away, My son; 
Go to village Tamurami 
2. The demon is calling. 
Calling day and night 
The kingdom is in chaos 
The country in danger. 
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¥: 
3. Sirma Sing Bonga is calling, 
‘Take away the lamb to the holy place, 
Sacrifice it at the Sarna: 
Sirma SingBonga will come. 

(Empty distance carries P.48) 

“Sing Bonga, the creator and preserver, is 
adored as the sun. Prayer and sacrifice are 
made to him as to a beneficial deity who has 
no pleasure in destruction of any of his 
creatures.” 


Broadly speaking the concept of supernatur- 
al beings is of two major perspectives. “‘One 
view perceives the supernatural as being lar ge- 
ly capricious and the other sees it as reflecting 
the corresponding content of the action of 
man on the earth.” There is no such logical 
order of the Adivasis’ Philosophy of superna- 
tural beings as related to their life. They will be 
very tolcrant, ever prepared to help the desti- 
tute, very co-operative and a man of the 
spirit of service to all other fellow beings. 
Again it is a fact that Adivasis always live a 
community life. They have their own way of 
art of living with friends and relatives. As we 
have different strrtsficati on in our social 
order, they have also their somesort of strati- 
fication in their community. But it is to be 
noted that as there is an acute caste systems 
in our society, it is not so rigid in Adivasi 
community. They value honour, peace and 
public opinion in their communitylife. 
Harmony is the key note of their lives and 
they live a life of relationship with men, 
nature and thesupern atural beings. 


Their Philosophy of an ideal man lies in 
the concept of being benevclent. An idcal man 
must be a man of service and sacrifice, of 
tolerance and helping in nature in true sense 
of the term, Raghuvir Sina in his “The Akas” 
rightly observes the Akas to conceive of an 
ideal man who will be very tolerant, ever 
prepared to help the destitute, very co-opera- 
ive and a man of the spirit of service to all 
other fcilow beings. 

Friendship among Adivasis is very pure 


and plain. It helps them to be more united 


and to be simple to each other. A Bhuiya 
song of Pangam, District Koraput says : 

Oh’, my friend, 

Let our friendship last long, 

Let God bless us not to 

Misunderstand each other. 

There is no artificiality in our friendship. 

As we love each other 

Let our sweet love 

Bring happiness and warmth 

To all our fellow biengs. 

Our love ties heart to heart 

As a creeper goes from one tree to another 

In this blue forest. 


They understand ‘friendship improves 
happiness, and abates misery, by doubling our 
joy. and dividing our grief’ (19). Like other 
civilized human beings sometimes Adivasis 
also penetrate their thought by themselves. 
They also probe into their self as Aryas have 
done the same saying ‘“‘Atmanam Vidhih.” 
or in Binaya Pittak of Buddha's teaching as it 
is said ‘‘Attana Gabeseyat-th™, which is equal 
to the saying in Christianity ‘know thy self.’ 
Adivasis with their simple thinking also 
think of the relation of the soul to their 
bodies. They also think that this life of a 
body of flesh and blood will not come again in 
the same form- They also think, this body is 
subject to perish, decay and destruction 
having anxiety, tears and tragedies of life. 
Death is inevitable. So a Munda song says :; 


“O, my dear, 

The life of to-day 

Will not come again. 

Your love is in vain, 

Your wealth is of no value, 
Everything is a dream— 

Your body, your laughter and tear 
Will we no more 

When death is there 

Watching you all through. 


The way of life as is lived by Adivasis as a 
carefree life althrough, still they are also 
conscious of their art of living with love, 
sympathy, piety, humility and with a thought 
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vt a supernatural and divinity to which they 
think to influence their life for a better 
perspective. This viwe of their life is to a great 
extent similar to our viwes of life. Adivasis 
are also very pragmatic in their attitude to 
life and the world. Very often they are materia- 
listic in their day to day life. They live and 


talk a language which is very symbolic in nature, 


For example, in an Adivasi village the well is a 
common place for ladies to gossip and exchange 
ideas But this well is used as a symbol in 
their song to mean something of female sex. 
When a Gond dadaria up braids a girl, the 
song goes like this : 


O little well, you give no water 
Your youth is past. 
Think well your youth is ended. (21) 
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Traditions, Beliefs and Omens in Folk culture 


\ nes time immemorial, varied types of 
traditions, beliefs and omens have been closely 
associated with different facets of folk- 
culture. Some are partly related to religion 
and partly to the superstitious social practices 
while many are connected with astrology, and 
agricultural in the day to day folk-life, It is 
hard to infer if they are merely antiquated 
fancies or any unknown mystery is hidden in 
them. 


From a few hymns of the Rigveda and 
also from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas we know that the Aryans of 
the ancient ages adopted some such traditions 
of mythical character which have been 
interlinked in the form of conventions to the 
folk-life and have‘continued upto the present 
day. While writing a paper on the Folk-lore 
of Orissa, Sir John Beams opines, ‘‘human 
nonsense, like human sense, is very much the 
same everywhere, and it is only because in 
ruling men one must take their nonsense into 
consideration quite as earnestly as their sense, 
that these scraps of folk-lore are worth 
recording at all’. (1) What Sir John Beams, 
a British officer, wrote a century back refer- 
ring to some traditions of Orissa as belongiig 
to a “primitive stage of credulity’, the world 
of civilization is still unable to analyse. 


In the Ramayana there is a description 
regarding some ill-omens viewed by Ravana: 
the demon-king of Lanka, when he was going 
to give his last fight to Ramachandra. 


ଷର ମଞ୍ଚ: ଶୁ ନ୍କ ମମଫଖୀ: । 
ନୁ ସିଞର୍ଦଧହ ଷଂସସାତ ସବ ମମମ୍ଗୀ । 
ଷସ୍୍ ଶସ ଝ୍ଷ୍ୟସ ସ୍ସ ସୁସନ୍ମତୀ: । 

କଗ ଏପ ୩୩ ତରକୁ far (AT: 


Dr. S. N. Raijgaru 


ସସମଂ ସ୍ବ qa qT ଆ | 

ମତଷ୍୍ ସଙ୍ଗୀ କଲ୍ଙର୍ୟ ଏଷ ସମ: ।। 

ଷ୍ଯ ନସ ଅଟୁ ଙଞ୍ସ ଏସବ: । 

ମସ ମୀନ ଶୟ୦୪ ୩୮4 ୩ । 

srafcraqrelesl Fr ମ ଷୟ (ଏ: 

aT ସକ fifa । 

ଅମ ସମସ ଫାଣସୁସୀସମ୍‌ ଞଷ୍ୟଖୀମ । 

(2) 

“Then, the sun lost its glow; all the 
directions were shrouded in darkness; birds 
produced hellish sounds; the earth shook 
vehemently; blood dripped down from the sky 
like rain-fall; the horses (of the chariot) fell 
down; the ill-omened vulture (gridhra) struck 
at the tip of the flag; the left eye and left arm 
(of Ravana) trembled; (his) face had become 
colourless (or pale); murmuring sounds were 
heard from the sky indicating that the ten- 
headed demon (Dasagriva Ravana) would be 
killed (in the battle). A bright comet appeared 
in space (antariksha) when rumbling sounds 
were heard and the evil vultures with crows 
produced hoarse noise. Without giving heed 
to all those bad symptoms. Ravana being 
intoxicated with the hope of victory, drove 
into the war-field to embrace death”. 

In the Mahabbarata, it is described that 
Abhimanyu, the valiant son of Arjuna, was 
killed in the ‘Chakra-Vyuha’, a stratagem 
unknown to the Pandavas except Arjuna and 
the young hero, Abhimanyu. At the same 
moment Arjuna was fighting with Samsaptakas 
in a different sector of Kurukshetra. After 
achieving victory, when Arjuna was returning 
back to the war-camp in his chariot, driven by 
Krishna, he was greatly alarmed on the way 
by some strange intuition which perturbed 
him very much. He asked Krishna : 
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କସ ମି ୯ ସସ ଷଶ ସଫ ଞଂଆଧ କଝିାସ । 
tqea fa safes ma ୀଙ୍ଷ ସକା | 
ମୀ ବି ଞମି ନ୍ଥ ଙ୍‌ ବଆନମ୍ସଞଏ  । 
ସୁଧ ନ୍କ ସ୍ୀଂଙଷୀ ଓ୧୩୦୮୯୩ ଞଫସ ଶୀ 
ସ୍ଥ ୨୯ ଝଅନ ପସ ୯୩ ଶମ: । 

< 
୩୪ ସଗ ୪ ସୀଜାଃ ସାଥ ଶଷ ଷ ।।(3) 

“Oh Kesava ! My heart shrinks (and) voice 
is getting choked. What causes my body 
shiver out of fear (and) of unknown calamity ? 
Why my heart is shrouded in evil thoughts ? 
Whichever direction I look at, I notice 
hallucinations of ravage which terribly 
frightens me, (and) such ugly sights are of 
different types. I am, therefore, afraid of the 
King (Yudhisthira), the Ministers (Amatyas) 
and the teachers (Gurus) if they are keeping 
well”, 

In the same context Sarala Das, a fifteenth 
century author of the Oriya Mahabharata 
writes : 

୩୪ ୭୪ ଖାଁଞଷ୍ୟଙ୍ଝ କୁଷ୍ଠ ଖସ । 
ସ୍ମ ସ୍ମ ଦ୍‌ ନକ ସଁ କ୍ୀମ ସମ ॥ 
ଝୁ ଶ୍ଲ ଆ ଝୁ ଏଏମ୍ୁମ । 
ଷମ୍ମସ ଏ ନ ସବୁ ମଷ ଓ ଖସ ।। 

ସ୍ବୀମତ୍୍‌ଷ ୍ ମଣ କଞ୍ପଷ ଓ । 

୩୩ ଧ୍ଙ୍ଏ ଦଞ (କ୍ସ ଖୁ ।। 

ସଫ ସସ ଶବ ଲଝ ଖ୍ ନ । 

ମକବ ୩୮୍୪ଓ ସ୍ତ ସ ସୟଂଏଝି ଏ ।। 

ମତୀ ପୁ ଞଞ୍ଙ୍ଫ ଏସ । 

¢ (ସ୍‌ ଏସ ( କ୍‌ ଝି ମୀ ॥। 

ସ୍୍ଙ ଧୁ ଶୀ କଥିଖ ନ ଏ୩। 

ସସମଙ୍ ମକ କସ ୩୩ ଅବ କ୩ ॥ 

8 ଆଦ୍‌ ସମଲମୀ ଖଖ ୍ଞ ଏସି କଙ୍କ । 

ଶଂମସବ ଙ୍ଖ ଫୁ ଓଖଞ୍କ ୩୫ ॥ (୪) 


Arjuna asked Krishna, while returning to 
the camp. “Oh Krishna, why is my left eye 
quivering repeatedly; the heart is drowned 
in sorrow and the five elements ( Pancha- 
bhuta ) are burning; the earth appears 
furiously inauspicious ; several owls (Ulluka) 


are hooting at the left ( and ) in my front the 
jackals are yelping frightfully; suddenly, tears 
gushed out of ny eyes; I am unable to lift the 
bow (Gandiva) out of dis may. Hence, I am 
afraid of some unknown mishaps, for the five 
elements of my body are mourning. Thou the 
great Soul, please tell me, if my four brothers 
have fallen in the war-field; I wonder, if any 
dangerous trick was taken recourse to by 
Drona in the Chakravyate organised by him. 
Oh, Hari ! (See, there) a crow is crowing 
upon a dry branch (of a tree) and also in 
my front it cries unwholesomely"’. 

In the same Mahabharata; SaralaDasa 
gives another list of ill-omens. noticed by 
people just before the great destruction of the 
Yadavas took place at Dvaraka. The passage 
runs as follows : 


× x x 

ଥ୍!୯୩୮ ଞୃଷ୍ଝି ସୀ ମାସୀ ଖଏସ 

ଶଷକ୍ୁଏ ଖୁମକମ୍ ଅସୀ ଓ ଲାଏ । 

ଖାଞ୍ୀ ଷଞ୍ଚବ ସହଜ ଖପମ ମରା । 

{ସଖି ସୃଞଙ୍କୱ ଶଞ୍‌ସୀ ଓସ୍ଆ । 

୩fନସ୍ମୀ ଏଝ୍ଷ ଅସୀ ୪୯୩୩୩ । 

ଆ%ଷ୩ସ ମୀ ଦୁଞମ୍ ଶ୍ଏ ! 

ଓସସ କ୍ସ ଧୁମ ଏ ।। 

(ଗଆଖସ୍ ଝୁଙଙ୍କ ଅସୀ ମଦ୍‌ ସମ । 

ସ୍କ ସମ ଓଙକ ନୁ ସୀଷଓଖ 

fତାନ୍‌କସମଵ ଆଖ ଖ୍ାଙକ ଆଖୀ । 

ସବ ଅଞ୍ୀନ ସ୍‌ କଞଞସୀ । (4) 

Several bad symptoms appeared in the 
country of Dvaraka. A terrible earthquake 
took place ; a brilliant meteor (shooting-star) 
fell on the earth with great rumbling sounds; 
comets appeared in the day time; all houses 
were turned to ashes by conflagration without 
fire. The temples and pagodas fell down 
abruptly; the foxes and dogs barked bitterly; 
in each city quarrels started among dear 
friends; the sons of Simhbika (Rahu and Ketu) 
blotted the sun and the moon (causing eclipse 


in a single month) for which sake bitter shouts 
of consternation rose in the cities. 
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The renowned authors of the epics were 
not unaware of the mysterious psychosomatic 
functions of the human mind through which 
mirror of the sub-conscious occasionally 
reflects pictures, indicating future occurre- 
nces. 


There are some omens which predict evils 
of a country or a community asa whole. The 


following verse may be cited in this 
concern : 
୩ ସଙ୍‌-ଷ୍ଆଆ ପଦବି ମସ -ସ୍ମଙଙ- 


ଏ 

ମମୀ ଦୀ ଷଙ୍ଗଙ ମଧ: । 

ଵାସୀ ସୀ ଦୁଖ ଓର୍ଚାଖ ଖୀ 

ଝୁର୍ମୀସ୍ବସ୯୪୩-୮୯୩୫୮୮ମ୮ ମ" $୦ ।¦ 

If there would appear burning flames in 
all directions; if an extensive halo of the sun 
is seen; if comets appear in space; if rumbling 
sounds (nirghata) are audible from the clear 
sky; if unusual situation of planetory 
movements occur; if there are havocs of 
earthquake; if rain-bows in the night (and) 
stars in the day are visible ; then all these omens 


portend great famine and widespread death 
and destruction of the people by epidemics. 


According to astrology (Graha-yoga- 
phalam), if the evil planets, namely, Rahu (the 
Dragon's head), Bhauma (Mars) and Sanis- 
chara (Saturn) meet together in a single sign 
of Zodiac (Rasi), then it is called the ‘Lohapata- 
yoga, (the ‘steelfal'-moments’) when there 
would occur a huge bloodshed on the earth. 
The relevant verse runs thus : 


ଓ ଏମ ୩୩୮: ଧା: 
ମହ ୩ ମସ: । 
ଖୀ୍ସାଖ ଙ୍ ୩୩ 
ସସ୍ଷ ମଏକ୍ଖ ଷ୍ମୀ । 
Similarly, if in the signs of the Zodiac 
(Rasi) Mars and the son of Simhika (Rahu or 
the Dragon's head) (5) join together then there 
would occur innumerable deaths and the 


earth would suck human blood profusely. The 
relevant verse is quoted here under : 


ଷ୍କ ଏ୪୩୮ କୁଖଞଞ୍୍‌କ୍ୀ ସ୍କୀ- 
fa f@ ଉମ ସମ: । 
ସଫ ସ ଏଫ ୟଝୱ qa E- 
ଅୁଙୀଷ $" ସସ୍ନିସ 


Even in the modern age, the Nahakas or 
the Folk- Astrologers predict, in a gathering of 
villagers, the amount of wind, rain: crop, 
disease, internal and external havoc, birth and 
death rates, etc., in accordance with the 
position of planets and their movements during 
the year concerned. Usually, such folk- 
gatherings take place once in a year, in the 
fullmoon day of Chaitra. 


The Recitation of the New-Calendar 
(Navapanjika-Pathotsava) generally takes 
place in a temple or in a house of the village- 
head. Then, on the first day of the year, all 
the planets, including Rahu and Ketu, are 
worshipped. The object is to keep the country 
in peace and prosperity by satistying the 
planets. 


According to the Astrology, each year is 
controlled by a pai: of planets (Grahas) under 
conformity of their cyclic turns. The principal 
planet of the year is called ‘‘King”’ and the 
next is its “ Minister’. The King and the 
Minister planets are supposed to play the 
important role for creation of happiness or 
misery of people duiing the year. If the King 
planet is a cruel one, it gives bad effect, and 
if it is noble, it gives good result. So is the 
case by a minister planet of the year. 


For ascertaining the King and Minister 
planets of a year, the following mathematical 
formula is given in Astrology : 


୩% ATW କସ A+ ଅମମୀ କଦଖ _। 
~ ଏ 
ମ୍ୀମଞ ମାସ ଝ ନ ୩-୩୨ ସସ ଙମ || 
Multiply the Saka year by three and add 
two init, then divide the number by seven. 


The remainder jis the serial number of the 
planet, which is supposed to be the King, and 
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the fourth planet in sequence is the Minister. 
The serial number of the planets is as shown 
below : 

(1) Ravi (Sun). (2) Soma (Moon). 
(3) Mangala (Mars), (4) Budha (Mercury), 
(5) Vrihaspati (Jupitor). (6) Sukra (Venus) 
and (7) Sani (Saturn). 

For example, take the number 1700 as Saka 
year and calculate as follows : 

1700 × 3=5100 

55100+2=5102 

5102-9 7= 7 ) 5102 ( 728 
4 


The remainder is six which is the serial 
number of Venus (Sukra). So he is supposed 
to be the King of the Saka year 1700 (1778 
A. D.). The fourth planet after Venus jin 
sequence is Mars (Mangala) who jis the 
Minister. 

According to astrology, different planets 
offer different consequences to people 
(through naturc’s condition) as stated below : 

(1) If the Sun (Surya) is in Kingship, then 
there would spread illness, such as eye-sorc 
and fever. There would be less rain and more 
wind. 

(ii) If moon (Soma) is in the king's position, 
he gives abundant quantity of crops. 


(iii) The Mars (Mangala) creates war, 
storm or tornado and flood together -with 
diseases and anarchy. 

tiv) The Mercury (Budha) would produce 
adequate quantity of rain resulting good 


harvest. Thus, people would enjoy prosperity. 


(v) The Jupitor (Vrihaspati) and (6) The 
Venus (Sukra) give similar results as offered 
by the Mercury. 

(vii) The Saturn (Sani) creates famine, 
destruction and rebellion in the country; and 
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a huge number of elephants and horses would 
perish. 

The minister-planets give similar results, 
corresponding to those which they would 
offer if in the position of King. 

On the full-moon day of Chaitra, the 
last day of the year according to the Indian 
calendar, the Nahaka (Prophet) or the 
calendar compiler predicts the astrological 
consequences before a large gathering of 
villagers who are eager to know the future 
happenings of the year. The prophecy business 
is so popular in our country, even some 
periodicals and journals spare some space in 
their news columns. 

There are some signs which indicate good 
or bad consequence while going to or coming 
from one’s own home. In this respect a popular 
verse descrites : 


ପି ୩ ମୁ ଞଷ୍-୩୩-ୁପ୩- 
ସ୍ପ “ମୋ 
ମସ ମୌ-କୁପ କନ: ଖାସ ଏ - 
GIA TAT- GATT | 
ଶଷ ଷଶ ସୂର୍ଷ ସୀ ଧମ - 
ଵବଖୀଫ 5 ଞସ ମୁଖ ସୀ 
ଅହ ଖୀ ଖା କୟଞଷୀ କା 
ଖତ ଷୀମଦ୍କୀ ମଳ ୩: ॥ 

Those who start in going to achieve any 
object would get success if they see or think 
or utter the followig : Cow with calf, bull, 
elephant, horse, conch, good woman, pot full 
of water, Brahmana, king, dancing girl, flower - 
garland, flag. fresh meats, crcam, honey. 
silver, gold and white grains. 

There is another verse which gives some 
signs of had omens. viz.. if a vulture produces 
its noise in the left or right end in the east or 
west of a person, then different types of evil 
consequences would be faced by him : 

ସ୍ୀମ୍ଭି୍ୟଷରୈ ସସ କୁଚ 

ଅସୀ ନନ ମୟ ଶସ । 

ମଥ: ନମ: ଷମ_ କୈ ଜମ 
୩) ନ୍ୟସ ଛ୍‌ୱ: । (6) 
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According to the Sakuna-dipika (The 
luminary of omens). there are several signs 
which definitely indicate bad or good in the 
time of starting from home : 


ପୟ ନତ ଉପ୍‌ ଖୀଂ୍ଷ 
ସ୍ମ ମୀସୀସ ୩୩ମ ମ୍ମ ! 
କି ଧୀ ଷ୍କ ସଙଷ୍ ` 
କୀ କମୀ ମଶମବା ୩ ॥। 


At the time of going on tour if a mournful 
voice is heared in the front. tken itis an 
indication of danger. If such a noise comes 
from south-eastern direction, then one would 
emerge into horrors; if it comes from south- 
western quarter, then there would be the 
danger of some struggle; but, if the voice 
is heard frum north-western side, then one 
would get beneficial results. If one starts by 
looking at an elephant, standing with its trunk 
lifted up or kept the same on the right tusk. 
and also while it trumpets loudly, then one's 
purpose of going would be extremely 
successful. If one hears songs of Gandhara and 
Shadja tunings together with melodious 
voices from musical instruments, then the 
object of his going would be fruitful. Another 
pcpular verse gives some good and bad results 
while one commences his journey : 


ମ୍‌ ୩ଶ-ସୀ-ମ ସ୍ବ ଧା ମା-ମ ୩-୪୩ । 
୧ ଝି 
ସଙ୍ଗ ଷଖ ୨ ଞ୍ଥା ଆନ୍‌ ଷଞ୍ ଖ ଖସ ॥। 

If a corpse or a jackal or a pot is seen in 
the left side and a cow or a deer or a Brahmana 
in the right while starting from home, then 
it is good; whereas a mongoose appearwd in any 


side is supremely auspicious. But, looking at a 
snake is bad in every direction, 


A popular belief is that if an oilman or 
oilpot or an empty pot or a black cat appears 
while starting from lome, or one's forehead 
is struck to the door-frame or slips his leg 
or someone questions about the purpose of 
his going or someone sneezes, then one should 
halt for a while before proceeding further. But, 
if one looks a pot full of water or milk or 
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curd, then the object of his going would be 
successful. 


Regarding the popular omens and beliefs 
still observed in our country. some examples 
are given here under : 


1. At the moment of lightning or thundering. 
no uncle and nephew should stay together 
in a single place. 


2. Hooting of owl on the roof or a tree at 
the backyard of one’s house. is the signal 
of someone's death in the family. 


3. It is not auspicious to sit facing south- 
wards while dining. 


4. It is inauspicious to slecp turning one's 
head to the north. 


5. There occurs quarrel in the family if a 
copper-smith or redrook comes into 
sight. 


6. White spots appearing temporarily on nails 
indicate gain of new clothes. 


7. Killing a cobra is as sinful as killing a 
Brahman. 


8. There would be no rain if a water-snake 


is killed. 


9. If a girl's fore-head and feet are abnorma- 
lly large, then she is deemed unfit to be a 
bride. 


10. Sweeping of a dwelling house in the night 
is not auspicious. 


11. Cutting fucls after sun-set is inauspicious. 


12. Shaving hairs in Saturday, or in one's own 
birth day or in the days of Sankranti and 
Masanta would cause disgrace. 


13. If a crow is repeatedly cawing on the roof 
or wall of a house, the house-wife offers it 
some rice to eat in expectation of return 


home of her near or dear one in no time. 


14. For looking at the sun or moon during the 
eclipse time if one’s own star was not in 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


27. 
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ravourablc position, it 1s believed that the 
person might lose his sight. 


. One should not look into his own face in 


the mirror during night or into a broken 
mirror. 


Mothers spit on their baby’s chest, if it 
suddenly shivers out of fear. 


Catching of glow-worm would cause 
looseness of the bowels in the night. 


No burning coal ought to be taken across 
or in between two persons. 


It is not a good sign if too many ash- 
gourds are found in a single creeper in the 
kitchen-garden of a house. 


Widows are not allowed to take any 
important part in the celebrations like 
marriage, etc. 


No cow and she-buffalo be kept in the 
family-cow-shed, if they calved in the 
months of Bhadrapada and Magha respec- 
tively. 


A woman should live in segregation for 
three of four days during her course 
(menstruation period). 


Mothers mark the fore-head, chest and 
instep of their kids with collyrium to 
save them from evil-sights. 


Plucking of holy-basil (Tulasi) leaf after 
the sun-set is sinful. 


Before a daughter-in-law newly steps into 
the house, ber mother-in-law holds a 
handful of boiled rice which she touches 
the daughter -in-law’s fore-head and throw 
it aside. The belief is that any evil-spirit 
who might have followed her would 
swallow the boiled rice and go. 


If a lady repeatedly yawns while carry- 
ing a baby on her arms, then it is suppo- 
sed that some evil spirit might have 
entered into the child's body. 


Lisping of any sacred doxology( Mantram) 
is not only sinful but also harmful. 


| 


28. Falling of a lizard on a man’s right side 


29. 


31. 


34. 
35. 


37. 


is not auspicious; but if it falls on the 
opposite side, then it is good. 


A house-wife - should not wear glass 
bangles in one hand which would cause 
harm to her husband. 


It is always deemed auspicious to rub 
collyrium in both eyes and vermilion on 
fore-head by married women. 


Jf a used broom is touched to one's body; 
then a fibre of it should be pulled and 
thrown out to save one's illness. 


A person should not return home on the 
sixth, ninth and thirteenth day from the 
date of his journey. 


Weeping or mourning at the time of any 
auspicious celebration is to be abandoned. 


Gambling on thursday is to invite poverty. 


Flowers would sprout if a girl in her 
sixteenth year kicks the trunk of a 
barren champah-tree. Such a girl is 
called ‘‘Salabhanjika’”’ whose sculptures 
are noticed in many old temples. 


To keep a ladder in flat position at the 
front of a house is inauspicious; for it 
appears like a corpse-stretcher or coffin 
carriage. 


Grinding of teeth is an indication of 
sickness. 


If a vulture sits on the top of a temple, 
then tnere would occur calamity to those 
who lived near the temple. 


If a cat appears before a running vehicle, 
then the carriage should be stopped and 
after moving a little backward then 
proceeds to its destination. 


No building should be extended to the 
west or to the south; but if it is done to 
the east or to the north, then there 
would occur prosperity. (6) 
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47 


48. 


49. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 
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If a cloth is placed over any pairing snake 
and then worn by a person, all his atte- 
mpts would gain success. 


If a pregnant woman looks at the sun or 
the moon during eclipse, then the child 
in her stomach would miss a portion of 
its upper-lip. 


If a woman who is the mother of only 
son hears any sound of flute in the night, 
she should suspend of taking supper for 
that night. 


. No Brahmana of dark complexion and 


Sudra of white colour, are to be taken into 
confidence. 


To skip upon a sleeping person is not 
auspicious. 


Spitting or making water on fire is sinful. 


Quivering of right eye or right arm of a 
man is good, but if it happens in opposite 
limbs, then iit is bad. Inthe case of a 
woman, the result is negative. 


A mother places a broom under the 
cradle in which her child is sleeping. It is 
done to avoid all mishaps. 


Cultivators fix in their paddy-fields some 
cut pieces of twigs, soaked in blood of the 
beast that sacrificed before the goddess 
Durga on the day of Dasara. By doing so 
they expect good harvest. 


While writing in papers. if a drop of ink 
blotted some letters of the first line, 
then the object of writing would be 
fruitful. 


Painting of any figure of a deity grotes- 
quely is sin and harmful. 


Planting of Dudura (Stramony-flower) 


and Kaniar (obander) in the kitchen- 
garden of a house is inauspicious. 


A woman should not go to bed keeping 
her hair untied. 


He, who has been born with legs coming 
out first from mother’s womb, is suppos- 


57. 


él. 


6. 


63. 


ହୁ 


ed to cure any muscular sprain by touch 
ing his foot at the suffering spot. 


If a baby looks at his own shade on a 
mirror attentively, the mother at once 
diverts his attention, fearing that the 
child might get illness. 


House-wives place burning lamps at gates 
daily in the evening inviting prosperity to 
the family. 


should not be 
or dragging 


Cows and she-buffaloes 
employed in ploughing 
vehicles. 


Writing letters or drawing pictures on 
the house floor by charcoal is not auspi- 
cious. 


Letters of invitation to attend the marri- 
age or similar jolly functions, should not 
be written or printed in black ink; but 
letters to attend funeral ceremony should 
be marked in black, which is an inauspi- 
cious colour. 


Widows ought not use lustrous coloured 
dress, flowers and ornaments, for adorn- 
ment. They are also deprived of using 
collyrium and vermilion. 


To lie flat, blocking the passage of a 
house is harmful during night, for the 
domestic demi-gods who are supposed to 
move in the louse during night would 
grow wrath. 


Dreaming of objects like blood, milk, god, 
corpse, cow, bull, elephant, ctc., is auspi- 
cious (7)‹ but a mendicant, a hermit, a 
marriage party; a river or bay, a devil or 
monster, a buffalo, etc., is inauspicious. 


Immediately after rising from bed in the 
morning, if one looks at the face of a 
miser or a wretch or an useeless person, 
or a thief, then it is supposed that the 
day would pass unhappily. 


If a child falls down and gets hurt, then 
the mother would collect a little dust 
from the ground to pour it on the child, 
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so that any evil-spirit who caused the 
harm would disappear. 


65. Onc should not look at his own 
reflected in the oil-pot. 


face 


66. While writing any important matter, 
begin it with the letter “Sri” which is the 
most auspicious symbol. 


[୬ 
~1 


, If accidentally one’s foot or leg is touched 
to the hody of a respectable person, then 
the former should bow and say’ ‘Vishnu”. 

68. Sitting at the foot of a banian or pipal 

tree after sunset is harmful, as all witches 

and bad spirits assemble there in the 
evening. 


In our country, when the majority of 
people are living on agriculture, all their 
happiness or misery depend upon the condi- 
tion of weather and rainfall. So, in the ancient 
ages, they used to worship Indra, the heav- 


enls god, who is supposed to cause rains. 


In the Rig-veda, there is a statement 
regarding how the rains are awakened by 
frog. (8)-In that connection Dr. Bergaigne re- 
marks : “‘the objects of a panegyric as best- 
owing cows and long life seems to be conceived 
as possessing magical powers (9). That hymn 
of the Rig-veda has been interpreted by Max 
Muiler as a satire on Brahmanas. Bergaigne, 
however, interprets the frogs as meteorological 
phenomena. Parjanya, the rain-god, is also 
represented in the Rig-veda (10). The worship 
of Indra is said to have been prohibited by 
Krishna at Gokula in the later age. He asked 
the villagers about the purpose of their cwre- 
mony called ‘“Indra-dhvaja’'’. An old cow- 
herdman answered : 


ସସ ଷ୍ୁଝ୍ଗମଶମକ୍ଙ ୩୩ କ୍ଷ ସୀ 6 । 
୫ ୩୨1 ପୀ ୪୪୫ ସ୍ଫ ଶେଖ ବତ୍ସ ।| 
ସମୀର: ୩୫ ଷ ସୀସୀ ସ୍୍ଞ୍ବମ | 

ଷଧ ସୀ ମସ: କ୍ୟ ସୀଙ୍ସୀଫସ ୩୩୨7: 1 
ପଥ ଶଂଶନଙ୍ସୀ ୟୁ କା ସୁଧ ଖୁସୀ: । 
ଷର ସଜ୍ଞା ସା ସ୍ଫ ସ୍ମ ନ: ॥ 


ମସ ଏସବ ସୀ ଙ୍ଖ: ଏ୍ଏ; । 
ଶୁ: ଶଷ ଷ୩ସ୍ୀମ୍‌ ମ୍ଫ ସମ 11 


One of the old cowherd-men replied, “Oh 
Krishna, we heard from our fathers about 
how and why Sakradhvaja ceremony had to 
be performed. Sakra, the creator of monsoon 
is the lord of divine beings. So, the ceremony 
in his honour is necessary when we seek pros- 
perity of our own. He being tl:e supreme 
Lord of the world, is responsible for causing 
rains and consequently production of grass 
and grains. He is, therefore, called ‘Puro- 
hita’. If he is content, then the whole world 
would rejoice". 


According to the Bhagavata - Purana. 
Nanda, the father of Krishna, explained his 
son how Indra was solely responsible for the 
rains and crops. (11 )But, Krishna argued prote- 
sting that no god could help those who sit 
idlé. He said that with the strength of work, 
one can gain prosperity : 


\ - ¢ ¬ 
୩୩ ୩୩ ଖସ ଖଟ: %ମ ୩ ଖା କସର | 
° °. CY ଏ 

ଞ' [ର୍ସ ମଧ ସ୍ଵମ୍ୀ %ଞ ଏ ସ୍ଧଏସ ।। 12 

Krishna said. “‘Oh Father, people are 
achieving fruitful results through accoompiish- 
ment of desired work. Happiness and sorrow. 
fear and glory all are dependable on one's indij- 
vidual efforts and nothing else.” 


Although Krishna was a young boy of 
tender age. his arguments against performance 
of “Sakradhvaja” ceremony convinced the 
villagers of Gokula, who gave up the said 
performance. But, it enraged Indra who took 
revenge by causing heavy rains and cyclones 
in the locality continuously for several days, 
But, Krishna cleverly saved the villagers by 
making provision for their shelter under the 
Govardhana mountain. 


The Indra-Upendra episode of the Bhaga- 
vata-Purana proves that there began a 
tendency among the village-folk how to work 
hard for production of crops even if there 
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was less rain or heavy’cyclone and inundation 
caused by nature's fury. 


The old sages of this country; intending 
to help the farmers, discovered some clue of 
forecasting weather. In this affair a sages 
called Parasara, wrote a book on the science 
of Agriculture in which he dealt with meteo- 
rological signs to forecast the weather 
condition. Another esteemed scholar named 
Varahamihira, who lived in the royal court 
of Vikramaditya (probably ‘Chandragupta I 
of the Gupta dynasty) wrote a book on Astro- 
logy and Astronomy in which he says : 


ଶୀ 1୮ 3m au A Ga 
କାୀଞ୍ସୀୀ ଫା: ସଂସଷ ୩: । 
ଵୀ {ଖା ମସ ପୁ ସଂସା: 
ସଂଯ ଖସ ରକତ ॥ 13 


Cats scratching the earth very much with 
their nails, accumulation of rust on iron or 
bronze vessels with musty smell and constru- 
ction of bridges on the high roads by children, 
indicate the immediate rain. 


Parasara gives many such instructions to 
cultivators to know about the future rain- 
full. A few examples are given below : 


ସୂସୀମବ୍ସ ଫ୍ଜୀକ୍କଷମନସବ୍ସବୀ 
ସ୍‌ ଷ୍ଟ ଖୁ ସ୍କ କଂ ମା (ସୀ । 
ଘଵୀଞ ଅସ୍ତ ମସ ୩ (ଖି ସ୍କ ଏବ 

ଝୀଚମ ୩୩ ଷ୍କ ସତୀ ॥। 


If, in the bright halves of Pausha and Marga- 
sira the sky is seen white being covered with 
dust and also the wind and lightning flash in 
the west, then there would occur heavy rain 
and crops would be submerged. 


But, opposite would be the result, if in the 
morning every thing is wrapped under mist, 
and in the mid-day the sky is cloudy, whereas 
in the night it is clear. If such signs are seen 
in a country then that should be abandoned 
for it would be subjected to famine for meagre 
production in no.timc. Parasara again writcs : 


ଶୀ ଏମଖଶୀଙ୍କୀଫ ଅସ ଏ ୩ (ଧମ ମା । 

ଧି ୩୩ ୮୩୦ $୩ ୨ ଅଙୁ ସ୍ମ ।। 
ଖା ମୀ ଷସ୩ ସ୍ସ (ସଞଆୀ ! 
ସୀନ ୩୦୪୨ ମଷୀ ଷ୍‌ ଉଶୁ ଵମ_ 
ଖା ଜସ ସ୍ୀସ ମମ ସୁ୍‌ସମ: ଷ୍ ଜ୍ଞ୍ମ । 
ଶୃ ୪ ଖ ମ ସନ ଷସୀ ସି ସଖୀସି ।॥। 
ଏସବ: ୩ ସଫ ସମାସ 1a | 


ନନେ-ନନୀ-ପକ ଅଧା ଷସଷୀସଙହସ ସସ 1114 

If the ants rise fiom holes holding eggs; 
if the frogs croak intermittently, if the cat, 
the mongoose, the snakes etc. run into the 
ant-hills, if dogs move wildly'in sexual hunger, 
if boys build dust bridges on roads, if peacocks 
dance, if the water-birds (i.e., duck, swans, 
goose, king-fisher , etc.) get their wings warm 
in the sun’s ray and the sounds Jhim-jhim are 
heard from the sky; all these indicate the 
rain in no time. 

In Orissa, there are some popular slogans. 
called “Dakarishi-vachana’ or ‘Khana- 
vachana’ which predict the rain-fall and give 
some essential instructions regarding agricul- 
tur For instance : 

ସମ୍୍‌ଷ୍୍‌ଓଡ୍ୀଏ ମଣ ଖୀଧ | 
ଖୀ ସ୍ୟ ମୁ ସୀ ॥। 


If a star twinkles within the moon's halo, 
then it would rain cats and dogs. 

ସଦ୍‌ ଖୀ ଷ୍ଣ । 
fସଙଅ ଷମ୍ୀ ଦୀ ॥ 

It (the moon’s) halo and its circumference 
is far from the centre. then there would be 
heavy rain in the near future; but if it is 
narrow and close to the centre, then the rain 
would occur distantly. Again, to the farmers 
of Orissa Khana says : 


ପଙ୍କ ଷଷ୍ଠ ସା୍ୀଣ । 
ଏ ପଙ୍୍‌ ମସ ॥। 


ଞ୍ଷ ଆକ ସସ । 
୩୨୮୪ ଥୁ ରୟ ॥ 


ପଙ୍କ କହୁ ଷୀସଦ ୩ 


ସସ ଷ ଅଖୀ ସଂ ଷ କା 
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If it rains in the month of “Agrana” or 
“ Agrahayana”' (Margasira— November -Dece- 
mber), then even the king would go for 
begging. If it rains in Pausha (December- 
January). then the money would (come like) 
husk (i. e.. the people would get prosperity). 
if it rains in the end of Magha (January- 
February, then (we sing) the glory of the king 
and the kingdom ( for good harvesting). 

Khana also predicts some astrological 
consequences such as : 

ଶଞ୍ରମୀଷ ଝ୯ ନମ ଏହ୍‌ ସ୍ସ ୩ । 

ଷମୀ ଓ ଷ କ୍ଞଷସ୍‌ ଅଞ ୩ ।। 

Khana says, if (the planet) Saturn would 
enter into the sphere of zodiac on the thirte- 
enth day of Vaisakha, then there would be no 
good harvest during that year. (15) 

The Hindus have high regard for their 
live stock such as elephants, horses and oxen- 
They also worship the cows with great 
reverence. From the Agni-Purana we learn 
that Kapila (the celestial cow) had to be 
adored with the following invocation: 


ଝି ଧକ ସନ୍‌ ମସ 
af fae afs ସମ: 
ଷ ଖମ୍ଙ ଅଲ ମହ: 
ସ୍ତ ଖସ ଥମି କହ ମମ: 
ଷ୍ଠ ୍ଙ ମମ ସମ: 
ଏ ସସ ମୃ ମସ ସଦ୍‌ ସମ: ।। 16 
‘The same epic further states that God 


himself announced that ke always lived in the 
cow's body : 


ma aaa a’ 
୩୩: ଆଏ ଏ ସ | 
ଆବ ଜି ସୁସଷ ସୀ 
୩ ମଠ ସ୍ଞଂଞ୍ଷ ॥ 


The villagers in Orissa use the cowdung 
in all of their sacred functions- They also 
rub the same on the floors and walls of their 
houses. The cowdung is considered essential 
for Lakshmi-Puja or the worship of the 
goddess of prosperity, which worship the 


villagers of Orissa perform in every Thursday 
of the month of Margasira, just before the 
harvesting time of paddy. 


There is a good account in the Skanda- 


Purana about the goddess of wealth. It is 
this : 
Once, Lord Krishna asked his wife, 


Lakshmi (goddess of prosperity) “Which place 
do thou prefer to stay in ?” She replied “Oh, 
Krishna! I live in places where the white 
doves live; where I find the house-wife fair and 
unquarrelsome; where the boiled rice (Annam) 
is well-cleared from husks; where the grains 
are gold like (yellow) and rice like silver 
(white). 


In support of the above version, we notice 
a Rig-Vedic hymn. praying the River Sara- 
svati, as translated below : 


“O, thou food-supplying goddess Sarasvati, 
dost thou protect us from harm at the time 
of war. and grant us, like pusan, enjoyable 
wealth’. (17) 


From “‘Kalakarni-jatak” of the Buddhit 
Jataka stories we know that there lived a 
merchant (sresthi) in Banares who once offered 
a bed anda seat to Sridevi (Lakshmi) but 
refused to offer the same to Kalakarni 
(Alakshmi, the goddess of Poorness)- So she 
went to stay in a filthy place (18). Thus, it 
is proved that not only the agriculturists, but 
also the merchants of our country used to 
perform the Lakshmi-Puja long before the Ist 
or 2nd century A.D. 


In Orissa, there is a quaint but popular 
legend regarding Lakshmi and Jagannatha. It 
describes that once on the last Thursday of 
the month of Margasira the goddess 
Lakshmi started from the great temple of 
Jagannatha very early in the morning to find 
out if any house was cleaned and kept ready 
in the city for her Puja. She noticed that 
certain house-wife of a scavenger, belonged to 
the untouchable caste, had nicely cleaned her 
house and performed the Puja. So, she offered 
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her a rich boon and returned back. But 
Jagannatha, her husband, at the advice of his 
elder brother, Balabhadra, did not allow her 
to enter into the temple, because she polluted 
herself being present in a scavenger’s house. 
Lakshmi pleaded for her impartial dealings; 
but in vain. So, she left the great temple and 
settled in the sea-shore where she built a nice 
palace and lived with her attendants and 
followers. In absence of Lakshmi, a miserable 
condition of poverty ensued. Both the 
divine brothers, Jagannatha and Balabhadra 
wandered in the city like human beggars. At 
last, they repented for their harsh action and 


took shelter in the palace where Lakshmi 
dwelt. They were however pardoned by the 
latter with whom they returned back to the 
great temple with all prospzrities. accompanied 
by the goddess (19). 


From this story it is evident that the 
power of goddess Lakshmi is regarded higher 
than that of the almighty god, Jagannatha- 
In Orissa, the worship of Mahalakshmi is 
pompously celebrated by all classess of people, 
irrespective of caste and creed. It is believed 
that she is responsible for richness and good 
crops. 
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Folk-elements and 


To educate and morally equip people 
through speeches and sermons. to entertain 
them with talks and songs are practices proba- 
bly as old as the human society. In times 
past, when the concept of villages was yet to 
grow, people used to live in caves and forest 
dwellings with birds and animals as their 
neighbours. There they got ample opportuni- 
ty to see and study by themselves the life and 
habits of these beings. The observing eyes 
could and actually did discern, and in fact 
learn much about which human beings were 
so far ignorant. It is but obvious that, out of 
sheer enthusiasm, the careful amongst the ob- 
servers usea to narrate the hitherto unknown 
experiences to their fellow beings either singly 
or whenever they met in groups and assem- 
blies. Through generations this practice of 
transmission continued, and since writing was 
yet not known, it was done orally. In course 
of timc, however, villages came into existence 
where necessarily people clustered, leaving 
behind their carlier homes in forest tracts. 
Thus they became estranged from birds and 
beasts, and perforce concentrated their atten- 
tion on their new neighbours, the human 
beings. Besides, due to their inherent 
rationality, the intelligent ones amongst them 
became able to conceive of semi-human and 
superhuman beings as well. In this changed 
set-up, birds and other animals as subjects for 
discussion moved rather to the background, 
and the vacuum became filled up by human, 
semi-human and supcrhuman beings. As in 
the past, the process of collection continued, 
and the meterials thus collected ultimately 
developed into what is now known as the folk- 
literature. 


This literature seems to exist all over the 
world. Of course, in some countries it has 


the Jataka Stories 


Devaprasad Guha 


' 


developed highly, in others not so much. So 
far as ancicnt India js concerned, we are 
rather fortunate to have several excellent 
compositions, namely, the Panchatantra. the 
Hitopadesa and the Brihatkatha. In Pali too 
we have two famous works, to wit, the Jatak- 
atthakatha and the Dhammapadatthakatha, 
both of which have much of folk-elements in 
them. Here we are concerned with the 
Jatakatthakatha. 


According to the Theravada Buddhist 
tradition, there are 550 Jataka stories. The 
correct number. however, is less by three. 
Then again, there arc some repetitions. 
Leaving them apart, we get 527 stories, in 
each of which the central figure is the Bodhi- 
satta, the Buddha to be. Not necessarily, 
however, he is always a human being. A look 
through the text shows that the Bodhisatta 
has been portrayed as a human being as many 
as 337 times, as a deity 40 times, as a god 27 
times, 61 times as an animal, 54 times as a 
bird, thrice each as a fish and a reptile and 
once each as a gandhabba and a kinnara. Thus 
it is seen that in about 64 cases in every 
hundred the Bodhisatta has been described as 
a human being. Why this preference may be 
a subject for discussion. But, that is left for 
some future occasion. 


It should be noted that every Jataka story 
does not contain folk-element, though many 
of them do. It is found in fables, tales and 
anecdotes, most of which appear in the earlicr 
ones of the twenty sections of the work. Wu 
shall refer to some of them. The Bilarajataka 
(no. 128) tells the story of a hypocritical cat 
which, while pretending to practise asceticism, 
goes of devouring the believing mice, but 
ultimately gets killed. It reminds us the 
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Bengali word bidala-tapasvi. How the two 
friends, a lion and a bull, are separated by a 
cunning jackal is told in the Sandhibhedajataka 
tno. 349). Somewhat similar is the story in 
the Vannarohajataka (no. 361) which speaks 
of the futilc attempt of a sly fox to create a 
breach tetwecn ‘a lion and a tiger. The 
Vanarindajataka (no. 57) says how a stupid 
crocodile becomes outwitted by an intelligent 
monkey. The tragic death of an ass in lion's 
skin is the story in the Sihacamajataka (no. 
189). The Morajataka (no. 32) speaks of a 
foolish prvacock which. by its impudent dancz, 
loses its bridv. 


To turn to fables. In them, where both 
human beings and animals appear, the latter 
are found to farce better than the former. One 
such is the Tittirajataka (no. 438) which 
speaks of a wicked ascetic who kills an 
innocent partridge. This enrages a tiger, a 
friend of the bird, who kills the wicked person. 
The Saccamkirajotaka (no. 73) tells the story 
of an ungrateful prince and three grateful 
animals. namely, a serpent, a rat and a parrot 


Next we move to anecdotes which illustrate 
fooleries of human beings as also of animals. 
One such is the Makasajataka (no. 44) which 
says that an idiot, finding a mosquito biting 
his father’s head, strikes him fatally with an 
ase. It reminds one of the Bengali adage 
masa marte kaman daga (to fire a cannon to 
kill a mosquito). Under similar circums- 
tances, so says the Rohinijataka (no. 45), a 
foolish daughter kills her mother with one 
stroke of hammer, The baneful effect of 
false sensc of vanity is well-illustrated by the 
Cammasatakajataka (no. 324). The story is 
of a foolish mendicant who, finding a ram 
darting towards him. thinks that it is doing 
him honour, does not leave the place, and 
gets killed by the animal. The fact that it is 
not everyone who can profit by good advice is 
understood by an over-wise ascetic at his own 
cost, as is told in the Avariyajataka (No. 376). 
Another story is found in the Aramadusaka 
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jataka (no. 46), according to which a host of 
over-enthusiastic monkeys, being asked by the- 
ir leader to water some plants, do so by pulling 
up every plant in order to be sure which 
requires more of water and which less. 


To turn to a few more stories which specifi- 
cally mention the points of folk-;nterest in 
them. The first one such is the Ulukajataka 
(no. 270) which says how the owl has become 
inimical to the crow. Next one is the Sabbada- 
thijataka (no. 241) which tells an amusing 
story of a foolish jackal who. learning an inca- 
ntation by chance, turns arrogant, and attacks 
the kingdom of Benares with a huge host of 
different kinds of animals. Through a clever 
move of the royal priest. however, it gets 
killed, and its host becomes annihilated. At 
this: the people of Benares rush out of the 
city to collect meat for consumption. The 
excess staff, being so advised by the priest, 
they dry to use in future. “At that time”, 
says the story, ‘‘the practice of drying meat 
is supposcd to have originated". The Sasa- 
jataka (no. 316), which propounds the virtue 
of self- sacrifice, tells us why the impression 
of the hare is visible on the moon's disc. 


We shall now refer to a few more Jataka 
stories with materials of folk-interest. One 
such is that of a jackal. The animal’ so 
says the Aggikajataka ( no. 129), was once 
caught by a forest-fire. Out of fear, it went 
up a tree, and kept its head hidden against 
the trunk. The fire burnt the hair 
on the body, except that on the head. 
This story may probably provide a popular 
explanation of the dearth of hair on the 
body of a jackal, and its presence on the 
bead. We next move to the Suvannahamsa 
jataka (no; 136). Leaving his wife and three 
daughters in abject poverty, a brahmin expi- 
red and was reborn as a god. He, however, 
felt sad at the thought of his left away 
family, and appeared before it one day asa 
gander with golden feathers. Disclosing his 
identity, he gave the lady a feather, and ad- 
vised her to properly utilise the money recei- 
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ved asits price. He oontinuved to visit his 
own people from time to timc, and left a 
feather on every occasion. This madc the lady 
greedy, and next time when it appeared, she and 
her children caught hold of the gander. and 
removed all the feathers. They did not allow 
it to go away, and attended to it with the 
foul motive to remove the feathers again 
when they grow. Indeed the feathers reappea- 
red, but this time they had turned all white. 
The bird thereafter: left the place; never to 
return. The story may be cited as suggesting 
the cause of whiteness of a gander’s feathers. 
Now we take up the Gaggajataka (no. 155) 
which speaks of an old man and his son. 
Once the two had to spend a night ina room 
inhabited by a yakkha. This one was said 
to be blessed with the boon to devour any 
person who, while staying there, failed to say 
“jiva’”’ (may you continue to live) when 
someone happened to sneeze. The son was 
aware of this. Now, while on bed, the old man 
sneezed. The son, instead of uttering the sim- 
ple word jiva, wished his father long life 
with a verse containing the word. In return, 
he was blessed with another verse with the 


very same word in it. Thus, both were saved. 
This tale reminds us of a practice still gene- 
rally followed by elderly people of most parts 
of eastern India and also of Maharashtra. 
When somzone sneezes, an clderly person 
blesses the one who sneezes with the word 
jiva. In view of this, it may not prove futile 
if an attempt be made to trace the origin of 
the practice in some popular story like the 
one in the Jataka. 


Only a few illustrations have been given in 
the paper to speak on the folk-clements in 
the Jataka stories. Very many morc are there 
which could not be touched for reasons obvi- 
ous. It will be worthwhile, so it is felt, to 
make some comparative study of the tales 
found in ancient texts of India and of coun- 
tries abroad. Besides; attempts should also 
be made to find out, how much of the present 
day popular beliefs and practices correspond 
to the ones of days past. And the sooner it 
is done. the better. Otherwise, we are af- 
raid, much of our well-cherished ancient 
thoughts and ideas, beliefs and practices might 
be lost, and be lost for good. 
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Magical spells in Prakrit Jain Literature 


The study of folk culture is imperative to 
appreciate Prakrit Jain narrative literature 
which provides a vivid picture of realistic life 
of ancient Indian people—their practices, 
customs, beliefs, traditions, superstitions, 
religion, magic and cults, songs and dances, 
arts and crafts, and so forth. It is a treasure- 
house of popular stories, fairy talcs and all 
kinds of narrative poetry. It has becn stated 
that Jains were good stor y-tellers and they 
have preserved numerous Indian tales which 
would have otherwise been lost to us. Since 
Prakrit tales are mainly based on Indian folk- 
tales, Prakrit Jain literature abounds in innu- 
merable motifs more than what we notice in 
Sanskrit. It reflects a statv of remote culture 
which becomes difficult for us to understand 
and evaluate correctly. The study of these 
motifs expresses the life of a primitive mans 
who lived a simple life free from any inhibi- 
tion, suppression or taboos, with an innocent 
natural attitude towards sex. A motif reveals 
pre-history of tale-types, and as the study of 
motifs is helpful in tracing the common origin 
of world-wide story literature, it is very 
useful for establishing an international human 
relationship. In other words, motifs form a 
part of common treasury of universal 
jterature. 


A critical study of Prakrit Jain narrative 
literature throws considerable light on socio- 
economic conditions; hence it is indispensable 
in reconstructing the social and cultural his- 
tory of ancient Indian people. It helps in un- 
folding the traditional and dynamic elements 
in ancient Indian society and how they are 
relevant to modern times. 


Prakrit Jain Literature has not been fully 
explored. It has not drawn the attention of 


Dr. Jagdishchandra Jain 


scholars as it deserves, though scholars like 
Jacobi, Hertel, Bloomfield, W .Norman Brown, 
Emeneau, Tawney, Penzer, Winternitz and 
others have contributed a great deal in this 
field almost till the end of the third decade of 
the twentieth century. The publication of 
numerous Prakrit texts and important resear- 
ches conducted since then needs a thorough 
study of the subject. 

The Baddakaha or the Bribatkatha by cele- 
brated Gunadhya seems to be the oldest 
composition of fantastic Indian tales written 
in Paisaci dialect. This work ‘full of wonder- 
ful meaning’ became so popular that a 
number of distinguished Prakrit and Sanskrit 
writers drew from this grcat novel Sanghadasa- 
gani Vacaka (circa 3rd century A.D.) assimi- 
lated the whole story of the Brihatkatha in his 
Vasudcvahindi to such an extent that it was 
difficult to distinguish between the old and 
the new composiiion, until recently, in 1938, 
professor Alsdorf pointed out in the Oriental 
Conference held in Rome that the Vasudeva- 
hindi was a new version of the lost Brihatkatha 
of Gunadhya.(1)The unpublished Majjhimakha 
nda by Dharmasenagani Mahattara (2) is an 
other important work worth mentioning here. 
Though this work is called the second part of 
the Vasudevahindi, it seems to have fullowed a 
version of the Brihatkatha different from what 
we have in the Vasudevahindi. It has been 
shown by the present author that the Pabha- 
vatilambha, the first lambha of the Majjhima-: 
khanda, is one of the missing lambhas of the 
Vasudevahindi.(3) Jinasena's Harivamsapurana 
(8th century A.D.) and Hemachandra’s Trisas- 
tisalakapurusacarita (12th century A.D.); the 
two Sanskit jain versions of the Brihatkatha, 
can be added to the list. Among other impor- 
tant Prakrit Jain narrative works, mention 


Partly the material of this paper is based on ‘Magical Practices and Supernatural Powers” 
which is chapter three of this author’s research project, entitled ‘The Genesis and Growth of 


Prakrit Jain Narrative Literature.” 
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may be made of the Tarangalola (abridged form 
of Tarangavaikala of Padaliptasuri in the 2nd 
or 3rd century A. D.) by Nemicandragani, the 
Dhuttakkhana by Haribhadrasuri, the Kuva- 
layamala by Udyotanasuri, the Mulasuddhi- 
prakarana by Pradyumnasuri, the Uvaesa- 
mala by Dharmadasagani, the Uvaesapada by 
Haribhadrasuri with jts commentary by 
Municandrasuri, the Dharmopadesamala-viva- 
rana by Jayasimhasuri. the Bhavabhavana 
and the Upadesamala-prakarana by Mala- 
dhari Hcemachandra and others. So far no 
systematic study of the commentaries on the 
canonical works, including the BrihatkalpaBha- 
sya,the V yavahara-Bhasya,the Nisitha-Bhasya, 
the Nisitha-Curni. the Avasyaka-Curni, the 
Ogha-Niryukti, the Bhagavati-Aradhana, the 
Mulacara, and the Sanskrit commentaries by 
Haribhadrasuri (8th century A. D.), Vadive- 
tala Santisuri (llth century A. D.) Nemi- 
candrasuri ( llth century A.D. ), Abhaya- 
devasuri.Dronacarya,Maladhari Hemachandra 
Malayagiri (all 12th century A. D.), Ksemaki- 
rti (13th century A. D.) and others has been 
presented by scholars These works contain 
rich variety of tales, containing cultural 
material, inserted in-between the religious 
teachings. Jains also compiled Treasury of Stori- 
es(Kathakosas) from time to time and enriched 
the narrative literature. The period of the 
11th and 12th century of the Christian era is 
very significant for the composition of this 
literature. Among Prakrit Kathakosas men- 
tion may be made of the Kahanayakosa by 
Jinesvarasuri (llth century A. D.), the Akhy- 
anamanikosa (or Kahamanikosa) by Nemi- 
candrasuri (11th Century A.D.), the Kaharay- 
anakosa by Gunacandragani (end of ililth 
century A. D.), the Kahavali by Bhadresvara 
(11th century A. D,), the Paiyakahasangaha 
by an unknown pupil of Padmacandrasuri, 
the Dhammakahanayakosa (unpublished) by 
Vinayacandra (12th century A; D.), and so 
on. They also composed kathakosa in Sans- 
krit, Apabhramsha and Kannada. Among 
Sanskrit kathakosa we have the Brihat- 
kathakosa by Hariscna (10th century A. D.), 


the Kathanakakosa by Vinayacandra, the 
Kathamahodadhi by Harisena, the Kathara- 
tnssagara by Naracandrasuri, the Kathasang- 
raha by Rajasekhara Maladhari, the Katha- 
ratnakara by Hemavijayagani and several 
other works under the title of Kathakosa 
by Srutasagara, Prabhacandra, Sricandra and 
others. (5) Most of the works are unpublished- 
and are preserved in manuscript form in Jain 
Bhandaras. In many cases the same stories 
are repeated but their motifs are rearranged 
so that they reappear new in different 
contents. 

Jain authors were also interested in narra- 
ting popular tales of the Panchatantra the 
Hitopadesa-type. The Textus Simplicior of 
the Panchtantra, known as the Panchakhyana 
has been assigned to Purnabhadrasuri ( 1199 
A,D.), a Jain, who made the old Panchatantra 
popular not only in India but aiso outside. It 
gained so much popularity outside that Jains th- 
emsclves for got that it belongs to them. (6) The 
other popular works such as the Simhasana- 
dvatrimsika, the Vetalapanchavimsatika, the 
Sukasaptati,the Bharatadvatrimsika etc. either 
have been composed by jains or have been 
used in their narratives for the purpose 
of edification of their votaries. 

Jain monks, barring the four months of the 
rainy season, wandered from country to coun- 
try preaching their religious sermons. They 
were expected to know the local dialects and 
get themselves acquainted with the customs, 
practices and etiquetts of the country so that 
they could get on with their mission undistur- 
bed. That is how Jain writers could provide 
us better information with regard to social and 
political life of the people of that period. Here 
we propose to deal with magical spells presen- 
ted in Prakrit Jain narrative literature, 


Importance of Magic 

Magic plays a significant role in the life of 
a primitive man. He had no control over 
natural forces; he was subject to the powers 
of nature, to the hills and valleys, rivers and 
forests. He lived in dense forests and on the 
outskirts of hills and mountains, covered with 
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a densc mass of trees which were difficult to 
negotiate even in broad day light. He had to 
face the danger of wild animals and poisonous 
snakes. To procure daily food was the most 
difficult thing for which he had to struggle 
hard. If there were no rains, there was scar- 
city of food which resulted in deaths due to 
starvation. He had to encounter matural 
calamities pestilence and various kinds of 
deadly discases. In order to overcome these 
obstacles, primitive man chanted incantations 
and performed magical dancvs. He dancud for 
hunt, for good harvest, for rains and for 
warding off evil spirits. He had a sun dance, 
a wind darce or a bear dance in order to out- 
wit the bear. Among other tribal dances, the 
snake dance, the tiger dance, the deer dance, 
the elephant dancc, the vulture dance, the 
sparrow dance, the cock dance and various 
other dances were popular. In order to guard 
the crop against the evil spirits hostile to 
fertility. he suspended a gourd, a jackal'’s 
head or a black pot with white lines. In order 
to avert drought. che Munda went to the 
hilltop and threw down stones so that the 
rumbling sound of stones resembling the sound 
of clouds, would provide rain. The songs of 
the early ancestors of the Vedic p.ople ful- 
filled their desires and seveud them from 
hunger and cxtinction. Thus a primitive 
man lived happily in a fabulous mythical 
world surrounded by fairies and snake queens 
where he could fly through the air, making 
himself small or big, became invisible, chan- 
ged his sex and procured precious stones from 
some island. 


In fact, mafic in itself had no effect; it was 
based on the principle of creating suggestibi- 
lity. A magician had to fecl a super-normal 
power within himself so that he was able to 
bring the forces of nature under control. The 
magic power could not be a material reality, 
it only created illusion of controlling reality. 
The primitive magician had to feel that he 
possessed the power to control natural forces. 
In course of time, when his magic failed, he 
had to take recourse to higher powers and 


tried to appcase them through prayers and 
practising rites. 


Mountains in Jain Literature 


In order to achieve the goal of their life, 
Jain ascetics practised penance on the top of 
a mountion or a solitary place in a jungle. It 
has been stated that when Risabha, the first 
Tirthankara of Jains, was practising penance 
on the Mount Astapada (Kailas), Nami and 
Vinami approached him and guarded him with 
drawn swords. Seeing this, Dharanendra. the 
king of Nagas, was much impressed by their 
devotion and bestowed upon them various 
magical spells. Since both otf them were in 
possession of the vidyas. they were now called 
Vidyadharas and unjoyed pleasures like divine 
beings. Later they installed the image of 
Risabha in their cities and assembly-halls.(7) 


Mountains were known for accomplishing 
magical spells. Simanaga (not identified), loca- 
ted at the confluence of five rivers, was such 
a mountain. It had a shrine of revered Risabha 
and many ascetics attained omniscience here. 
Wc are toid that Amitatcjasa, a vidyadhara- 
lord, visited this mountain in order to achieve 
the magic lore, (8) The mountain Hrimat (un- 
identificd) was another holy place where the 
image of Dharancndra was installed ; it was 
haunted by Vidyadharas. In order to achieve 
magic lore, Amitatejasa stood here in medita- 
tion for seven days and nights observing fast. 
(9)A festival was celebrated here in honour of 
the holy shrine when a group of Vidyadharas 
accompanied by their wives and children, st- 
ood in front of the shrine, chanting incantati- 
ons. (10) Sriparvata which has been compared 
with the mountain Meru in its splendour, was 
another holy place assigned for practising 
meditation. (11) Then, we have numerous 
other mountains and hillocks such as Samm- 
edasikhara, also known as Samadhisikhara 
or Malla-parvata or Sikhara (Paresnath Hill 
in Hazaribagh district), Rajgir and Man- 
dargiri in Bihar; Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
in Orissa; Satrianjaya, Girnar, Tara- 
ngagiri and Pavagiri in Gujarat; Abu in 
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Rajasthan; Dasarnapura, Kunjaravarta, Ratha- 
varta and Siddhavarakuta in Malwa; Mukta- 
giri and Kunthalagiri in Maharashtra; Drona- 
giri.Nainagiri and Sonagir in Madhya Pradesh; 
Sravana Belgol and Karkal ( meaning black 
stone ) in Karnataka and manyothers which 
are considered the places of pilgrimage and 
visited every year by Jain community. 


Association with Tribal people 


The country of Magadha. the birth-place 
of Jainism, which comprises modern south 
Bihar, West of Bengal and the region south of 
the Ganges, was surrounded by the Mundas, 
fhe Santhalas, the Oarons, the Bhuiyas. the 
Kharias, the Hos and other tribal people. It is 
interesting that Parsvanatha, though born in 
Varanasi, had to travel to Sammedasikhara in 
South Bihar for attainment of salvation. This 
hilly area is surrounded by Santal Parganas, 
Birbhum and Bankura districts in the east, 
Purulia and Dhalbhum in the south and 
Lohardaga in the west. Parsvanatha must have 
made this region a centre of his activities. The 
worship of Marang Buru (or Barpahadi), deity 
of the Mundas, is popular in this area. The 
people assemble to meet the deity and hold 
council with him. The Maha-pat or thc great 
Pat, was another mountain-deity worshipped 
by the Pauri Bhuyas and other tribesmen. A 
hut temple was provided to the deity and the 
tribesmen came to offcr him sacrifice, (12)Here 
in the Manbhum district we mcet a community 
known as Sarak (Sravaka or hearer of Jain 
faith). The Saraks call themselves the foilo- 
wers of Parsvanatha; they drink filtercd water 
and do not cat after sunset. (13) The members 
of the community must have been initiated to 
Jain faith at some earlier stage. 


The worship of Manasa, the serpent-deity, 
is popular among the tribes of Birbhum and 
Bankura districts; its Puja is performd during 
the four months of the rainy season. (14) It is 
note worthy that Parsvanatha js associated with 
Dharancndra, the lord of serpents. protect- 
ing the Tirthankar with its hood. There is no 


wondcr if Jain practices were affected by the 
manners and customs of tribal people of this 
rcgion, 


Mahavira was a native of Vaisali. During 
his ascetic life he travelled in the interior of 
this region. He travelled through thz courtry of 
Ladha (Radha in West Bengal, comprising the 
districts of Hooghly. Howrah. Rankura,. 
Burdwan and eastern portion of Midna- 
pore) which was divided into Vajjabhumi (Vaj 
rabhum or Birbhum) (15) and Subbhabhumi 
(the country of Suhmas or Singhbhum). There 
was no easy regular route in this region and 
Mahavira is said to have undergone extreme 
hardships. It has becn statcd that due to 
cating coarse food thei nhabitants of this land 
were furious by nature. As soon as they came 
across an ascetic travelling through their land, 
they set their dogs on him, hit him with stick, 
first, or lance, tore his hair and flung dust on 
his body. In the absence of clothes, they 
covered their body with grass. There were 
very few villages in this wild region, thercfore 
a person had to travel a long distance before 
arriving at a village. (16) The other places 
visited by Mahavira in this region included 
Punnakalasa ( unidentified ),  Lohaggala 
(Lohardaga in the Central and North-western 
portion of Chotanagpur Division of West 
Bengal, (17) Gobhumi (Gomoh), Dadhabhumi 
(Dhbalbhum), (18) ‘Tosali (Dhauli in Cuttack 
district in Orissa}and others.(19)We learn from 
ancient Jain scriptures that the tribal people 
accepted the teachings of Mahavira. We are 
told-of a mleccha king, Kirata, the ruler of 
Kotivarsa (the capital of-Ladha), who became 
Mahavira’s follower. (20) Then, Cilataputra 
(son of a Kirata) has been mentioned a Jain 
monk, who suffered extreme pain during his 
ascetic life. (21) Does it not indicate the 
penetration of Jainism among tribal people ? 


Magic spells and Tribal people 


Various kinds of vidyas have been rcferred 
to in ancient Jain texts. The Parvati vidya is 
related to mountain, the Vamsalata to the 
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bamboo-creeper and the Vrksamulika to the 
root of trees. (22)This shows that magical spells 
were closely associated with moutains, 
bambloo-thickets and trees, which were 
generally the dwelling places of aborigines. It 
is interesting that the vidyas have been des- 
cribed as directly related to the tribal people— 
the Sabaras, the Pulindas the Raksasas, the 
Vanaras, the Dravidas, the Gandharas and 
the Kalingas, the Matangas,. the Dombas, and 
the Svapakas. (23) 


Udyotanasuri in his Kuvalayamala has 
provided some imporatant information in this 
connection. It is said that some of the vidyas 
were accomplished within a limited time; 
others were acquired in places with fire, 
bamboo-groves, city crossways, dense forests 
and on mountains. Also to acquire these vidy- 
as one had to assume the .form of a kapalika, 
a matanga, a raksasa, a vanar or a pulinda. 
The Sabari vidya was to be acquired by assum- 
ing the form of a Sabara clan. It could be 
acquired in the company of one’s own wife 
provided one was prepared to obscrve strict 
rules of celebacy, as difficult as walking on thc 
blade of a sword. (24) First of all, the homage 
was paid to Lord Risabha by offering him 
flowers and various kinds of eatables and 
fruits- Then, simultaneously, offering the 
divine prayers to the Lord, onc had to stand 
in meditation (kayotsarga ) in order to propi- 
ciate Dharanendra, the king of Nagas, The 
second kayotsarga should be practised in hon- 
our of the cheif queen, who is dearcr than 
one's own life, and the third one to conciliate 
the Sabari spell. Then after reciting the in- 
cantation, Namokara, the ornaments and 
jewels of the body were set aside and the 
accomplishur’s body covered with bark and 
leaves. Then in order to assume the form of 
a Sabara, the accomplisher held the bow and 
arrow in his hand and tied the tuft of his hair 
with crecpers and leaves of plants. His vidya- 
dhari wife adorned with a garland of gunja 
fruits (Abrus precatorious) looked beautiful 
like a female Sabari. After that the lord of 


Sabaras, the supreme sovereign king, whisper- 
ed the spell in the ears of the young couple. 
Both accepted the spell with a handful of 
flowers. In this manner the spell was to be 
cultivated for some time. Then the couple 
observed silence, paid obeisance to the Lord, 
and bowed down to the elders and the pcople 
of the same faith. (25) 


At this time, a vidyadhara from amongst 
them,with folded hands, uttered, *““‘O protec- 
tors of the world, O masters of the spell ' 
listen to the declaration: Formerly, there was 
Sabarasila. the lord of the vidyadharas, 
who was exceedingly powerful and a treasure- 
house of all-accomplished sabara vidya. In 
course of time, disgusted with worldly 
pleasures, he relinquished his splendorous 
kingdom and began practising austerities 
in a mountain-cave. His son Sabarasenapati, 
out of devotion to his father and affection 
towards eldcrs,installed the crystal image of the 
revered Risabha in the cave. From that time 
onwards, this place was known to be the abode 
of achicvement (siddhiksetra) for the vidya- 
dharas belonging to the group of the masters 
of the Sabara vidya. With this holy image 
carrying in front, one should move about in 
the forest. To older people all vidyas are 
accomplished all the time. So by the power of 
Lord Risabha, by the name of Dharanendra 
and by the attachment for the vidya let this 
vidya be accomplished by this lord of Sobaras, 
the son of the master of the Sabaras, assuming 
the form of a Sabara. Let all the vidyadharas 
exclaim with all the auspices, “let the vidya be 
accomplished by the prince.” All of them 
uttered these worlds simultaneously, ‘Let the 
vidya be accomplished, let the vidya be 
accomplished’ and they flew inthe air. The 
man and woman in the form 
remained. (26) 


of Sabaras 


The association of magical spells with 
Risabha, Dharanendra, the mountain-cave, 
the forest and the apparcl of a tribesman, is 
very significant. It indicates how the manners 
and customs prevalent among tribal people 
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formed a part of our folk literature. Even 
after a lapse of thousands of centuries, people 
believed that if a magical spell was to be cul- 
tivated, it was essential to take refuge to 
mountains, caves and forests and assume the 
form of a tribesman. 


The Status of Matanga Tribe 


Like the Sabaras, the Matangas belong to 
an important clan. They have been ranked 
with the Dombas, the Svapakas; the Canda- 
las, the Panas and the other so-called degra- 
ded classes. The Matangas belonged to the 
vidyadhara clan indicating their skill in magic 
lores. (27) The magical lores, the Matangi and 
the Svapaki are noted along with the Parvati, 
the Vamsalata and the Vrksamulika. (28) It is 
said that a certainMatanga was in possession of 
a vidya which could not be transferred to king 
Srenika Bimbasara unless the king agreed to 
give up his royal throne and occupy Matanga’s 
seat below.(29) We meet a Matanga sage, who 
while sojourning in the Tinduga garden of 
Varanasi, was protected by Ganditinduga 
Yaksa. (30) As the Ghantika Yaksa belonged 
to the Dombas, so the Adambara or Hirikka 
Yaksa was related to the Matangas. The 
shrine of the Adambara Yaksa is said to have 
been built on the bones of recently-dead 
human beings. (31) The Matanga Yaksa has 
been assigned a high status by appointing him 
a presiding deity ( sasanadevata ) of the 
seventh and the twenty-fourth Tirthankaras. 
(32) In course of time, it seems, the rank of the 
Matangas was lowered. We are told that 
Hepphaga belonged to the lower category of 
the Matangas and was cruel by nature. (33) 
The Matangi spell is grouped with the Gauri 
and Gandhari which were considered despised 
as they were difficult to be acquired, though 
we are told that once acquired they fulfilled 
all the desires. (34) It is also noteworthy to 
mention that the vidyadharas were required 
to associate with low class of people—perhaps 
members of some old tribe—who were suppo- 
sed to know how to win the ear of a goddess. 
We are told of the two vidyadharas, who are 


said to have resolved to marry a girl of low 
‘extraction- Each one of them got a deformed 
girl with whom they lived in chastity for a 
year. (35) Matangi is known as a favourable 
popular goddess of the South. She is noted as 
an unmarried Madiga (Telugu Pariakti) woman; 
she spit upon people and touclied them with 
stick. Her touch and her saliva were believed 
to cure all uncleanliness of body and soul. (36) 
The Matangas; the Svapakas. the Kiratas. the 
Pulindas, the Sabaras and many other Indian 
tribes were aborigines, or the native inhabi- 
tants of our land. In course of time by caste- 
ridden Hindu domination, they were decla- 
red of low rank and were forced to lead a 
contemptible life by dwelling outside the 
precinct of a village eating dead animals for 
their survival. A matanga (Mang in Marathi) 
became a Candal, a man of the lowest rank in 
society. A Svapaka became known for cook- 
ing dog, a person of low and outcaste tribe, 
acting as public executioner carrying out 
dead bodies of those who were without kind- 
red. A Kirata was transferred to the category 
of a Sudra for neglecting religious rites. A 
Domba (Dom in Hindi) was treated a low 
caste person living by singing and playing 
music. (37) Jains have depicted him as quarrel- 
some, harsh through wrath and slanderer. 


The priestly class was responsible to bring 
about this change in the social structure in 
Indian society. Our hills and forests. the 
custodians of our primitive past, are abound- 
ing in rich heritage of our culture. Our ance- 
stors—the tribal people or the Backwad Class 
people—have suffered a lot and have toiled 
and endeavoured ceaselessly for their survival, 
and we have to be grateful to them for what 
we are today. It is really noteworthy that in 
spite of cncountering innumerable disasters and 
calamities, they lived a life full of joy and happi- 
ness. An ardent desire has been expressed to 
live for a hundred autumns in a Vedic hymn. 
"Though they are removed by thousands of cent- 
uries from us, yet the conditions still surviving 
amongst the tribal people of our country are 
most useful for the purpose of reconstructing 
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the history of not only of Indian civilisation; 
culture, art and literature but of the world at 
large. 

Tribal influence on Ethical Codes— 

Unity and Co-operation 


The country of Magadha or South of 
Bihar which has been a centre of activities 
of Mahavira and Buddha was surrounded by 
various clans : the Angas, the Vajjis, the 
Mallas, the Kasis, the Kosalas, the Sakyas and 
the Koliyas. Mahavira was born among the 
Vajjis and Buddha among the Sakyas, both 
having republican government. There was a 
strong unity among these clans and their 
administrative and judicial business was con- 
ducted in public assemblies in Mote Hall 
(santhagara) in the presence of young and old, 
who particispated in discussion of various 
matters of importance. At every instance, an 
assembly of the congregation was called, a 
resolution was placed, it was declared to the 
assembly and a ballot was taken to ascertain 
the majority opinion. The conception of 
sangha or gana in Jainism and Buddhism seems 
to have been modelled on the principle of 
tribal organisation and unity. It need not be 
added that in common with Hindu lower 
castes, the tribal people insist on equality in 
social behaviour within their ethnic group, 
they grant equal status to women and have a 
strong sense of co-operation. 


Brotherhood and non-violence 

The primitive man developed a code of 
social life based on his interpretation of 
his environing conditions. He has been 
surrounded by birds, animals, plants and 
insects and as he gets acquainted with their 
habits and behaviour; he identifies himself 
with them. In India many tribes and castes 
are found to claim mystic ties with these 
objects. The tribes who are named after 
animals or piant species. are called totemistic 
pcople. There are numerous beliefs of tribes 
and nations that they are descendants of a 
particular animal, bird or tree. These birds and 
animals appear frequently in folk-tales and 


songs of aborigines. The Oraons, for example, 
have a. monkey totem and abstain from killing 
or injurying or even domesticating the animal. 
The Santhals have more than a hundred tote- 
mic clans, all named after animals, plants and 
material objects. The Kharias of Chotanagpur 
are divided into eight totemic clans, indi- 
cating an animal, plant or a material object. 
In Hindu mythology, various gotras such as the 
vatsa (calf), the sunaka (dog): the kausika (owl), 
the mandukya (frog) and so on are associated 
with birds and animals. The bull, the lion, the 
elephant and the horse, the four auspicious 
animals, have been depicted on the round drum 
of the Saranatha Lion Capital of Ashoka. 
The twenty-four Tirthankaras are linked 
with animals and plants in the form of emble- 
matic divinity. As cow. monkey, and snake 
are venerated by Hindus, so are tortoise, duck, 
fish and egg by Mundas and lion by Africans. 

Thus primitive man establishes relation- 
ship betwecn himscif and his fellowmen, 
various deities and the animal world. It 
has been found about the Oraons that they 
lived on terms of good fellowship with all 
around him, with men and beasts. with 
nature and the gods, with spirits that rise 
above in the air and souls of the dead that cling 
to the earth below, His ideal of a good man 
is who never quarrels with his neighbours, nor 
causes them any harm. He does not covet the 
property of others, keeps up his promise and 
offers charity to the needy.(39)Indian folktales 
are full of stories of grateful animals. In the 
Jataka-tales, snake, mouse, parrot, frog, lion 
and various animals are depicted as grateful, 
showing gratitude towards their benefactors. 
(40) In a Santhal story, a snake whose life is 
saved by the person gives him a ring which 
pruvides him everything he wants. Jainism 
lays emphasis on compassionate ft eling towards 
all living beings. animate, or inanimate, inclu- 
ding earth-bodied, water-bodied, fire-bodied 
and air-bodied living beings. In this sense, Jains 
may be called the propounders of animistic 
kelicf attributing soul to natural objects and 
phenomena. There is nothing to wonder if 
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the identification between the Indian abori- 
gines and the animal world might have given 
rise to the doctrine of ahimsa. (41) 


Code of Discipline 


Tapas or austerities play an important role 
in moulding the life of a tribesman. Austeri- 
ties have to be undergone so that a primitive 
man could face hardships of life without show 
of pain. It includes self-mortification in the 
form of fastisg. abstinence from specific food 
or drink, silence, and so on. It is stated that 
if one wished to become a sorcerer, one had 
to sacrifice a black fowl to the deity and fast 
for two days. Then the deity appeared in 
dream assuming the form of a chilli, Later he 
assumed the form of a human being. He tuok 
out the sorcerer’s soul form his body and 
showed him the way to the forests and hills 
where the magic herbs are believed to grow. 
Here the deity initiated him and told him 
how to enchant people by magic. (42) 


As indicated already, in order to cultivate 
magic spells, various practices have been enjo- 
ined in Jainism. The accomplisher had to lead a 
pure and simple life and observe self-restraint. 
In order to fulfil the pregnancy-whim of queen 
Dharini, prince Abhayakumara entered a fast- 
inghall, set aside his ornaments. garlands and 
perfumes and set in meditation observing fast. 
(43) Various rites had to be performed on the 
dark nights in a burial ground, holding a dead 
body of an uninjured person, equipped with 
auspicius marks. (44) We are told of Satyaki, 
who in order to achieve Maharohini Vidya, 
visited a burial ground. He set fire to the 
pyre of an orphan's dead body, then covered 
himself with a moist skin and moved about 


on his left toe till the pyre was kindled. He 
acquired the desired vidya within seven nights, 
(45) It is said that while standing it medita- 
tion, the ascetic Rudra lost his control and fel! 
in love with some Vidyadhar maidens. He 
proposed them to make love with him but 
they refused saying that the moment they 
were negligent in their viture, they would be 
deprived of their magic spell. (46) We are told 
that Siva lost control over his magic spells at 
the time of enjoying pleasures with Uma. (47) 
We have numerous ezamples when sexual 
excitement represented a threat agaist which 
the ascetic is warned to guard himself con- 
stantly, It has been stated in the Matsyapurana 
that when Brahma desired his daughter, all 
his tapas was lost which he had accumulated 
in order to create, and a nymph fell down 
from heaven and destroyed her tapas by fall- 
ing in love with a mortal. (48) The emphasis 
on observation of strict rules of morality and 
the introduction of the vow of Brahmacarya 
by Mahavira to the original caturyama (four 
vratas) preached by Parsvanatha, is very 
significant in this context and needs the atten- 
tion of scholars. The study of folk culture is 
very important from the point of view of an- 
alysing the folk elements prevailing in folk 
traditions of our country and the world at lar- 
ge. Thurston, Risley, Russell, Iyer, Elwin and 
others have done valuable work on tribes and 
castes of our country. Besides, various institu- 
tions and scholars have rendered invaluablc 
service by studying the problems of tribal 
people of India. It is heartening that the Inter- 
national Seminar is going to take up a survey 
of the folk culture of the world, The study of 
Prakrit Jain literature,which hither to rema- 


ins unexplored, is bound to prove an asset in 
this survey. 
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Folk Elements in Indian Inscriptions 


The early history of a country or region 
is hasically reconstructed on the basis of 
archaeological findings. chronological data, 
manuscripts, coins. inscriptions, etc. In order 
to know the political, cultural and social 
changes of a particular region or country, 
attention should also be focussed on the folk- 
loristic elements in these sources of early 
history. The historians have not focussed 
adequate light so far on these elements which 
evidently supply source materials for recon- 
struction of the early history of India. Folk- 
lore and cultural history of a nation are akin to 
each other and both are unrecorded traditions. 
They are of immense value and form one otf 
the sources to reconstruct the cultural history. 
Historian V. A. Smith has rightly observed, 
“The historian of the remote past of any 
nation must be content to rely much upon 
tradition as embodied in literature.”(1) 


Folklore, as we konw it today, comprises 
the traditional popular beliefs, practices, 
tales: proverbs: rituals, festivals, superstitions, 
ballads, songs, etc. All these are regarded as 
the product and property of the mass or the 
people of a particular region handed down 
from generation to generation. Hence we find 
in folklore, remnants of ancient religious rites, 
secular legends, folk beliefs, myths, etc.. even 
in the present day societies. 


One of the sources for the reconstruction 
of carly history and culture of India is inscr- 
iptions. Apart from general history, picture of 
social systems, ancient religious rites. folk 
cults and beliefs, customs, myths, etc. are 
prescrved in concise and terse form in the 
inscriptions. These epigraphical evidences on 
folk traditions: though imperfect and frag- 
mentary, occasionally throw interesting light 
upon the social life of the people and thereby 


Smt. S. Tripathy 


indirectly help in the studies of history and 
culture. 


Since; inscriptional evidences spread from 
the very early period till the late mediaeval 
are innumerable and our knowledge in the 
study of those in detail is limited, I base my 
study on selective epigraphs ranging from 3rd 
century B. C. to the 13th century A. D. parti- 
cularly of those which reter to folkways. 


The Indian people in olden days. as at 
present. lived a life based on agricultural 
economy. The villages were aggregates of cul- 
tivated holdings as revealed by the copper 
plate grants issued by different dynasties in 
the early and mediaeval periods in India. Each 
village constituted a self-contained unit which 
helped its inhabitants to attain economic, 
social, moral and intellectual excellence. The 
tradition-oriented, unsophisticated villagers 
are the very basis of Indian culture and civili- 
sation. In addition to agricultural ‘labourers, 
there were in every village a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a goldsmith, a potter, a mason, an 
oilman, a grocer, a washerman, a priest, a 
physician and others. The services of all these 
were necessary for everybody for a smooth 
and peaceful life. The caste system was based 
on the professions of the villagers which still 
prevails there in the villages, though it has 
undergone changes under the impact of 
modern forces. This resulted in abandonment 
of traditional callings and switching over to 
modern professions. Many of these castes were 
technically competent in a particular art or 
craft, such as Suvaranakaras (goldsmith) who 
were the engravers of royal charters in copper 
plates. Thus there were others, such as the 
Karanas who were good scribes and efficient 
in maintaining official records, Tantuvaya 
(weaver). Karmakara (worker in brass), 
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Kumbhakara (potter). Suta (bard), Saundika 
(vintner), Tailakaraka (oilman). Abhira (cow- 
herd) and so on. 


The epigraphical evidences occasionally 
throw interesting light upon the ways of life of 
the Indian castes. We have a number of ijnsta- 
nces of individual Brahmanas and Brahmana 
families normally following the occupations of 
the Kshatriyas. (2) There are also a number of 
instances Brahmanas and Kshatriyas adopting 
the occupations of the classes of Vaisyas 
and Sudras during the 4th and 5th centuries 
A. D. (3) In the Gupta period there 
are authentic examples of intermarriages 
between Varnas. Prabhavatigupta, daughter 
of Chandragupta II who was Kshatriya by 
caste married Rudrasena of the Brahmana 
Vakataka family. Maternal ancestor of 
Lokanatha was a Brahmana, but had a son 
by a Sudra wife. (4) 


In the absence of any recorded chronologi- 
cal history the Jatakas, the Puranas; the 
epics, the folk tales are considered to be most 
valuable for the reconstruction of cultural 
history even some of the earliest political 
events in India. Some of the traditions and 
legends embodied in the Puranic literature 
are found in terse form in the inscriptions of 
the early and medieval India. 


The origin of the widely current ancient 
era known as Vikrama Samvat starting in 58 
B. C, is shrouded in obscurity. The historians 
still have to depend upen the traditions about 
the king Vikramaditya, the reputed founder 
of the Samvat which include legends in the 
works like Vetala-Panchavimsati, Dvatrimsat- 
Puttalika, etc., and some Jaina traditions and 
folk tales connected with the history of 
Jainism. 


The use of mythical genealogy had become 
a fashion in the royal families of medieval 
India. Legends of the origin of the different 
royal dynasties and renowned families in the 
socicty were invented with a view to their 
affiliation to the two great Kshatriya stocks 


of Epic and Puranic tradition. namely, the 
Solar and Lunar races. 


The Rashtrakutas tracc their origin to the 
line of the Yadus and to God Narayana. (5) 
The Jodhpur Inscription of Pratihara Bauka 
(6) mentions the traditional story that Haris- 
chandra who was a Pratihacra Brahmana and 
the founder of the earliest Gurjara kingdom 
had two wives. The sons born of his Prabmana 
wife became Pratihara Brahmanas while those 
of his Kshatriya wife became the founders of 
the royal lines of the Pratiharas The legen- 
dary history contained in the record: of the 
Chalukyas, trace the origin of the dynasty to 
Manu and the Moon. These legends werc fan- 
cifully fabricated, when, in course of time the 
actual history of the origin of a particular dyn- 
asty was forgotten. The Chalukyas were born. 
according tothe legend mentioned in their 
inscriptions, in the Chulka (hand hollowed to 
hold water) of the sage Hariti-Panchasikhi 
when he was pouring out a libation to the 
gods. Inscriptions of the time of Vikramadi- 
tya VI trace the origin of the Chalukyas to 
god Brahman, through his successive descend- 
ants, viz.. Atri, Soma (the Moon), Budha. 
Pururavas, Ayu, Nahusa, Yayati, Puru. Jana- 
mejaya, etc.. and associate them with Ayod- 
hya, the capital of Uttara-Kosala.(7)The Korni 
plates of Chodagangadeva, (8) the Vizagapatam 
grant of Saka 1040 (9) and other inscriptions 
of the later Imperial Gangas of Orissa trace 
the origin of the family, taking names from 
the epic and Puranic traditions to the god 
Vishnu, through his navet-born son Brahman, 
his mind-born son Atri. his eye-born son 
Moons ‘his son Budha, Budha's descendant 
Pururavas, Ayus, Nahusa;, Yayati, and Tur- 
vasu and a host of apparently imaginary per- 
sonages from Turvasu to Gunarnava who was 
the progenitor of the family. Similar instances 
may be cited from the inscriptions of the 
Sailodbhavas, the Bhanjas of Orissan history. 
The Sailodbhavas trace their origin of their 
first king named Sailodbhava (born of a stone) 
who came out of a stone by splitting it and 
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the dynasty was named after him. (10) The 
Bhanja kings of Orissa ascribe their origin to 
a pea-hen’s egg from which came out their 
first king and reared by the sage Vasishtha 
in the hermitage of Kottasrama. (11) All these 
clearly indicate the role of mythical traditions 
and legends in shaping the course of dynastic 
history. 


Epigraphic records also supply interesting 
Jegends on the origin of the Kayasthas as a 
caste which can be traced back with the help 
of these records to the later half of the 9th 
century A.D. The Kayasthas as a writer caste 
have their origin in their professions. They 
also held responsible positions under the royal 
dynasties in different tracts of India. (12) They 
claim to belong to the Kshatra clan created 
by Brahma. Some of the Kayastha families 
ruled as powerful feudatory chiefs and played 
important roles in the politics of the Medie- 
val India. 


The imprecatory verses found at the end 
of the copper plate grants are said to be pro- 
verbial sayings handed down from generation 
to generation. Some of the verses are as 
follows ; 


Bahubhir =vasudha datta rajabhih 
Sagar-adibhih ! 
Yasya yasya yada bhumis =tasya 
tasva tada phalam |! 
Sva-dattam para-dattam va yo harea =vasu- 


ndharam | 

sa vishthayam krimir =bhutva pitribhih saha 
pachyate | 

Shashtimvarsha-sahasrani svargge modati 
bhumidah | 


akshepta ch =anumanta cha tany=eva nara- 
ke vaset || etc. 


(“The earth has been enjoyed by many 
kings. commencing with Sagara; whosoever 
for the time being possesses the earth, to him 
belongs. at that time, the reward (of this 
grant that is now made, if he continue it !”) 


“He who confiscates land that has been 
given, whether by himself or by another, 


becomes a worm in ordure, and sinks into hell 
together with his ancestors !” 


‘“The donor of land enjoys happiness in 
heaven for sixty thousand years; (but) the 
confiscator (of a grant) and he who assents (to 
an act of confiscation) shall dwell for the same 
number of years in hell '” 


The source from which these verses might 
have been taken, have not yet been traced. 
Some of the records attribute them to the 
Mahabharata, (13) some to Manu (Uktancha 
Manave-dharme, ‘‘So it has been said in the 
Manavadharma”) (14), some others ascribes 
them indefinitely to the Puranas or to Vyasa 
(Vyasa-Gitas=ch=atra—sloka bhavanti= 
“ Here are verses from Vyasa-Gita")(15).Many 
of the records, however, are silent with regard 
to the sources of these verses (bhavanti-ch = 
atrabhumi-dana-samvandhah slokah =*‘Here 
are verses relating to the donation of lands’). 
(16) But the real source of these verses have 
not yet been found. In the Mahabharata also 
it is quoted as follws : 


Atr =apy =udaharanti=imam gatha ksha- 
mavatam 


bhavanti ch =atra slokah...... (17) 
(“These religious verses are cited here by 
patient and indulgent persons”). 


According to Buhler, the verses, which 
are found in common in the Mahabharata, 
Manu and other later works like Dana- 
Chandrika of Divakara. Dana-Khanda of 
Hemadri, etc., have been borrowed by them 
from “‘a floating stock of proverbial sayings”. 
(18) The epigraphical records whick are 
silent about the sources of these verses may 
also point to the same conclusion that they 
were orally transmitted expressions of the 
mass from a remote past which were borro- 
wed by the author of the Mahabharata, Manu 
and later scriptures. 


Festivals were the characteristic features 
of religious and social life in India. Ancient 
popular festivals provided entertainment, joy 
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and merry‘making. Literary and epigraphic 
evidences show that the people were God-fear- 
ing and religious minded. They believed 
that rlaborate worship and observance of 
rituals could only bring success and ward off 
misfortune and calamities. Hence. most of 
the popular festivals in ancient India were of 
religious nature, The full-moon days and the 
new -moon days (19)were looked upon as sacred 
and auspicious, Offerings were made to Gods 
on those days and fast observed. Even 
the kings took active part in initiating the 
celebrations of the festive occasions. The 
religious rites at the beginning of any festive 
occasion took the form of a festival when 
state took active part in it. The Chaturmasya 
or the seasonal festivals in the month of Phal- 
guna ‘the months of February and March), 
Ashadha (June-July) and of Karttika (Octo- 
ber-November) on the full-moon days. were 
very old seasonal festivals. The -most popular 
festivals among the Chaturmasyas was the 
full-moon days of Karttika (known as Kau- 
mudi-mahbotsava) which was also proclaimed 
by the king. It is one of the important religi- 
ous festivals of even to-day. On this occasion 
kings and emperors used to grant lands to 
Brahmins in the popular belief to earn religi- 
ous merit for parents and self (Mata-pitror = 
atmanas =cha punya-yas-obhi-vriddhaye)(20) 
Inscriptions from Rajasthan and Madhya- 
pradesh reveal the popularty of Sivaratri- 
festival which was observed by the kings also 
with great pomp and show and made gifts to 
their subjects. The festival usually con- 
tinued for several days (21). Afkshaya-tritiya 
(the day for initiation of,any auspicious work) 
was another festive Occasion when common 
folk and the royal families used to observe it 
whole heartedly. On this occaion also kings 
used to grant lands to Brahmins (22). Most of 
the inscription at Mukhalingam in the 
Andhra-pradesh, the copper plate grants of 
the Gangas and other royal families of Orissa 
state that the grants were made on the occa- 
sions of the Makara-samkranti cr Dakshina- 
yana-samkranti and Visuva-samkranti or 


Uttarayana-samkranti which were celebrated 
whole heartedly as the occasions were conside- 
red auspicious for religious purpo es (23), 


Besides the religious festivals, there were 
other popular festivals, secular in nature. The 
Rock Edicts of Ashoka show that there were 
festive gatherings where animals were killed 
(24. The Hatigumpha inscription of 
Kharavelaa reveals that the king entertained 
the citizens of Kalinga capital by the organi- 
sation of a festive occasion consisting of music 
songs and dances amidst large-gatherings (25).. 
During 9th and 10th centuries A. D. the 
popular amusements like dancing for recrea- 
tion by ladies and dramatic representations 


in honour of deities are referred to in the 
inscriptions of the period. (26) 

Folk religion constitutes one of the 
important aspects of socio-cultural history 
of India. Side by side the Brahmonical 
religion, there were folk religious beliefs 
which created a number of folk deities 


and which were not connected with higher 
religious and philosophy. Reference cto some 
of these deities in inscriptions are due to their 
wide popularity, for ruling families were also 
devotees to the folk deities like Stambhesvari. 
Maha-Bhairava, Panchamvari-Bhadramvika, 
Kalesvari, Kanchipoti-bhattarika, Sri-Nunka- 
vaposvamin and so many. Vakataka king 
Pravarasena 11 was a devotee of Maha -Bhaira- 
va‘ (Atyanta-svami-Mahba-Bhairava-bhaktasya 
eo (27) Revanta, son of Surya (Sun), another 
deity of Puranic tradition was popular during 
the Kalachuri period. A feucdatory ruler of 
Kalachuri Ratnadeva 11 constructed a temple 
of Revanta according to a stone inscription 
found at Kotgadh. (28) Several stone reliefs 
depicting Revanta are found in £. India. The 
goddess Stambhesvari was the tutelary deity’ 
of the Bhanja, (29) the Sulki dynasties of 
Orissa. (30) Maharaja Tushtikara who flouri- 
shed in the 5th or 6th century A. D. was a 
worshipper of this deity. (31) The deity was 
very much adored by the ruling families as 
well as the people of different castes residing 
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in the western part of Orissa. All prosperity 
of the rulers was declared to be due to the 
grace of this goddess by the phrase. Stambhes 
vari-lavddha-vara-prasadat...; Some of the 
inscriptions refer to the name of the goddess 
in its Prakritic form as Khamvesvari. The 
word Stambha in Sanskrit or Khamva in 
Prakrit means pillar and the goddess Stambhe- 
svari is the goddess of pillar. In the town of 
Sonepur of Bolangir District in Orissa the 
deity is still worshipped in the form of a 
pillar. The Somavamsis and the feudatories 
ruling under them worshipped such popular 
deities like Panchamvari-Bbhadramvika, Kales- 
vari, etc. (32) The popularity of the goddess 
Kanchipoti-bhattarika is indicated by the 
grant of villages, for the maintenance of the 
deity. by Rajendravarmany,son of Anantavar- 
man and the queen mother Sri-Lokamahadevi 
in the Ganga etra 313 (33). The Eastern Ganga 
king Satyavarman was a devout worshipper of 
Sri-Nunkavaposvamin and granted a village 
named Tamara-Cherrvu, by making it a 
Devagrahara in Ganga era 351. (34) Certain 
inscriptions mention a number of Jaina and 
Buddhist sects who were recognized by the 
royal dynasties and royal charters were made 
in their favour to popularise them (35) Apart 
from inscriptional references, the wide preva- 
lence of different sects of BuddLkism and 
Jainism in India during 9th and 10th centuries 
A. D is established by the discovery of Tirth- 
ankaras, Sasana-devis. Bodhisattvas and other 
Bud ihist and Jaina deities. Some folk legends 
concerning these deities have developed in the 
countryside where they are still worshipped 
as grama-Jdevatas (village deites’. The 
Alagum inscription of Anantavarman, regnal 
year 62, refers to Palli-deva (village deity). 
the name is not mentioned, in whose favour 
same money was deposited with the local 
Adbikarins whose duty was to look after the 
maintenance of these Palli-devas. (36) 


The cult of the Nagas and the Yakshas is 
considered to be the most ancient and deep- 
ly ingrained in the lives of the Indian people. 


The statues of Yaksnas and Yakshinis as folk 
deities carrying distinct tradition of folk art 
are found in different parts of Bihar, Bengal, 
Orissa and some parts of Central and West- 
ern Deccan. Many of them bear inscriptions 
from which we know the names of these doiti 
es. They are regarded as attendant deities,(37) 
as Upasakas and Sasana-devatas in Jaina pan- 
theon. Padmavati and Jvalamalini, the Yaksh- 
inis, and the attendant deities of the Jaina 
Pantheon are referred to in the Jaina inscrip- 
tions in Tamil. (38) Padmavati is identical 
with the popular folk goddess Manasa, one of 
whose names is also Padmavati. Yaksha Mam 
bhadra was a familiar deity among the mer cu- 
ants and was regarded as the protector of the 
Carravans. The Kanas copper plate grants of 
the 6th and 7th centuries A. D. reveal that 
there was a temple of this god in Orissa. (39) 


The cuit of the Nagas which was associa- 
ted with the cuit of the Yakshas was also 
widely prevalent in ancient India whose origin 
can be traced back to pre-Christin era. The 
old Brahmi inscriptions of Barhut mention 
the Naga kings Elapatra and Chakravaka (40) 
The Naga was the guardian of treasures. A 
large number of Naga images, many of them 
bearing inscriptions of the Kushana period 
from Mathura and Rajagriha (modern Raijgir) 
indicate that these places were centres of 
Naga worship in ancient times. The Kushans 
worshipped-Naga unde: the names of bhaga- 
vat Dadhikarna (Lord of the Nagas). (41) 
Bbagavat Bhumi-naga {42), etc. Some ancient 
ruling families had snake gods as their tute- 
lary deity and charters were issued in favour 
of the temples ot these deities. Ancient Indian 
legends and fioklure are tuil of stories regard- 
ing Nagas. Apart from literary evidences, the 
existences of various incarnations of Nagas is 
established by the epigraphic records. The 
most famous among them being, Ananta,S.sha 
Vasuki, Takshaka, Mani-naga, Elaptra. Svas- 
tika-naga, etc. In the Lucknow museum, there 
is a sculpture of Takshaka-naga with inscri- 
ption. Viranesvara is said to be an incarnation 
of the lord of the snakes, Ananta. (43) In the 
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Mathura museum there is a Naga image with 
inscription dated the 8th regnal year of Kani“ 
shka which reveals that the system of erect- 
ing Naga-kashtha (i.e. a pole with its top 
fashioned ijn the shape of a serpent at the 
centre of a tank at the time of its consecra- 
tion) was prevalent during the Kushana rule. 
This system is also prevalent even today (44) 
We find the name of Mani-nagesvara bhatta- 
rika in the Kanas grant of Lokavigraha(45)and 
the Olasing grant of Bhanuvarddhana (46) of 
6th and 7th centuries A. D. respectively. 
These inscriptions revealethat there was a 
matha or temple in the name of this deity in 
Orissa. Maninaga worship is still popuiar to 
this day at Ranpur in rhe Puri District 
where a circular rock resembling the coiled 
form of a snake is worshipped under the title 
of Maninaga (47). It was probably a centre of 
Maninaga worship. 


The epigraphic records prove beyond doubt, 
the existence of different sects and subr-sets, 
of Saivite Vaishnavite and Sakta faiths. The 
Puranic traditions regarding these sects are 
established by the inscriptions. The Lakulisa- 
Pasupata sects are known from the Gupta 
records (48). The Gwalior inscription of Mihira- 
kula shows tbat he was a worshipper of the 
god Pasupati (49). The seals discovered from 
Basarh. Bhita, etc. (50) testify the existence 
of different sects of Saivism. The Kapalika 
subsect of Saivism is also known from inscrip* 
tions(51). A large number of sculptures with 
inscriptions depicting the great religious 
movement during the 12th century A. D. 
in the Kannada country, the upheaval of 
Saivism and the victory of the Saivite faith 
over the Jainas reveal also some traditional 
stories connected with the Saiva upheaval in 
that country. Ekantada Ramaya who was a 
protagonist of the Saiva upheaval and this 
achievements were turned into legends which 
are depicted in sculptures at Ablur (52). The 
persecutions of the Jainas of the Tamil country 
by the followers of Saivism are also similarly 
depicted on the walls of the temples at 


Tiruvattur in the North Arcot District (53: 
These inscribed sculptures are supported by 
the popular traditions and literature and 
other antiquities of that period available in 
this part of the country. Popular legends have 
centered round these sculptures and embo- 
died in the literatures of the period. One of 
these sculptures depicts the legend ofa 
devotee of Siva offering the cooked {flesh of 
his son to the god (Siva) who came to him in 
disguise as a Saiva mendicant to test his faith 
This popular legend is also prevalent in 
Maharashtra, Telugu and Tamil countries and 
a festival is observed in the name of the devo- 
tee. Another sculpture depicting a 
offering a piece of cloth to Siva and receiving 
the boon of inexhaustible wealth from tte 
deity. Another mentions a potter, a great 
devotee of Siva who is also mentioned in the 
contemporary Saiva literature, was 50 much 
absorved in the meditation of Siva that god 
pleased with his devotion, descended from 
Kailash and danced before him. These epigra 
phical records with sculptures on the popular 


weaver 


legends are of much importance for the 
students of socio-religious history of the 
country. 

The worship of the god Siva and the 


Mothr-goddess accompanied with mystic rites 
as prescribed in some of the later Tantra 
literature are established by various referen- 
ces to Sakta cult in inscriptions and the 
centres of Sakti worship in the 7th century 
A. D. Various Tantric cults are also know 
from inscriptions which were even prevalent 
during the Gupta age. The divine Mothers are 
referred to in the Bihar Stone Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Skanda Gurpta (54)The sixty-four 
Yogini temples at Bheraghat 55) in Madhya- 
pradesh, at Ranipur-Jharial (56) and at Hira- 
pur near Bhubaneswar in the Puri District (57 
in Orissa are some of the references to ths 
centres of worship of Sikta cult during 9th! 
10th centuries A.D. 


The Hindus in ancient times were tbelie- 
vers in astral influence on human life. They 
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believed that the prosperity or diversity of an 
undertaking in the affairs of human life were 
due to the influence of planetary conjuncts 
which is widely current even to-day and 
firmly implanted in their minds for centuries. 
This boslief was moulded largely by the events 
of nature. The eclipses. eartbquakes, dreams, 
diseases. death were all mysteries to them: 
They believed that the cause of all these due 
to some supernatural forces who control 
human destiny. This belief gave rise to many 
occult practices to have mechanical control 
over the supernatural forces. Magical spells. 
spirit beliefs, worship of divinities and innum-* 
erable rituals were gradually imposed upon 
the original ethical and philosophical princi- 
ples of Hindusiam. Buddhism and other high- 
er religions in India. People began to belive 
that rituals tring success. The use of magical 
incantations, charms and spells of various 
kinds as well as belief in astrology and Divi- 
nation gave rise to various literature on the 
subject. In his rock Edicts VIII and IX Asoka 
mentions that people especially women obser- 
ved ‘various rites on the occasion of sickness, 
marriage and child birth and he condemns 
these as useless and trivial. 


Dharani literature or protective spells 
form an important aspect of popular Buddhism 
which arose out of Mabayana Buddhism dur- 
ing c. 5th century AD The Dharanjs area 
form of protective magical formulae composed 
in the belief to protect the reciters. if uttered 
from the evil spirits, diseases, deadly sins, and 
even trom king's punisbments,. snake -bite, 
ferocious animals, fire, theft, etc. People also 
believed that the utterance of Dharanis con- 
ferred all kinds of blessings. such as peace and 
happiness in‘the worldly life and ultimate 
Nirvana. The followers of Mahayana 
Buddhism use to enshrine these Dharanis or 
protective magical formulae in the Stupas 
or Cbaityas and engrave over the images of 
Bodhisattvas for the sake of gaining religious 
merit. There are several archaeological evide- 
nces to the practice of enshrining Dharanis 


all over India (58). The famous‘ Buddhist creed 
(Ye dharma hetu prabhava hetum tesham 
Tathagatohy avadat tesham=cha yo nirodha 
evam — vadi Mahasramana.) 


“Holding this doctrine, conditions origi 
nated from a ciuse’. The formula explains 
the origination and cessation containing the 
Nidana Sutra. the chain of causation preach- 
ed by the Buddha himself ) 


Bearing texts of some Dharanis are also 
found in large number throughout Orissa, 
viz,. Udayagiri, Ratnagiri. Lalitagiri, Chau- 
dwar, Jajpur of Cuttack District, Khadipada 
and place in the District of Balasore, Khiching 
and its adjoining areas in the Mayurbhan;j 
District, Baud and Phulbani, and all over Puri 
District. A number of stone slabs containing 
Dharani inscriptions acquired from different 
parts of Orissa are now preserved in the 
Orissa State Museum { 59). The agelong belief 
in omens and portants are well indicated by 
the Dharanis which acquired immense popu- 
larity not only in India but also in the coun- 
tries influenced by its culture. (60) 


The extent of popular superstition is well 
illustrated by certain inscriptions found in 
Southern India. An inscription from the 
modern Dharwar District telis us that the 
donor restored the right of a village to make 
offering ot boiled rice to ghosts, (61) while 
another speaks of a loyal subject who’ gave up 
his head to a goddess in the fulfilment of his 
vow. (62) 


Popular belief of astral influence on human 
life was deep rooted in the minds of Indian 
people. The astrologers known as Jyotishas, 
Daivajna. Naimittika (reader of omens). etc., 
could foretell the auspicious or inauspicious 
days propitious and unprupitious times by 
calculating the positions of the heavenly 
bodies. The idea that the sun is a planet 
according to the astrologers, is widely current 
even to day. The Hindus believed that any 
undertaking in the affairs ot human life saw 
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due to influence of the heavenly bodies. So 
they never engaged in any important work 
likermarrage, cunstruction of temples, digging 
wells and tanks, sowing, reaping and harvest- 
ing without first ascertaining from the astro- 
logers, the most auspicious day for commen- 
cement of these undertakings. Even the ruling 
classes had the belief that the rise and fall of 
kings depended on the influence of the plan- 
ets. They also depended upon the astrolo- 
ger’s calculation for commencement of any 
important decisions. The royal dynasties 
appointed astrologers in their courts who 
were designated as Samvatsarika, Daivajna, 
Jyotisha, although these designations were 
applied to different classes of astrologers. Most 
of the charters issued by different dynasties in 
India bear dates with astronomical details 
supplied by court astrologers. Even the 
temples had their own astrologers know as 
Purohitas whose duty was to read to the dei- 
ties every morning the prediction of that duy 
contained in the almanc. The court and 
temple astrologers enjoyed rent-free lands for 
their duty (63) The Antirigam plates of Yasa- 
bhbania of the Bhanja dynasty of Orissa reco- 
rds the grant of a village to the astrologer 
Jagadhbarasarman, (Sruti-smriti-Jyotish-sastr- 
avid‘Dbaradhara-Putraya-srautae smartta- 
karmma-nipuna Jyorih - sastra =aika - dhira- 
dikshita-Jagadhar-sar MmanDe..esesesu(64).- 

Sometimes the astronomical details in the 
charters are irregular and confusing in nature. 
There were different local traditions regarding 
astronomical calculations which sometimes 
differed from one another, as a result, the 
days and months calculated in some of the 
charters came out wrong. An inscription of 
the Kalachuri king Ratnadeva 11 records that 
Padmanabha, the donee, who was proficient 
in astrology. correctly calculated the occurr- 
ence of a lunar eclipse and pleased the king, 
and was granted a village for this act. 

Gift of lands to Brahmanas and others, con 
struction of temples, digging wells and ponds 
were decleared to be pious acts for all castes 
(including the Sudras) in the Smriti-iaws, tor 


gaining religious merit and to attain heaven. 
The tradition of granting lands during occurr- 
ence of eclipses, established by the Smriti- 
law ‘were observed by the p-ople as 
revealed by a large number of copper plate 
grants of early and mediaeval India. People’s 
belief in Puranic tradition that the eclipses 
occur due to the two demons Rahu and Ketu 
who swallowed the sun and the moon is 
supported by several epigraphical records 
which mention solar and lunar eclipses as 
Rahu-grasta-Divakaram (66), Soma-grahane. 
etc, The kings believed that they could con- 
quer heaven by their pious deeds, if not by 
deeds of valour. Inscriptions and coins uf the 
Guptas, record this conception (97). Maharaja 
Tushtikara granted a village when the queen- 
Mother was lying in bed suffering from fever, 
in the belief to avert evils by this pious deed 
(68). Nectabhanja of the Banatumva plates 
granted lands to Brahmanas on behalf ot his 
queens, for their easy access to heaven. (69) 
Nettabhanja of the Baud grant issued charter 
in favour of Brahmanas, during the Sraddha 
ceremony of his queen Sri-Vasatadewi, to gain 
religious merit (Sri-Vasata-devyah paraloka 
gamana-punya- sambharm =uddisya - sukrita- 
dhar ma-phaela-praptibhi- vridhbaye - pratipadi- 
tas-ted-etartamrapatta,) (70). The gift ofa 
girl toa Branmana was considered to be. of 
great merit if it was acCoompained: by ‘grant of 
lands and other gifts, Chalukya Vinayaditya 
of Saka 612 made gift of girls along with iands 
tu Brahmanas for gaining reiigious 
(Kanya-danadhar m-artham) (71) 


merit 


The wide prevalence of Sati or self immo- 
ation throught India (72) can be naticed in a 
iarge number ot Sati memorial stones engra- 
ved with inscriptions. The custom of Sati was 
mainly confined to the royal families as revea- 
led by the inscriptions. The famous instance 
of one hundred queens of the Chedi king 
Gangeyadeva who burnt themselves after the 
death of their husband at Pryaga.(73) Jt was 
a popular belief during th century AD and 
afterwards that even a husband who had com: 
mitted sin in this world could attain hcaven 
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with the divine power of his Sati .wife. 
There are very few and scattered references 
to this custom in the Orissan inscriptions. (74) 
There was peculiar customs prevailing in 
Sout India some time before 10th century A.D. 
references of which is found in inscriptions of 
the later Chola of Tamil and Kannada coun- 


tries (75) The records reveal self-immolation 
of selected nobles on the funeral pyres of 
their ‘king. 


The custom of maintaing Devadasis or 
dancing girls for temple service which may be 
traced back to the timc of Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra was widely prevalent as evidenced from 
inscriptions all over India, (76) although these 
records give us impression that they were 
regarded as a part of the normal ecstablish- 
ment of temples. * Wide popularity of this 
custom was due to the royal support it enjoy- 
ed. although there were several social refor m- 
ers to oppose it vehemently. The temple 
maidens unjoyed high social status than other 
women in the society. They were exempted 
from paying certain taxes and enjoyed grants 
of lands and residential quarters attached to 
the temples. (77) An inscription of Rajaraja I 
records the transfer of four hundred temple 
women from the temples in the Chola country 
to the king's own temple at Tanjore. (78) 
Mahadeva Chamupati of the time of Vikram- 
aditya V1 caused a temple for Siva to be 
built in the memory of his late mother with 
quarters attached to the temple, for the most 
beautiful courtesans. (79) Several inscriptions 
of the Somavamsis, Gangas, etc.. reveal that 
this custom was also popular in Orissa. Kala- 
vatidevi, the queen-mother of Udyotakesari- 


deva of the Soma dynasty built the Siva 
temple known as Brahmesvara at Bhubane- 
swar and dedicated some of the beautiful 


woren to the service of lord Siva (Brahmes- 
vara). (80) The temples at Mukhbalingam and 
the Jagannath temple at Puri were all provi- 
ded with Devadasis for the service of dancing, 
singing and drumming before the deities, dur- 
ing the Ganga period. (81) 


Inscriptional evidences fully testify to the 
fact that prostitution was in vogue in the 


society. The Ganikas or courtesans were re 
garded as professional classe Some of them 
maintained high social status and enjoyed 
exemption from paying taxes on their earn” 
ing. (82) Ratnagiri grant of Somavamsi Karna- 
deva states that the donee who was a lady 
named Karpurasri was the daughter of a cour- 
tesan or Devadasi. Her name was Mabari 
Mahunadevi. (83) The word Mahbari in Oriya 
is pronounced as Mahari which means the 
temple maiden. Chaiukya Visayaditya records 
the donation to the courtesan Vinapoti who 
was also the daughter of a harlot and heart's 
darling (Prana-vallabhe) of the king.. Poti is 
used in Kannada language in the sence of a 
harlot. (84) The Brahmins also used to main- 
tain concubines which was perhaps not dis- 
approved by the society at times. (85) This 


custom is still prevalent among the high 
family Brahmins of West Bengal. 


Another custom of marrige with mater- 
nal uncle’s daughter was popular in Orissa 
during the Ganga rule as revealed by an ins- 
cription in the temple at Draksharm (86). This 


custom is however, condemned by the Smriti- 
laws. (87) 


The above discussion based on inscriptional 
evidences prompt me to conclude that inscrip- 
tions elicit valuable, informations connected 
with folk-beliefs, caste systems, customs and 
folk cult, etc. current in those days in India. 
establish a link with the present day folk- 
culture and provide a good deal of materials 
for the purpose of constructing the Ssocio- 
cultural history of India. Epigraphbical records 
are also useful for a good account of various 
changes which bad transformed the Vedic 
society into a Puranic and ‘traditional one. 
The materials in the inscriptions are based on 
actual observations and therefore more reli- 
able as a valuable source of information for 
the recynstruction of social history. The folk 
culture in all its aspects permeated the life of 
the people in India to an extent that it is diffi- 
cult to convey fully, within the scops of this 
paper, It is confined, therefore; to the deline- 
ation of a few prominent characteristics 
under the baurd heads of social traditions. 
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Folk Elements in the Ramayana 


The Ramayana, ‘the biography of Rama’ 
by Valmiki is thc first opic (Adikavya) of 
Sanskrit literature (1) It is still unrivalled as a 
specimen of world litearture. Thc filial devo- 
tion, the brotherly affection, the conjugal love 
and above all the ideal kingship delineated in 
the Ramayana havc hardly been surpassed. It 
has numcrous adaptations in later, Indian lite- 
raturc and in the literature of Greater India 
(2). As it stands today, the Ramayana is looked 
upon as a scripture and Rama is revered as an 
incarnation 9f god, moulding the lives of 
millions of people. (3) 

The Ramayana may be compared to a 
wonderful archacological manument with a 
number of interesting structures some of 
which were added to it or inserted into it 
subsequently. As a consequence of these 
additions or insertions some changes were 
madc in the original structure. 


Apart from thesc additions or inscrsions 
the main story of the Ramayana may be 
devided into two parts. The first part begin- 
ning from the birth of Rama up to the capture 
of Sita by Ravana is natural realistic and 
‘nique reflecting human behaviour in bright 
iight and obyssmal gloom. The second part 
beginning from Ravana’s flight along with Sita 
to Lanka and Rama's attempt and final success 
in rescuing Sita after crossing over to Lanka 
and after a severe fight with Ravana contains 
many superhuman and folk elements apart 
frem exaggerated statements. The narration of 
events in the Uttarakanda as its name indi- 
cates is evidently a later addition. 

A few observations will be made in this 
paper on some parts of the main story. 


Sita the wife of Rama, the hero, is the her- 
oinc of the opic Ramayan and is the brightest 


K. B. Tripathi 


star in the galaxy of Indian womanhood. Most 
beautiful and modcst, she never falters in the 
most trying circumstances. Her birth however 
is apparently shrouded in mystery, she herself 
says to Anasuya the wife of sage Atri that 
according to hear-say she arose from 
earth. While the pious and the childless king 
Janaka was ploughing the field and sowing 
( corn ). All her body had been besmeared 
with dust. At this the King was struck with 
wonder (4). There was a heavenly voice saying 
‘Oh king, she becomes your adopted daughter.’ 
The king madcover the child to his chief 
queen and she was brought up affectionately 
by both the king and queen. On account of 
the peculcar circumstances of her birth no 
suitable groom core to woo her. So her father 
had to convene a “Swayamber Sabha”. In 
duscribing the birth of Sita, the poet uses 
the word ( so people say ) twice. So 
there is clearly a folk clement in the descrip- 
tion of the bith of Sita. From the humanistic 
point of now it might be said that Sita caine 
of unknown parentage. Shv was found deserted 
in a field while Janaka was ploughing the 
same perhaps in connection with some 
sacrifice. Because she was found ijn a furrow 
(Sita) she was called ‘Sita’ by name. 


According to the summary of the story 
of the Ramayan given in the first chapter of 
Valakanda, Sita was born in the family of 
Janaka. (5) So she was really the daughter of 
Janaka- Later on, when divinity was ascribed 
to her; the folk lore regarding her origin from 
furrow’ (6) became prevalent. 


Now regarding the birth of Rama. King 
Dasaratha was childless for a long time. In 
consulation with the royal chaplain and mini- 
sters, he performed a horse sacrifice and then 
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a special sacrifice for the birth of a son. The 
latter sacrifice was conducted under the 
supervision of a great saint Rsyasrnga son of a 
sage named Bibhandaka, (It is said that this 
saint had never beheld a women when he 
liked with his father in a forest retreat) (This 
is also folk lore). Thz king gave wealth in 
charity and offered prayers in this sacrifice. It 
1s said a divinity emerged from the sacrificial 
fire with sacrificial food which was eaten by 
therece queens of Dasaratha. 


Eleven months after the perfermance of 
the son yielding sacrifice, on the 9th day of 
the month of Clhaitra,in the constellation 
Aditi daivatya when the five planets 
were occupying high positions in the ‘Karkata 
Lagna’ when the Lord of Vak was rising with 
moon, Kausalya gave birth to Rama, 
Kaikeye gave birth to Bharat and Sumitra 
gave birth to Lakshman and Satrughna. 
Bharat was born in pusya in Minalagna (8). 
Lakshman and Satrughna were Lorn in 
serpenting in Crab, when sun was rising. 
After the lith day, the ceremony of giving 
name was performed. 

Thus apart from the divine agency that 
appeared with sacrificial offering from the 
sacred fire, which was distributed to the 
queens of Dasaratha as sacred food, there is 
no folk element in the birth of the four princes 
Rama, Lakshman: Bharata and Satrughna. 

In compliance witn the request of the sage 
Visvamitra King Dasarath permitted the 
fifteen-year-old prince Rama (9) along with his 
younger brother Lakshman to accompany him 
to his hermitage for the protection of his 
sacrifice. On their way to the sage’s hermitage 
Rama, at the behest of Viswamitra killed by 
arrow, ‘Jataka’ a Yaksini and a tyrant. 
(10) Then the party reached the hermitage of 
Viswamitra and was duly received by the 
sages. Viswamitra preparing for the sacrifice 
took to a vow of silence for six days and 
nights. Rama and Lakshman protected the 
sacrifice day and night for 6 days. At the 
last moment however. the place was attacked 
by two demons Maricha and Suvahu and the 


whole sacrificial alter with Viswamitra and 
other priests was aflame, stained with blood. 
Rama discharged firey arms and killed th: 
attacking demons; then the sacrifice 
completed duly. Viswamitra along with a: 
the sages was highly pleased with Rama. 

Then Viswamitra along with Rama and 
Lakshman and some other sages started to 
the court of Janak, the king of Mithila. After 
several night-halts the party rcached Mithila 
and at the outskirt of the city saw a hermitage 
beautiful and lonely. This was tbc Ashrama 
of the great sage Gautama. 


was 


Viswamitra says to Rama. This was the 
hermitage of ‘‘Mahatma Gautama. Formerly 
he practised penance along with Ahalya. Onc 
day Indra during the absence of the sages, 
(Gautama) under the guise of the sage him- 
self, spoke to Ahalya as foliows" Oh Holy 
Lady ' Suitors do not wait fer monthly 
period: Beautiful one, I wish your company 
(union with you). Ahalya knew that Indra 
was disguised as a sage but she could noc 
resist his overtures. Then with her de:irc 
fulfilled, asked Indra to lave the place. 
So Indra associating himself with Ahalya 
left the cottage but while kaving he was 
noticed by the great sage Gautama (12) who 
knowing his evil deed cursed him to lose his 
vital limbs and then cursed his wife “You 
will live here unseen for many years (life for 
miiloniums) without prop-r food, sustaining 
on air, (usable by faithivss overs’ practising 
penance and sleeping on dusty ground. When 
Rama the son of Dasarath wili come here you 
will be purificd. By entertaining him you 
will again te united with mz free from illusion 
and then you will have your own beautifui 
body”. (13) Hearing this from Viswamitra, 
Rama went and saw the noble minded Ahalya 
bright with penance like the flame of firc 
enveloped with smoke. Rama and Lakshman 
held her feet joyfully and she held both otf 
them and then offered hospitality. Gautama 
also came and worshipped Rama along with 
Ahalya and Rama was happy at this and 
Ahalya was again accepted by the sage. 
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The story of Indra’s seduction of Ahalya 
of great beauty her husband's curse and repu- 
diation and her final restoration to her 
husband through the grace of Rama is wide- 
sprcad in Indian literature. But this story of 
the Ramayana has assumed a different form in 
later Indian litcrature beginning from the 
Sanskrit Adhyatma Ramayana downwards. 
In the later litcraturc it is said that Ahalya 
was converted into stone by the curse of her 
husband Gautama, and the touch of Rama 
transformed the petrified form to her graceful 
feminine form. (14) In the later modification 
of the story, the Bhakticult and folk-lore have 
played their part. In the original Ramayana 
story, Ahalya rcpudiatcd by her husband 
ved a life of penance and loneliness until 
Rama appeared on the scene paid her his 
respects, was pleased by her conduct and 
hospitality and restored her to her husband. 
The story of Ahalya has a great significance. 
A devoted wife of a great sage and mother of 
a great son like Satananda, her moral lapse 
under trying circumstances descrved pardon 
after a period of penance and repentance. 


According to some, the story of Ahalya 
represents an astronomical phenomenon where 
Ahalya represents moon-lit night and Gautama 
represents moon and Indra the Sun-god. 


The sage Gautama and Ahalya bade fare- 
ell to Viswamitra, Rama and Lakshman and 
the party reached the Court of King Janaka 
where they were received with honour. In the 
Swayambar ceremony of the princess Sita, 
Rama broke the ‘Siva-Dhanu’ and won Sita 
as his bride. Dasaratha with his two other 
sons was then invited to the Court of Janaka 
where the marriage of Sita with Rama was 
duly performed. It is further said that at the 
Court of Janaka. Lakshman, Bharata and 
Satrughna were marricd to Urmila Mandavi 
and Srutakirti respectively. Later on when 
Rama ‘was banished and went to the forest 
along with Lakshman and Sita and Surpa- 
nakha proposed her marriage with Rama, the 
latter pointed out that he was unable to marry 


since he was already married to Sita and sugg- 
ested that Lakshman might marry her since 
he was unmarried.(15) Elsewhere during the 
banishment Sita also said that Lakshmana was 
a Brahmachari.(16) 


This shows that Lakshmana marriage with 
Urmila at the Court of Janaka was a later 
addition to the original Ramayana ( of 
Valmiki. ) This might be taken as a folk 
element to magnify the character and sacrifice 
of Lakshmana. 


Now before proceeding to deal with the 
successful plan of Ravana’s abduction (carrying 
away) of Sita which is a major incident in the 
story of the Ramayana we shall attend to the 
genealogy and early life of Ravana. 


Ravana’s remote ancestor was Pulastya, a 
Brahmarsi. He married a princess the daughter 
of king Trnavindu. Their son was Visrava 
alias paulastya great sage who married a 
daughter of the sage Bharadvaja. To them 
was born a son named Vaisravana a great 
sage. Brahma gave him the puspaka: 
and made him the lord of treasures. The 
latter was instructed by his father to live at 
the city Lanka on the Trikuta mountain, 
alrcady vacated by the Rakshasas. According- 
ly Vaisravan lived there. One day Kaikesi 
the daughter of the Rakshasa Sumati, appro- 
ached the sage paulastya in an improper time 
to marry her immediately. (17) The sage said 
to Kaikesi that out of the three sons born of 
my marriage with you two will be illshaped 
and cruel by nature, the third will be 
virtuous. So of the three sons, born of this 
union Ravana (18) and Kumbhakarna were iil 
shaped cruel by nature and Bibhisana was 
virtuous. 


In due course Ravana drove Lis cousin 
brother Paulasty out of Lanka and became 
the monarch of Lanka inviting other Rakshasa 
who had evacuated. Paulasty went to the 
Kailas mountain in the north with puspak 
and lived there. Ravan became very ‘powerful 
by his penance and oppressed the territories. 
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Ravana. Kumbhakarna and Bibhisana ‘married 
Mandodari, Vajrajwata and Sarama respecti- 
vely. They gave their sister Surpanakha in 
marriage to Vidyud-jibhva. Ravan fought 
against his causin paulastya and wrested from 
him the Puspaka car. 


Ravana was dark in colour with un ugly 
and unsymcetrical body. Disguised as a mendi- 
cant he snatched away Sita by force from her 
cottage when she was left alone and carried 
her in an aerial conveyance to Lanka his 
capital city and threatened her on vain of 
death to marry him. Ravana had owned some 
sort of aerial conveyance (Puspaka) from his 
causin. 


Rama along witli Lakshmana returning 
from his praudulent hunt, saw to their utter 
gricf that Sita was missing and she could not 
be traced in spite of their strenuous search, 


This period of Rama's distress synchroni- 
scd with a civil war in the kingdom of Kiskin- 
dhya. Bali, the powerful king, had banished 
Sugriva his younger brother. behaving badly 
with Rama (the wife of Sugriva) who was 
dctained in Bali’s palace. Hanuman as a trust- 
ed messenger of Sugriva delivered a fine and 
respectful address to Rama (19) and sought his 
help for punishing Bali. Rama was highly 
pleased by Hanuman's fine speech in sanskrit 
and met Sugriva along with Lakshman. Rama 
shookhands with Sugriva in the presence of 
sacred fire and they were united in fast friend- 
ship, Rama stealthily killed Bali pricipally 
for his immodest behaviour towards Rama 
and made Sugriva the king of Kiskindhy end 
Tura the chief queen. 


Sugriva sent mcssagcs in all directions to 
find out Sita. Ultimatcly Hanuman crossed 
over to Lanka by swimming in the ocean 
and traced out that Sita was in a state of 
imprisenment in Lanka. 

There arc clear indications in the text of 
the Ramayana that Hanuman swam across 
the channels halting for sume time on the 
crest of a mount (Mainaka) that stood in the 


midst of the channel. (20)T he idea of Hanuman 
jumping over the ocean is a later development 
which was inserted and elaborated in the text 
subsequently. 


Rama's hurting a crow in its right eye for 
its being violent to Sita when they were on 
the Chitrakuta is mentioned in the Ramayana. 
References to the other incidents with regard 
to a cock, a cowherd, a ruddy goose etc. are 
not in the original Ramayana (but see 
Vaidehisavilasa and Lavanyavati by Upendra 
Bhanja). (21) 


Hanuman finds out Sita in the Asoka 
garden in Lanka almost impriscned, reveals 
his identity, dclivers Rama's message and 
assures her that Rama would soon rescue her 
after invading Lanka and killing Ravana. 
After causing some damage in the capital of 
Lanka he returns and delivers Sita's message 
to the great relicf of Rama and nis friends. 


Rama hastens with Lakshman, Sugriva 
and the latter's army with its generals. A 
bridge is constructed across the channel to 
Lanka under the direction of Nala the Chief 
Engineer of Kiskindhya. The remnants of this 
bridge from Rameswaram is still called Adam's 
Bridge. (22) 


After a severe fight, lasting over many 
days, Ravana is killed with some near and 
dear ones. His army ;s utterly routed, Bibhi- 
sana the virtuous brother of Ravana is insta- 
lled King of Lanka with Mandodari the 
erstwhile chief queen of Ravana as the chief 
queen of Bibhisana. 


Sita is rescued, after undergoing a fire 
ordeal, she is accepted by Rama. Rama returns 
to Ayodhya in the aerial car Puspaka with 
Sugriva and his victorious generals along with 
Sita, Lakshman and Bibhbisana. 


Ravana is described in the Ramayana as 
Dasasira (tcn headed). This may be a symbolic 
description due to the fact that he could see 
the ten directions (ten quarters) by his 
efficient system of espionage. 
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The supernatural fcats of Hanuman said 
to be the son of Wind-God (tc. g. his flying 
hundreds of miles through the air’? and some 
cexagfcrated statements found in th Rama vana 
have induced som: «cholars for exmple Prof. 
Jacobi to advance a theory that the Rama- 
yanas at any rate the second part of irs story 
of ths begimning from the abdu- 
ction of Sita upto hur restocation represents 
the Vedic Indra Vrtra myth. According to 
this theory, Sita can be traced to the Rigveda 
wh.re she appears as the furrow personified 
and invokud asa goddess tas the genius) of 


Ramayana 


ସମ ଅଧ ଅଫ ଥୀ ସ ଖଆାସୱ୍ଷ । 
ନାଆ ସ୍ା୍ ଏ ସ୧୩ୋ୮ମୀ କକଷମ ।. 
¢-128-107 
ସପ୍ତମ ଷ୍ଷୀଙ କElAIy+IaT_ SA: | 
1-4-2 
ଆସ୍‌ ଝଧୀଫିଖ ମାଙଷ' ଷ୍୍‌ୱୟଷ୍ ଷଞ୍ଵୀମ । 
ଖୀ ଵୀ ଙଷା କୀ ସରଦ୍ଯୋ ।। 
1-3-26-37 
ଙ୍କ ସାଞ୍ଷୀ ସାଏ ଆଂ ସନ୍‌ ହୁ ଷଶ । 
ସକ! ସିଖ୍‌ ଦାସ୍‌ ଷ୍ ୩୩୦ : ସଞ୍ତଥମ ॥ 
1-2-98 
ସୀ (ସମଅର୍ଥ: ୩୩୮୩୮ ମସ: 
ଷୀସ୍ୱଯ ୫ଏ୍ୀଥୀଏ (୯: TFA: । 

6-11 1-13 
fafaarfaaa ସା ଖା ସୀ ପଏ ସ୍ତ । 
ସ୍ବଙ୍କମ ଆବସ ଷଷଷା ଆ ଆଙ୍ମୀ TI 

" 2 118- 27 
ପଥ ଖାଞ୍ଚିଣୀଙ୍ପେଆ ୩୍ଏ ସୁମମ୍ଓଙ୍ଷ । 
ଆଃ କଲୀଷ (ସମ ମକ ଖମର୍ସୀ ସୂସ୍ଷ ଓଷୀ ॥ 

2-118-28 
ଖୀ ଅଞ୍ ସସ ପୁ ଆନ୍ବ୍ୟସସୟ: । 
qinafocug fra କା 4ଞ୍ଷ_ 

-13-29 
ଶଷଆ ଙ୍ଖ ଖୀ ମଷୀ ଆମା ଖୀ । 
ଖମଆ ଞ୍ଷୀ ଖପା ଝରି ମମା୍ଖୀ ।। 

1-1-26-27 
ay ଅଖଷୀମଆ ସ୩୩%୩ପ୍ର୍ କ୍ଷ । 
ସସୁଷ୍ଖଂ ଷଞ୍ୱ ୩ ଞମ୍ଠଙ  ଅଞ୍ବଙ୍ମ_ 

9 a 


] 


the ploughed field. (24) Hanuman represents 
the Maruts helping Indra to restore the stolen 
cows. The parrallelisms between the Indra 
Vrtra fight (where Vrtra represents the 
Demon of Draught) and the Rama Ravana 
conflict arc certainly interesting. 1 however 
do not disbelieve the statement of the Rama- 
yana that it essentially represents ancicnt 
happening’ .(25) The nuclear of the plot of the 
Ramayana has bcen cmbellishcd with consis 
durable folk clements in course of time. 
Exaggcrations c.g. the length of rcigns of 
Dasaratha and Rama are covered by these 
elements. (26) 

ମସ ଷ୍‌ ଷ୍ଠ ସବସ ଷଂ ଆ ଏଏଷୱ । 

ଅଝ୍‌ୱ ୩୩୧୮ ସମ ସୀ ଏପୀଧଟଙ୍ଗମୀ ଷ୍ଟ ॥। 

1-18-9 
ଷୀଞ୍‌ ଷମୀମ ଞମସୀପ' ଷ୍କ ସ୍ମ ଷ 
ଲାହଆଖମଙ୍ Cac {ସୂ ଷେସସବଏଷ ଅଖ _ । 

1- 10 
ଶୀ ଖା ସୁ ଖୀ କୁ୍ଗାଦ୍ଷ ଏ ॥ 
ଏଷ ସ୍ାଖ୍ଡ ତଙୀ ସାମଙ୍ମ ଅଞସୀ: 

11-18-15 
୨୩0୩ କ୍ଷ ୩ ଅମ୍ମା । 

ସ ଅଥୁଫୀଥଖୀଆ ଏତ ଓ ସ୍ଥ : ॥ 

1-20-2 
୪୮ ଏ ଅସ ପ୮ ସ୍ବ ସଏଞସ୍ୀ୍‌ୋମ । 
Magatama fg ZH mga  ॥ 

1-25-15 
ମାସମ୍ଆ ମଧ ଅ ଏସବ ମ୍ାସୀମ ଖଥ୍ଶମ: । 

Aa fo7 ag A gr 4 ga: | 

1-48-15 
ଶ୍ରମ ଷଝ୍ଷୀସ ୍ସ୍ମୀସ ସଞମଙ୍କମ 

ମି କଦ ଅମି ସୀ ଦ୍ଧ ଞପୃ୍୍‌ସୀସ_ 

48-19 
୩ ଅସ ଓ 5 ଙୁଷୀଧ ମୀନଧମୀ । 
Sa RK C4 g 1୭ Mafm 7 ।। 

1-48-20 
ଷ ଷ୍‌ ସମ ଅହ qf ୩ଷଷୀ ମଚ । 
୩ଖମଂ ଷ ଙ୍କ ମଞସନସୀ ଅସମ ।। 

1-48-23 
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After curssing Indra, Gautama 
‘erises Ahalya as follow :— 


ବିଜ ସଂ ଷଞ୍ଷୀନୟ gf FIR 1 
1. 48. 29 


aaa AUST aw aaanfan 
ଆମ] ଷ ଷୃଷୀମୀମ_ ୩୬୦ ୩ମ_ସାଞନ । 
1. 48. 30 


ଅଙ୍ଵୀ ଅଙ୍କ ଖସ ଫଟ ୧୩୩୨ ଅଆ: 
nln Tg qT GaT afar | 
1. 48. 31 


ଶୀଖମ ସୀ ୩୨୩୯ ଏ ସ୍‌ ସ୍‌ ଗୀ 
ସ୍ମ କମ ୧୩ ସୀ୍ନଧ $୩୩ ୩୯୫ ବତୀ ।। 
210 

text only, 


Page 151, Sriramacharit Manas, 
Gorakhpur. 


ଆସ ଏଷ ମଁ ଧୀଗୀ ଖସମ୍‌ ଖସ୍‌ ମଁ । 
ୱମିମୀମ_ ଅଙ୍ଗ ସକସବ ମୀମ୍ପ ସ୍ଵ ମମ _।! 


3. 18. 3 


~C ¥ A < 
ରୀ ଶାପ ପା ସଫ ମୃ: ଅଆ ମ: 
ସହସା ଷ ଗୀ ଉଆ ସ୍ମ । 
3. 18. 4 


ଏସ ମ ୩ ୩୩ ଗାଉ ମମ 
ଉମ ସ୍‌ ମ୍ବ ୨୪୨୮ ଧୀ । ¦ 
3. 18. 5 


Sita says to Ravana :— 


ଷ ସାଖୀ ସବ୍ମୀ ମୀଞ ଅଞ୍ଞ ସାଏ ଝଡ: 
3. 47. 19 


ଥୋକ ସସୁଥୋ: ଯସ ସ୍ଥ ଷ୍‌ 1 
3. 47. 20 


ନ ଖା (ସକ ଙ୍ଷ ବି ମାଷମୀ (ତୁ ପୀ 


® ଷୀ ସୀ 1ନମମ୩ଙ୍‌' ମସ ସୋ @ ମୁ ମସ ।। 
7. 9. 20 
ଅସ ଷୀୁକ୍ ଏହ ଗମ ମସ 
ସମଷୀମୀଷ ସୀ ୧୩୫ (` ଓ; M |¦ 
7. 9. 28 


ସୁସ୍ତୀ ଅଞ୍ଙ୍ ସୀ ସଫ୍ାକମ 

ଶz' (କପୀୁକ ' ଷଞ୍ ଝ୍ୀମୃଞ କ୍ଷ । 
7. 9. 29 

ମୃର୍ମ ଧୋ୫୍ଏ କସ ମେ ଅମ ସ୍ୟ ସମ । 

ଖ୍‌ ଧଞ୍ଏ୍‌ସାମମ ମସ ମନଷଙ୍କ ଷୟ୩ ସମ ।। 
4. 3. 29 


ଖା ମୟ ଏସୀୟ ଏପ ମ୍ମ _ 
ଚପ ୩୦୩ କସ ଅଖ ଅତ ଧାମ । 
4. 3. 32 


. ୩ ପ ଅ୍ସୀ ଷ2 ୩୩୩ ଏ e%୮୪; 


ଷ ଫୁ ଖୀ ମମ ସୀଟମଙ୍କ ଦୁତ ସବସ ।॥। 
5. 1. 8 


an NA aAgaT A କ୍ଷ ୩ 
ଖଞମେଂ୍ୁ ଷ୍ସ: ସଙ୍ପଷ ଷ ପଏ: | 

5. 1. 69 
ଅିମୀଞ୍ୀ ଅସ ଷ୍ସୀସ ଅମ *୪ ଙକଞାଙ: 
ଷସ ମୀ ଏ ଷଅ୍ଞୀ ଚା $ ସସ: ।। 

5. 1. 79 
{ଙ(୧ ୩୩ ମି ମନ ମଥ ସ୍ସ; । 
ଏମୁ ଏସସ ଖା ସା ନୁ ମସ: ।। 

5. 1. 101 

ଏଆ ମହ ଙ୍ଖ ¶ ଞୁଞ' {ସ୍କ ମମୀ _ 


ଏଆ ଖି ମାଖି ୫ଙଧ. କ୍ସ ଷ: 
5. 1. 112 
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21. ୩% 3 $ ପଏ ଷ (ଏ 2 ରୁ 26୩ ୩ଏଷ୍ଷୀନଧୟ କସ ସୟ ପମ ୩ 


ଏ୍ଆୀଷହ ଲାଞ୍ମକ-କଏ% ଜହର 
ସବୀଵ୍ୟୀନ ସସ୍‌୍ୱବି ୩5ଷ୍ରାୟପି 1 1.17 


ବଳୀ ୩୩ ସୀ ଅମଳ ଅଆ 


Lavanyavaai, cants 15 


ca’ sfasqal agra (an afta) aa 


25. ସସ ଏସ ଏଥ ଅସି ସମ୍ଚ ସୁଷଙ୍ୀସ" କସମ _ ସୂଅ ଆ ଦୀଖ୍ଷଞଖ ଷଞ୍ସୀମ ସମନ ସେ 


ଷଞ୍ଜଂ ସ୍ବ : ସଞୁବଗ ଦ୍ଵସଷୀୟୁକୀସସୀଖ_ ॥ ଖାଦ ଷ୩ଏସ୍ କଦଧ୍ଞ ।। 


6. 128. 117 end of Dasarath Jataka. 


Sita: A furrow, ploughed land, agriculture., name of a goddess, wife of Indra, name 
of Lakshmi. 


The Gulf of Manaar seperating India from Ceylone narrows north ward to Palk Strait 
which is almost closed by a chain of island and shools, so that the course of ships from 
Aden into the Bay of Bengal is outside Ceylon. 

P.2 The Cambridge History of India Vol. 1 Ed. Rapson. Cambridge 1922. 

In 1484 A. D. Rama's Bridge was broken by a tempest and Bharata became separated 
from Lanka, P. 52. Lanka-yatra. 


Dr. K. B. Das, 2nd Ed. Cuttack, 1968. 


But thc chief and specific epithet of Indi. /rtra-slayer (Vrtra-han), owing to the 
essential importance, in the myth of the tignt with the demon. In this tight the 
Maruts are his regular allics...... 
P. 43, Avedic Reader for students-Macdoncll, 
Oxford University Press, 1951 


24. Sita. the “Furrow’” is once invoked (in the Rig-Veda) to dispense crops and rich 


blessings. 
P. XXIII, Introduction, ibid. 
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Some Aspects of Society 
As Depicted in Bhojapuri Proverbs and Sayings 


A proverb is a terse didactic ststement 


that is current in tradition or as an cpigram 
says. ‘The wisdom of many and the wit of 
one.” It usually expresses no high moral ideal 
difficult of attainment but is the summing up 
of everybody experience in getting on in the 
world as it is. The proverbs which are in 
most common use among the pcople are 
decidedly of practical nature. They relate 
more to worldly wisdom than to high princi- 
ples of ractitude. 


In Bhojapuri proverbs and sayings the 
different facets of rural society are depicted 
in their true colours. The chief characteri- 
stics of different castes, the family life, the 
folkbeliefs, the folk-philosophy and religion 
have found their cxpression in nutshell. No 
truer picture of society can be found elsewhere 
than in these proverbs. 


A. Chief characteristics of differerent castes: 


Hindu 
Varnas — Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vrishyas and 
Shudras. In the Rigved the Brahmanas are 
described as born out of the mouth of the 
Brahma, the creator, hence it is but natural 
that they should occupy the first and the 
foremost position in Hindu socicty. They are 
held in high esteem by the pcople as the 
repository of knowledge and wisdom. But it 
is curious to note that in Bhojapuri proverbs 


socicty is divided among four 


one comes across more with the vices than 
with the virtues of this celebrated Varna. 


It is said that the Brahman is very envious 
of his caste. A Bhojapuri proverb runs thus — 
the Brahman. the barbar and the dog bark at 


Dr. K. D. Upadhyaya. 


their own caste. (1) Similarly it is described 
that the Brahman, the dog and the elephant, 
are never friendly towards their castc.(1) More 
or less, it is a fact that a Brahman, specially 
a priest, can not t¢olvratc the presence of lis 
another fellow — brother in profession. (2) 


The Brahmans are often described as 
parasites. They live on the bounty of other 
people. They enjoy the feast provided by their 
Yajaman-the man who performs the sacrificc. 
(3)T his idea is similar to the english proverb — 
Fools make feasts and wiscmen eat them. 
This foremost caste of the Hindu society is 
depicted as a glutton. The Brahmanas are 
prepared to walk on foot to any distance in 
order to have a fine feast. It is said they can 
march on to twenty four miles in order to 
feast on chitura (husked and pressed paddy! 
and Dahi (curd) and upto thirtysix miles if 
they are invited to relish the taste of Luchii 
(flour-cakes cooked in ghee). (3) But it is 
mentioned in a Sanskrit saying that Brahma- 
nas can run upto two thousand and four 
hundred miles even at the mention of a feast 
of Shashkuli (Luchui).(4) 


The Brahmans living in the Bhojapuri 
region, even today, observe untouchability 
very strictly. They can never partake of thc 
food cooked even by ‘the members of their 
own caste, not tospeak of others. It is said 
that where there are even three members ot 
Kanaujiya caste, there are thirteen ovens, (5) 
meant for cooking. 

The Rajput caste is portrayvd in fine colo- 
urs in Bho,apucri literature. It is said that like 
the various varieties of the paddy, there arc 
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innumerable castes and sub-castes of the Ksha- 
triya.(6) This warrior tribe may be broken but 
it can never be bent down. (7) It is the true 
characteristic of Kshatriya. thac he can not 
be cowed down even at the cost of his life. A 
coward Rajput is looked down upon by the 
people. (8) 


In Sanskrit literature the Kayasthas are 
mentioned as very exp-rt in administrative 
affairs. They were responsible for maintaining 
the court-records and accounts. Even today, 
they are regarded efficient in their ancenstral 
profession. They are parallcled by few and 
surpassed by nonce in -their sharp intelligence 
and worldly wisdom. 


It is said that they wield a might pen 
and with a single stroke of their Kalam (pen) 
they are capablc of doing a lot of mischief. (9) 
A Kayastha feels at home when dealing with 
court documents and papers. (10) He is so 
engrossed in his surveys and measurements 
that he is very little acquainted with the 
realities of life. (11) The greatest virtue of 
the Kavastha is that unlike Brahmanas. he jis 
a great friend of the members of his caste and 
community. The kayastha, the crow and the 
jackal invite the assembly of their own 
members. (12) 


The Kayasthas are famous for their sharp 
intelligence and keen intellect. but on the 
contrary Abhirs—cowherds are described 
as lacking in intelligence. A Bhojapuri pro- 
verb says that an Ahir, how so ever curring he 
may be; can not sing anything but Lorik— a 
folk ballad.(13) If an Ahir who is in his prime 
of youth grows by chance nine maunds of 
paddy. he is sure to become proud of his 
heaith and wealth. (14) He must exhibit his 
prid- and prowess to others. A member of the 
cov herd caste is never a good friend. (15) So. 
none should trust him. 


The barber is very often mentioned in 
sayings as a cunning fcllow. As the crow js 


c'ever among the birds, so is the barber 
among men. (16) The members of this ca-te are 


very intelligent and they can easily know the 
nature of other people. (17) They are regarded 
as expert in conversation and hence were emp- 
loyed by rich people for settling the marriage 
affairs of their daughters. 


B. Members of the family : 


In the Bhojapuri region, the joint family 
system still prevails where the father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, the mother-in- 
law and the daughter-in-law live together 
under the same roof. Due to the impact of 
modern civilization, the organisation of joint 
family is shattering to pieces but it is still 
prevalent in the countryside. In a joint family 
system, where people of different temperament 
and nature are found to live together, it is 
but natural that the degree of love and respect 
for the members of the family may differ. 


In a patriarchal family, the father is 
the head and so he jis held in high 
esteem by other members of the household. 
He is responsiblc for the upbringing and 
education of his children. So it is but natural 
that his vices and virtues are likely to be 
transferred to his son or sons. It is said that 
the son prospers due to the virtues of his 
father. (18) The son and the horse inherit the 
qualities of their progenitor in small degrees, 
if not in full. (19) 


As regards the qualities of the son. he 
should be obedient and loyal to bis father. 
If he is nourished and fed properly he pays 
rich dividends.(20) The eldest son becomes the 
heir to his ancestral property, the youngest is 
loved and endeared by his mother but the 
middie son is useless and serves no purpose. 
(21) As the son is regarded the jewel of the 
family, so he should be loyal, learned and 
virtuous. It is better to have no son at all, 
than a wicked and foolish one. (22) 


The mother-in-law is depicted as the most 
wicked and crooked woman in the world. The 
Bhojapuri folk-songs. proverbs and sayings 
are full of the misdeeds, harsh treatment and 
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hot words of this members of the family who 
is regarded as the supreme commander of the 
hous:zhold. Sasu (Mother-in-law) and Nanad 
(Sister-in-law) are the twin members who 
are the worst object of fear and hardship for 
the daughter-in-law. They always speak 
words of abuse and present harsh treatment 
to the newly wedded bride who comes in 
thcir house. In folk songs the Sasu is invariably 
mentioned as ‘Daruniya’ or the cruel one. 
She is a hard task-master and can not allow 
even a moment's rest for her daughter-in-law 
(Bahu). Due to this reason, when she is out 
of the house, the daughter-in-law fully enjoys 
her absence. (23) 

In a popygamous society, a male member is 
entitled to have many co-wives. Due to this 
vicious custom, the peace of the house is often 
disturbed and there is no harmony among the 
members of the family. The Bhojapuri wife is 
the most jealous creature in the world. She 
can not tolerate the existence of another 
co-wife even if it is made out of wood. (24) If 
her Saut (co-wife) takes away even a very 
small quantity of curd, she must have her 
own share, otherwise she can not remain 
alive. (25) It is well said that a subband who 
have two wives is doomed to destruction. (26) 
A co-wife who is unable to inflict punishment 
on his saut exhibits her anger on Kathaut 
(a big pot made of wood) by throwing it again 
and again on the ground. (27) 

The elder brother’s wife is known as 
‘Bhavaj’ or ‘Bhabhi. She possesses a unique 
position in the joint family system. On the 
one hand, she is the object of respect for 
the youngsters, on the other hand, she is the 
object of merth and delight. Devars (younger 
brothers of the husband) and Nanads 
(younger sisters) are entitled to cut jokes with 
their Bhabhi who is often most obliging. 
The relation between a Devar and his Bhabhi 
is described as pleasant and cordial one. The 


Devar has always an unrestricted approach to 
his elder brother's wifc and can freely cut a 
joke with her. So it is always a pleasure and 


privilege to talk with a Bhabhi. 


The wife of a fool is regarded as Bhabhi 
by all and sundry because they can have free 
access and can cut jokes with her to their 
heart’s content. (28) It is a fine festival for the 
green youths of the villagz when an old man 
marries a young girl. (29) 


(C) Folk-belicfs and superstitions : 


Superstition plays a very important part in 
the life of the Bhojapuri peoplc. Most of the 
activities of the common man are rcgulated by 
folk-belicfs. If he has to go to a distant place, 
he must consult the country astrologer. Even 
if he has to stir out of his house, he wiil ask 
the priest about the auspicious day of the 
journey. It is a common belief among the 
rural folk that one should not go to castern 
direction on Monday and Saturday, to 
northern on Tuesday and Wednesday, to the 
west on Sunday and Friday. If any one starts 
on Thursday for his mission to the south he 
is sure to be awarded with punishment. (30) 
But in order to ward off the evil consequences 
attached to tnese prohibited days for the 
journey, one has to go through certain 
process. On Sunday he should chew the betel, 
on Monday he should see his face in a mirror, 
on Thursday he is advised to take sweet- 
meets, on Friday curd and on Saturday ghec. 
(31) If it is not possible to resort to these 
methods, one should not go at all. 


Certain Tithis dates are‘also prohibited for 
the journey. One should not start on ihe first 
(Pariva) and nintn (Naumi) day of the month 
for the eastern direction. Similarly it is 
inauspicious to go to the north on the second 
(Dwitiya) and the tenth (Dashami) day of the 
month. But Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth 
resides in southern direction in the fifth 
(Panchami) and the thirteenth (Trayodashi) 
day, hence it is auspiciQus to proceed on 
these dates. (32) 


(I) Belicfs about birds and beasts : 


The rural folk are very superstitious in 
nature. They have a firm belief in certain 
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omes and divinations. The voice of the crow 
and chirpings of birds, the movements of 
beasts and acts of small domestic animals 
play an important part in thcir life. 


The crow is a near and dear friend of the 
lady whose lover is far away in a distant land. 
In olden days, when the mcans of communi- 
cations were few and far between, the crow 
was rcgarded as the messenger of good news. 
The cawing of the crow jis still belicved to bu 
the harbinger of pcace and prosperity. It the 
crow caws sitting on the top of the house, it 
is a firm-fcotcd belicf that thc lover will 
surcly pay a2 visit to his beloved. But duc to 
any unfarsccn circumstances he is unable to 
come, the news about his well-being will 
positively be received. This folk-belicf is still 
true to some cxtent. During the black-half 
(Krishna Paksha) of the month of Ashyin, 
September-October which is commonly known 
as Pitri paksha, the crow is regarded with 
respect. Some portion of the Pinda rice boiled 
in milk and mixed with sugar, ghec and honey 
which is given to the ancesters is daily offered 
to the crow. Hence it is eagerly sought after 
by the people who perform the Pinda-Dan. 


It is believed to be auspicious to sce 
Nilakanth (icv) on tenth day (Dashahara) of 
the bright-half of the month of Ashyin 
Khanjan, a small bird with a black neck 
which is popularly known as Khaddalich is 
also nssociatcd with prosperity and good luck. 
If a man sces a Khanjan sitting on the hood 
of a serpent: he is destinud to become a king. 
Jayasi. the o:lebrated Hindi poet also has 
mentioned this folk-belief in his love-cpic 
Padmavat. (33) 


The cat is a domestic animal which is 
specially lowed by children. They call it by the 
tender nam of Masi, mother’s sister and pat 
and fondle it. The cat is very fond of milk and 
curd so the house-wife is always vigilant about 
the movement of her ‘Pussy’. It is a taboo to 
kill a spotted cat otherwise on“ has to gift gold 
equal to the weight of this domestic creature. 


The weeping of the cat, at the dead of night, is 
believed to bring destruction. If a cat crosses 
acro;s a road or certain path, it is inauspicious 
to walk in that direction- Some people post- 
pone their journey due-to this reason. In Eng- 
lish folklore, the cat is re garded as the symbol 
of excessive rains. Hence, the English saying. 
“It is raining cats and dogs’ points out to 
this folk-belicf. The howling of the jackal, 
specially shc-jackal (Siyarin) brings disaster 
and destruction to the place or the city wherc 
they make noise. **‘Geedada Bolana or the how 
ling of jackals is a Hindi idiom which signifies 
the loncliness or desurtion of the place. 


(ii) Beliefs about trees and plants : 


Many folk-belief are centred round 
trees, plants, flowers and vegctables- The 
pipal (Ficus rcligious) is regarded as the most 
sacred trec. It is believed to be the dwelling 
place cf the Hindu Trinity—Brahma, Vishnu 
and Mahesh. It is strictly prohibited to use 
this tree as fucl. As the god Brahma resided 
in it. so it is a sacrileg to harm it any way. 
No Hindu can dare to touch it with the least 
intention of cutting it down. 


In Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, women 
worship this tree, on the fifteenth day of 
black-half (Krishna Paksha) of any month 
which falls on Monday, i. €. Somavaeti 
Amavasya. They pour water and milk on its 
roots and offer it sandle-paste, vermillion, wet 
rice ( Akshat ) and flowers. They make 
circumbulations for one hundred and eight 
times with their folded hands. They tie 
threads round the trunk of this trec for 108 
times which is symbolic of its sacred thread. 
1. e+ Yajnopavit. 


Many supcrstitions are associated with 
Necm (Azadiarcha indica) trec. Shitala (cool 
cenec)—the goddess of small pox=is said to 
inhabit it. Shu rests their scating in a swing 
when she experiences the need for water ,mali- 
the fardcner-who is her traditional dovotce 
supplies the same to the goddess. When a 
person suffers from small pox, the leaves of 
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this tree arc used to lessen and relieve his 
ailment. He is fanned by the lcafy twige 
of this trec. Being the scat of Shitala mata— 
the presiding dcity of this discase—its luives 
arc believed to posses a curative effect. 
There are many folk-songs in Bhojapuri in 
which a stirring appeal is made to the goddess 
to frec the patient from the tormcnt.(34) 


The leaves of Neem arc used to drive away 
the evil spirits if a man or woman is posse- 
ssed’ of any dead spirit, he or she is made to 
experience the bitter smell of the smoke 
coming out of its burnt leaves. In order to 
ward off the malicious spirits, small pieces 
of the branches of the Neem tree are burnt 
in the firepot placed near the door of the 
confinement room. 


The T1u/asi (ocimum sanctum) is held as the 
most sacred plant in India. It is also known 
as Bhutaghni which means the killer of 
demons. Hence, there is a strong belief in the 
country-side that evil spirits can never dare 
come to the place where Tulasi is planted. 
Though this plant is worshipped all round the 
year, yeat a special importance is attached to 
its Puja in the month of Kartik (October— 
November). Women-folk plant a sampling of 
Tulasi in their house and they worship it 
twice a day. A lamp, filled with ghee, is 
lighted daily and a regular Arati (33) is perfor- 
med in the morning and the cvening. On this 
occasion, the women sing melodious songs in 
which mother Tulasi is requcsted to remove 
all the sins and to grant health, wealth and 
happiness to the devotee. (36) 


It is strictly prohibited to pluck off the 
leaves of this plant on Sunday and tuesday 
To boil the leaves of Tulasiin hot water is 
regarded as a sacrilege, becausc it torments 
its soul. 


Among the trees of non-sacred nature the 
Gular (Ficus glomerta) heads the list. It is 
most inauspicioust o plant a Gular sapling near 
a housc. It is regarded as tl tree of gloom 


j 


and eorrow. So thc Bhojapuri mothers 
curse their naughty children to sitand weep 
undsr the shadow of this t-ue and eat its 
impalatable fruit which is known as Goda. (37) 
It sm re shadow is encugh to deprive a person 
of all his piety and virtucs. 


The pumpkin (Cucurbita maxima} which 
is popularly known as ‘Kohada’ is a vegetable 
mainly used by the rural people. It isa 
common belicf in the countryside that if its 
small fruit which is called ‘Batsya’ 1s pointud 
out by ‘Tarjan. tthe first finger) it automa- 
tically dics out on its own accord. This foik 
belicf has been mentioned even by Tulsi Das 
in his epic Ramcharit manas. (38) 


(D) The Folk Philosophy : 


Prof. Maxmullar has truciy said that India 
is a nation of philosophers. So, here cven a 
common man, irrespective of his education 
and academic qualifications, is often found to 
utter the highest truths of wisdom and 
metaphysics. Not only this, his daily life is 
regulated according to these philosophical 
dictums. The rural pcople possess a firm 
conviction in the theory of Karma (Action) 
and Punarjanma ‘(ce-birth). They believe 
that a man raps the consequences of his own 
action. They have faith in the dictum ‘As 
you will sow. so will you rcap”.(3)) A man 
crosses this worldly ocean with his own Karma 
(Action).(40) He has to reap the fruits of his 
deeds whether good or bad. Neither the son 
nor the husband can help it.(41) 


The rural folk holds the theory of karma 
in high esteem and they are often found to 
repeat the well-known verse of Tulasi Das 
which exhorts the people to facv the consc- 
quences of their actions firmly and not to 
lamet at all, even if one has to go to hell. (42) 
The Ramcharit manas of Tulasi Das is not 
only an upic but a religious book for a man of 
convicticns. He believes that karma i< the 
most important factor in lift and onc has to 
reap the fruits of his actions.(43) 
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The theory of re-bitth and fatalism arc 
the keynote of rural philosophy. The 
common man believes in the doctrine of fate. 
According to him, everything in the world is 
ordaincd by fate. A Bhojapuri proverb says 
that what is destined to be must happen. (44) 
If poverty is written large in the fate, how 
can a man get riches.(45) An unfortunate man 
is faced with trouble everywhere.(46) The peo- 
ple of the village are strong fatalists and their 
faith in fate is unshakable. They understand 
that cverything is predestined in the world 
and it is quite useless to discuss the pros and 
cons of it.(47)S0. they resign themselves to the 
mercy of fate. All their activities arc conditi- 
oned by their firm faith in fatalism. 


However, fatalist and spiritualist the rural 
people may be, some traces of materialism also 
found in their philosophy. Like Cbharvak, they 
believe in the importance of life. One should 
care more for life than for God. (48) It one 
is well-fed and well nourished then only he 
shouid care for his gods and anccesters.(49) It 
sounds like the materialistic philosophy of 
Charvak that one should Live in plenty and 
pleasure throughout one's life. He should 
eat, drink and be merry even borowing money 
from others. Because nobody knows about 
re-birth when the body is consigned to 
fiames. (50: Jc is well said that the sould is 
happy oniy when the body is properly looked 
after. (51) It mens a souud mind in a sound 


body. 
The importance of money is supreme in 


rural coonomy. Every thing can bx perfor- 
med with money. (52) Really it is money that 
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makes the mare go. It is neither the pricst 
nor the precepter who is great but the wealth 
is the greatest thing in the world(53). Hungry 
stomachs are unable to perform any religious 
act. (54) They cannot even offer their obla- 
tions to gods. A man is able to work with 
his intelligence only when his stomach is 
full. (55) 


Thus we find that the common man has 
a firm conviction in the doctrine of karma, 
re-birth, fate and the existence of other world 
(Paralok). At the same time, he is fully 
conscious of the importance of life, health and 
wealth in this werld. 


Bhojapuri folk-literature—specially pro- 
verbs and sayings—is very rich in contents. 
One can find a vivid description of society as 
portrayed in it. The Bhojapuri proverbs are 
innumerable which present before us a real 
picture of the rural life. The joys and sor- 
rows, the hopes and aspirations and the trials 
and tribulations of the simple folk have found 
their expression in them. These proverbs 
provide a virgin field for field workers. The 
foiklorists as well as the social antbropolo- 
gists can not find a more fertile field for their 
study and research than the present one. 


An humble attempt has been made here 
to present before the readers the real picture 
of tolk-life as contained in their folk-sayings. 
The limtation of time and space prevents one 
to deal with this matter in detail. But it is 
hoped that if any research scholar of cultural 
anthropology works on this subject, his 
labours will be amply rewarded. 


lL Babhbhan, Kukur, Hathi ; Apan Jati Ke Kabhi na sathi. 


2 Babban, Kukur, Bhat ; jati jati ke kat. 


3. Ankar Ata Ankar ghee; chabas chabas Babajee. 
Compare it with the following Magahi Proverb. 
Aukar Chuka, Ankar ghee; panda Bap Ke lagat Kee. 

4. Chiura Dabi Barah kosa; Lachui Atharah Kosa. 

5. Shashkuli Namamatrena. Kim yojanshatatrayam. 
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Teen Kanaujiya, Tcrah Chutha. 


. Rajput aur Dhan ke Anta no milela. 

. Rajputjati, Musar Ke Dhanuhi ; Tute ta Tute. Nave na Kabahin. 
. Kayar Chhatiri, Maha Hatiyar. 

. Ak Kalam ghisakc, Ravan Gavan Khisake. 

. Kayath Ke Kagade sujhcta. 

+ Lekhe Jokhe thahe ; Larika Budalan Kahe. 

. Kayath, Kaua, Rora; Apan Jati Bator. 

. Katano Ahir Hoya Sayana; Lorik Chhadi Na Gavehi Ana. 

. Ek Ta Ahir, Dosare Jawan; Tisare ho gail Nava Mana Dhan. 
. Sanwan khcti Ahir meet ; Kabo Kato Hokhe Heet. 

+ Chirai Men Kawa; Manai men Nawa. 

. Nawa Kewat Chinhe Jat; Bada Logan Ke Chikan Bat. 

. Bardhe puta Pita Ke Dharama; Kheti Upaje Apana Karama. 
. Bape Puta Parapat Ghora; Na Sarbas ta Thoram Thora. 

. Beta Aur Ghora Ke Khiyawal Bekar na Jala. 

. Badaka Ke Ghar Duar, Chhotaka Ke Mai Bap. Gaile puta Maihila. 
. Kubansha Se Nirbansha Bhala. 

. Sas na Nanad. ghar Apane Anand. 

. Katho Ke Sawati na Bhavela. 

. Mora Sautin Kbailasi Dabi; Mora Se Kaise Jai Rahi. 

. Teen Bail Aur Dugo Mebaree; Gail ghar Aur Kheti Okaree. 


Sauti Ke Risi Kathauti par Kardhal. 


, Buribak Ke Mehararu; Sabhakar lage Bhaujai. 
. Burdhava Ke Biyah; Gavan Ke Jawanan Ke Khusi. 
. Soma, Sanichar Purub Na Chalu, Mangal, Budh Uttar Disi Kalu- 


Adit, Suka Pachchhim Disi Rahu Biyafe Dakhbin Lank Disi Dahu. 


. Rabi Ko Pan. Soma Ko Darapan: Mangar Kariye Dhaniya Chakkhan. 


Duddh Rai, Biyafe Mithai; Suka Kahe Mohi Dahi Subai. 
Kahe Sanichar jo ghee paun, Kala Jiti Nimikha Main Laun. 


. Pariva, Naumi Purub Na Jaye; Duja, Dasami Uttar na Bhaye. 
. Pannag Pankaj Mukhba Gahe, Khanjan Tahan Baecth. Chhat, Singhasan. Rajdhan; Ta, 


Kah hoi {o Deeth. —Padmavat 115/8-9. 


. Dr. K. D. Upadhyaya—Bhoijapuri Folk Songs. Vol. 1. 

. The offcring of a lighted lamp filled with ghee. 

. Tulasi Maharani namo namo. Tulasi lagaee, sada phala payee. 

. Gular Ke Chhaha tar Baithi Ke Rohiye. Auru Goda Bini Bini Khahiye. 
. Yahan Kohad Batiya Kou Hatiya Nahi. Jo Tarjani Dckhi Mari Jahi. 


Je Jaisan Bocta., te Taisan Katela. 
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. Apani Karani, par Utarami. 


. Jaisan Kare Oisan Pave. Puta, Bhatar na Age Ave. 


Jas Karani Tas Bhogahu Tata; Narak Jat Aba Ka pachhatata- 


. Karma pradhan vishva Kari Rakha; Jo Jas Kare, so tas phala Chakha. 
. Je Hokhe ke Hola, uta Hoke Rahela. 

. Karma men likhal Bhedi Ke bara Kahan se Odhabi Uni Dosala. 

. Karamhecn Kheti Karc; Ola Gire Ki pala pare. 

. Hoween what Jo Ram Rachi Rakha: Ko Kari Tarak, Bardave Sakha. 
49, Age Atama, Tab Paramatma, 


. Pancha Kavar Bhitar; Taba Devata, Pitar. 


punaragamanam Kutah. 


+ Tana Sukhi. Tab Man Sukhi. 

. Darabe Se Sarabe, Chahbe Se Karabe. 

+ Guru na Gosaiya; Saba Se Bara Rupaiya. 

. Bhukhe Bhajan no hoya Gopala; Lelo Apani Kanthi Mala- 
. Jaba pata men paral khuddi; Taba Sujhe Lagal Buddhi, 


. Yavat Jiveta Sukham Jeeveta Rinam Kritva Ghritam pivezta- Bhasmi Bhutasya Dehasya; 
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A Search to trace the origin and development 
of Kok-Borok dialect 


To trace the origin and development of 
Tripuri dialect is made all the more difficult 
owing to scarcity of authoritative books and 
references. Hence attempts must be made to 
cull the requisite data and other relevant facts 
from all sources. Though Late Radhamohan 
Deb Barma did a yeoman service to his 
mother tonguc by compiling a book of Tripuri 
grammer such a learned treatise did not 
elaborate at all on the origin and development 
of Tipra or Mroong dialect. And as such it 
could not help us in a systematic research. 


To anthropologists the Tripuris of Tipras 
are non-Aryans and their vernacular is 
grouped with the Tibeto-Burman of the 
Austro-Asiatic linguistic family of India. We, 
therufore, find Kol or Munda and Bodic influe- 
nce on the culture and language of the 
Tipras. 


Among the scores of tibes living in Tripura 
the Tipras are the most predominant. Accor- 
ding to Freiderick Muller, the Tipras are a 
Tibeto-Burman race akin to the Shans and 
listed under the generic term ‘Lohitic’ imly- 
ing connection with the Lohit river in Nor- 
thern Assam. The Tipras or southern Bodos 
are one of the earliest inhabitants of Hill 
Tipperah (Tripura) Hutchinson classifies the 
southern Bodos as Mroong speaking tribe. The 
word Mroong is a variation of the word 
morong which was given to the sect of the Tip- 


ras by the plainsmen but they arc known 
among themselves as Mro. Referring to the 
comparative vocabularies inserted in A. B. 


phayres' Account of Arracan, Captain Lewin 
observed that a glance will at once show that 
the two languages (Tipra & Mrung) are identi- 


Mrinal Kanti Dev Barman 


cal ; Inspite of the above conclusion the Tipras 
style their dialect as Kok-Borok. 


Further these people when using Bengali 
only they speak of Tipra which it is suggested 
means the country by the water side and was 
given to plains by the hillsmen whcn they 
first made their way to the shores of the 
Meghna. The word Tipra is formed by joining 
two Austric or Bodic words Ti(water) pra 
(country) or Tui+pra. In Tipra or Kok-Borok 
also Tuipra or Tipra mears a land by the 
water side. 


The affinity of the Tipra dialect with the 
Tibetan tongue is also discernable as they 
belong to the same racial type. The terms 
thod Pod or tho-po are used many times in 
the Tibetan scriptures. And the name Thibet 
or Tibet has derived from these words. To the 


Tibetan their land is known as Pod-yul which 
means thc land of the Bod people. 


The Bods, Bhots or Bhutias and Bodos of 
Assam are agnate- That the Tipras are akin to 
the Bodos-both linguistically and enthnolo- 
gically is a proven fact. The vocables in 
Chutiya, Kachari, Garo, Tipra like: ha, za. cha, 
cha; Kimang. Gma, Gima & Kama; Mins man 
& man; and shi, sang, sing & sung, respectively 
mean the same words which indicate close 
resemblance between the above Bodo groups 
of languages. To end the language of Deori 
Chutiyas or Chutiyas is the purest & most 
archaic from of Bodo speech. 


Speaking about the characturistics of this 
group or speech, Dr. Gnierson wrote. “It has 
been observed that these languages show the 
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failure to realise the distinction between the 
verb and other parts of speech, a failure which 
js ind-cd common in nearly all isolating and 
agglutinating languages the egglutinative 
verh can be modified by the insertion of 
infixes and these infixes are a device by means 
of which the work of adverbs and adjectives is 
done after with picturesque effect. lending 
itsclf to a vivid narrative style which can 
only be realised by lcarning the stress & 
dealing with long 


modulation used in 


agglutinative verbs." 


These dialects as it lack of in ‘real verb’ 
Dr. B. S. Guha observed that they are able 
to express concrete ideas only and are not 
good media for expressing abstract or higher 
thoughts a peculiarity which has had conside- 
rahle psychological influence in moulding 
the minds of the speakers to an objective 
rather than to a theoritical outlook. They 
are distinguished from the ‘“‘Austric langua- 
ges in possessing significant tones,” We 
observed that many words and religious 
influence of the Austric on the Tripuras 
of Gore were significant for example. 


The common Tipra word ‘Jhum’ or 
shifting cultivation was derived from thc 
Austric words ‘Joha-moha, (Joha=upland-. 
moha=digging). In the Austric vocabulary 
the word ‘Fa’ (Faya means a male deity). 
In the Tipra dialect the word ‘Fa’ denotes 
father. During the Tripura kings upto Ratna 
Manikya (1278A. D.) the appellation ‘Fa’ 
was used and the divinity of kingship was 
universally accepted by the tribal people. 
The words and Ludui and Lui of the Austric 
and the Tipras also convey same meaning viz. 
the male genital organ. The phallic symbol 
worshipped by the Austric near Kamakshya 
known as ‘Luduifaya’. The principal 
deity of the Austric people was called Bra 
(fem, Brui) which is comparable to the 
Tipra word Bura/Bra. This ‘Bura Devta’ or 
Bura God is still worshipped by the Tipras 


even to-day along with the famous ‘Chatur- 
das Devatas’ or the fourteen godheads in spite 


was 
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of the constant onslaught of Hinduism. 


Further we see that ‘Chha’ in Austric 
dialect stands for a son e. g. the Lushai/Luc- 
hhai=Lu + chha meaning son of Lu. In 
Tipra or Mrung also chha means an offspring 
cp. chha (Ja) = son, chha (Juk) = daughter. 


The whole of Assam including Nagaland 
and the South-eastern parts inhabited by the 
Kudi—cnins (exclusive of Jaintia and Khast 
Hills) and North & East Bengal was the 
country of the grcat Bodo people. I have 
already mentioned that the Tipras are sou- 
thern Rodos and the name Tripura is but a 
Sanskritised form of Tipra (Tui+pra.) In 
the Austric tongue water is called Tui, Tu, 
Tuai and Toya-and in the-Bodic dialect Di, Ti, 
Ti ( t/dental ) duvnote water. Even in the 
famous travelogue of Hiuen Tsang. the 
country lying to the North east of Kamalonka 
(Comilla) that is Tripura, was described as 
To—Lo—po ti i. c. a country ner the Sea. 


The Austric according to Hunter entered 
India through North—east passages‘ & mig- 
rated westward until they converged with the 
Dravidians on the decean plateau. 


The Rodos migration to India occured 
later. Those Podos were greatly influence by 
the Austric. 


In no case it can be claimed that racial! 
culture is incradicable. The economicmilleu 
which the mind and emotions receive in a 
corporate body of men create an ordered life 
which generally finds an expression in the 
language. Sincc ages racial inter-mixture 
has proceeded apace leading to a profound 
modification of any special racial type. This 
intermixture has to a great extent modified 
and exerted great influence on each others 
language. The people of India are included 
within one or the other of the following four 
the Austric (Kol or 
Munda), the Tibeto—Chinese, the Dravidian 
and the Indo—Europeans (Aryans ). 


speech family; viz. 
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In spite of linguistic diversity we bave 
seen how economic milieu or social surroun- 
dings have transcended such barriers and 
toned down the special cultural traits that 
were ingrained in the language, religion; 
social usage, customs. etc. of a particular 
racial type. Thus in Chota ( Chutia—Nagpur) 
notwithstanding diversity of language the 
Dravidian speaking Oreon and the Austric 
(Kol) speaking Munda are within the fold of 
a common culture. 


Hence the Austric influence on the Bodo 
speaking tribes ( Kachari, Deori— Chutia. 
Tipra, etc. ) was so considerable that even to 
the present day many pre-Hindu ritualistic 
festivals are preserved as part of the tribal 
religion. 


The submerged totemism of the proto- 
Austroloids possibly was the oldest and most 
powerful source of influence for this and the 
worship of Nagas or serpentine deities and the 
water spirits would appear to have come for 
the proto Austroloids. That the totemism and 
other fetish worships of the Austric 
people did exert a great influence on 
the Tipras would be evidence in the various 
pre-Hindu religion and its rituals as preserved 


by the Tipras as part of their tribal religion 
through ages. 


Speaking about cultural side we observed 
that some of the Austric tribes like Kil 
or Munda subscribe to the ideas that 
Supcrnal female energy is associated with the 
work of creation and production of crops. 
This belief holds sway over the Tipras also. 
They worshipped the productive earth 
herself. The Tipras call the presiding deity of 
grain ‘Mailong—ma'’ and that of the hills as 
‘Sangro—ma’. But in othcr religions the 
mighty mountains and hills are worshipped as 
male gods. Whereas the Bodos believed in 
the universal condition of spirit (purusa) the 
Tipras or the Southern Bodos believed other- 


wise which suggests a Austric influence on 
the Tinras. 


ted and installed by them. 


The Kamakshya Goddess which is wours- 
hipped by Hindus at present was derived 
from the Austric words Kamai = mother, 
Kha =to give birth. In the ancient time these 
Austric people used to hold a festival near 
a parennial spring on the Nilachal Hills 
(Kamrup) at sowing season. It was to worship 
the goddess of fertility. The votaries or exclu- 
sive priestly sect were known as Kha—chni 
or Khachi ( cp. Bodic word chi, chai. cha 
(ficha=son). The khar—chi pujas of Tripura 
signifies its historical connection with the 
Austric in as much as the work ‘Kharchi’ in 
Tipra carries no grammatical meaning. 


The ritual observance of the Tuima or 
‘gang’ puja or worshipping ‘the Gomati river 
by the Tipras and the Surma river by the 
Halam clan even to this day by sacrificing 
ducks and buffaloes reveals its origin in the 
worship of 
Austroloids. 


water spirits by the proto- 


The Bihu of Assam which is observed on 
the day of vernal equinox was called Ha-cha- 
royei. Its present form is ‘Huchun' (Royei— 
song. The Austric people in the bygone days 
used to worship a phallic stone or a mound 
of earth, or a cactus plant which represented 
the supreme enternal virility. 


The stone or the cactus plant was driven 
into the ground at a perpendicular position. 
Such a symbol near Kamakshya was consecra- 
It was known as 
Ludui-phaya (Ludui=male genital orgal, and 
phaya, Fa=god’ in Austric. (The God (Cond) 
tribe of the Austric family?’ The Gadaba 
of the Kolarian group of the Austric family 
must also have observed such as a festival like 
other kindred clans called it Gadaha +roye1 
or Song of the Gadabas. 


In Tripura such a festival is a regular 
yearly fcature which is observed by the tribals 
with great solemnity. It is known as Gadaiya. 
A spucial variety of bamboo is planted on the 
fixed date of vernal equinox and propitiated 
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with ritual sacrifice of cocks and eggs. It 
suggests a strong Austrics influence. The 
word Gadaiya may have derived from the 
compound words Gadaba<+troyei=Gada (ba) 
“++royciya=Gadaiya (op. Tipra words Nini+ 
fa=Nofa. Phaimani-++mal=Phaimal, Bini— 
Bai=Babai) and ‘ya’ suffix is added to infi- 
nite verb ‘royei’. 


By applying the same yard-stick we may 
suggest Gond (English pr. Gond) royei =song 
of the God=Tipra variation. ‘Goroiya’ or 
Garia the rolled ‘r' substituting the palatal 
‘d' which is scacely used in the Tipra 
dialect +F. N. Trikalinga, » 


Notc :* We find mention of Trikalinga 
comprising Comilla (Comilla) Chattal (Chitta- 
gong) and Arakan. It was an outlying colony 
of the Dravidians ( vide prachin Sabhyata 
of Prof. B. K. Majumdar, an archaelogist 
of repute.) In the later period these areas 
were over-run by the powerful army of Tri- 
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pura and were brought within the confines of 
Tripura Kingdom. That certain remanant 
rites and religious observances of the Dravi- 
dians might have influenced the Tipras cannot 
be ruled out. 


The worship of Burah-Burhi in the palace 
at sowing-time is also of non-Aryan origin. 
The peculier feature is that the idols made of 
earth are seated under an arum plant+« This 
esculant root along with turmeric were origi- 
nally introduced by the Austric people. And 
the words Burah+Burhi are but colloquial 
variation of the Austric words Bra-(=chef 
god)+ Brui (=Goddess). * (It has been worshi- 
pped within the Palace of Tripura Raj). The 
altcrage includes saplings, turmerics, and 
shoots of various pulses. So it is clear from 
above examples and illustrating that the Tri- 
puri dialect (the present form) though Tibeto 
burma is origin has been influenced by the 
Austric pcople. 
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Principles of Classification 
OF 
Tamil Proverbs 


1. Definition of Proverb: 
Proverb is a mini sentence consisting of 


maximum thought. It is like a diamond; small 
in size but great in brightness and value. As 
the tiny vitamin tablet contains much 
nutrition, proverb is pregnant with rich and 
profound meaning. Every proverb serves food 
for thought. Proverb is an oral literature of 
the populace by the populace and for the 
populace. 


2. Rescarch Methodology : 


Research Methodology of 
consists of the following six steps :— 


proverbs 


¢a) Collection (of proverbs from all sources) 


(b) Selection (retaining the genuine proverbs 
and deleting the counterfeit ones) 


(c) Classification (on scientific basis accord- 
ing to the logical principles of division) 


(d) Analysis (preliminary or basic study) 


¢) Study (detailed elaborate and objective 
study in depth & breadth) 


€) Conclusion. 


3. Classification : 


An attempt is made in this paper to 
classify the Proverbs in Tamil, one of the 
oldest, richest and cultivated languages of the 
world. 


4. Two types of bases : 


Proverbs can be classified on two types of 
bases viz. (a! full base and (b) Partial base, A 


Prof. V. Perumal 


full base is that which is fully comprehensive 
and wholesome, which will accommodate All 
proverbs for classification. For instance theme 
is the full basis. All proverbs can be classified 
on the basis of the theme. Of course every pro- 
verb has and should have a theme. A partial 
basis is onc which is incomplete and which will 
not incorporate all proverbs for classifica- 
tion. For example religion is a partial basis. 
It is not possible to classify all proverbs on the 
basis of religion. For example, the proverb 
‘make hay while the sun shines’ does not fall 
within the purview of religion. So it cannot 
be placed anywhere if the classification of 
proverbs is made on the basis of religion. 
With reference to classification full bases are 
only a few; but portial bases are many. 


5. SIZE BASIS : 


According to the) size, proverbs can be 
classified intu the following 14 categories :— 


Sl. Nomenclature No. of 
No. words 
1. Micro Proverb 

2. Sub-Mini Proverb 

3. Mini Proverb 

4. Short Proverb 

5. Standard Proverb 

6. Super Standard Proverb 
7. Long Proverb 

8. Super Long Proverb 

9. Mini Marathon Proverb 
10. Marathon Proverb 


WW 9 ଏ Gg & Wp D 
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11. Major Marathon Proverb 12 
12. Maxi Marathon Proverb 13 
13. Super Marathon Proverb 14 
14. Super Maxi Marathon Proverb 15 


So far as Tamil (Language) is concerned, 
all the proverbs (fall) are between 2-15 words. 
There ig no a proverb with just one word more 
(proverb) with more than fiftcen words. 


Examples : 
Micro Proverb : (2) 


Kudhirai Kombu 
(Horse’s Horn) 
It means very rare. 


Sub-Mini Proverb: (3) 
Adiyaatha Maadu Padiyaathu 
(An unbeaten bull does not behave) 


The corresponding English 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child, 


proverb is 


Mini Proverb : (4) 


Azhudha Pillai Paal Kudikkum 
(A crying child will drink milk) 


Short Proverb : (5) 
Vullam Kai Nelli Kani Poale 
(Like gooseberry in the palm) 


Tt means crystal clear. 


Standard Proverb : (6) 


Pazhutha Coalaiyai paarthu Kuruthu Co- 
alai sirithathu 


(The Green palm laughed at the dry palm) 


It figuratively means a baby laughing at 
the old age of his grand mother. This proverb 
is similar to ‘The pot calls the Kettle black’. 


Supper Standard Proverb : (7) 


Kizha‘Kudalukku soarum idi Suvarukku 
Mannum idu. 


(Feed the old belly and apply mud to the 
broken wall) 


Long Proverb : (8) 


Ectti cttina mattum paayum, Panam Paa- 
dhulam mattum paayum- 


(Dagger will go deep; monzy deeper) 


Super Long Proverb : (9) 


Oadi Oru Koadi thaduvadhai vida Irundu 
Oru Kassu thedu. 


(Better earn onc pic by sitting than one 
crore by running) 


Mini Marathon Proverb : (10) 


Aadi Karrakkirra Maattaix aadi karra; 
Paadi Karrakirra mattai paadi karra. 
(Dance and milk the cow that requires 


dancing while milking; sing and milk the cow 
that requires music while milking), 


Marathon Proverb : (11) 


Magaraajan Mannai thinraal Marundhu 


cenbaar gal; 


Pichaikkaaran Mannai thinral Vayitrukku 
illai enbaargal. 


{If an emperor eats mud people say it is 
drug; If a beggar eats mud it is because of 


hunger) 
Major Marathon Proverb : (12) 
Melaana Minukkiai Kondavan fkettan; 


mettile payirittavan kettan; Kadan vangi 
kadam koduthavan kettan. | 


(Man with show girl as wife, man who 
cultivated the steep land and man who 


‘borrowed (money) and returned are ruined) 


Maxi Marathon Proverb : (13) 


Kottikkizhangu parrikka poanaal koabithu 
kolvaar pandaaram. ¦ 
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Avithu Urithu munne. Vaithaal amudhu 
Kolvaar Pandaaram. 


(Priest will become angry when he goes to 
the field to get edible roots, when the root is 
cooked the priest will eat with pleasure) 


Super Marathon Proverb : (14) 
Thenna marathil endaa errinaai ? 


Kanrukku pul pidunga. Thenna marathil 
pul ethadaa ? adhuthaan keezhe irrangugirren. 


(Why did you climb on the coconut tree ? 
To pluck grass for the calf. Is therc grass on 
the coconut tree ? That's why I am getting 
down) 


Super maxi Marathon Proverb : (15) 


Koozhai kudithaalum kuppai sumanthaalum 
kuppai kattu penn vurukkumani; paalai 
kudithaalum pattai kattinaalum pattanathu 
penn thattuvaani. 


(The village woman is as good as gold 
though she drinks porridge and carries 
dustbin: the city woman is a blacksheep 
though she drinks milk and wears silk) 


6. Morphological Basis : 


Proverbs can be classified according to 
form. This is called the Morphological 
Classification of proverbs. According to this 
classification we take into con-~idertion only 
the structure of the proverbs. Morpho- 
logically proverbs can be classified in the 
following manner : 


(a) Assertive : 
Kadal vulla varaiyil alai vundu. 
(There will be waves as long as there 
i< ocean) 
(b) Positive single Imperative : 
Vaigarrai thuyil ezhu. 
( Rise early in the morning ) 
(c) Positive Double Imperative : 


Oor oada okka oadu, Naadu oada naduve 
eadu. 


( When the villagers run, run with them; 
when the countrymen run, run with them ). 


The English equivalent is ‘Be a Roman 
when you are in Rome’. 
(d) Positive Triple Imperative : 

Pasithiru, thanithiru, vizhithiru- 

( Be hungry, ke solitarily and be awake ) 

Though it is said by Vadaloor Ramalinga 
Adigal, owing to wide currency among the 
people it can be treated as a proverb. 
(e) Negative Single Imperative : 

Veen vambai vilaikku vaangaadhe. 


( Don’t invite trouble ) 
(f) Negative Double Imperative : 


Kettadhellaam nambaadhe; nambinadhel- 
laam sollaadhe. 


( Don't belicve what ever you hear; Don't 
speak what ever you belicve ) 
(g) Negative Triple Imperative : 


hecyathai paarkkaadhe; 
ketkaadhe; theeyathai pesaadhe. 


theeyatha1 


( Don’t see evil; Don’t hear evil; Don't 
speak evil ). 


It should be noted here that positive and 
negative imperative proverbs are in the forms 
of Do’s and Don'ts. 


(h) Positive Negative Imperative : 
Namba nada; nambi nadavaathe. 


(Maku others believe; Don’t believe others) 


(i) Single Interrogative : 


Kazhuthaikku theriyumma karpoora 
vaasani ? 

(Will the donkey know the fragrance of 
camphor ?) 

The English parallel is ‘Don’t throw pearls 
before swine". 
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G) Double Interrogative : 


Arzhindha kollaiyil kudhirai meinthaal 
cnna ? 
Kazhuthai mcinthaal enna ? 


{ What does it matter if the ruined ficld 
is grazed by horse ? What does it matter 
if it is grazed by donkey ? 


ck) Triple Interrogative : 


dl) 


Raaman aandaa! enna ? Raavanan aandaal 
enna ? Kuranga aandaal enna ? 


t What dozs it matter if Rama rules ? 
What does it matter if Ravana rules? 


What does it matter if the monkey rules ? 


Exclamatory : 


Iyoa ‘ enru iranginaal aarru maathathu 
paavam. 

t Alas ' if you say and pity you will incur 
sin for six months ) 


The meaning is, if vou pity for others at 
their distress and help them, you will be 
involved into trouble and you cannot 
escape for six months. } 


(m’ Categorical : 


Mudivudai vendharum mudivii pid 
saambal. (‘Even the emperor will die at 
the end’ “Golden lads and golden girls 
aii must: As chimney sweepers, come to 
dust” —Cymtriine. 


(2) Single Hypothetical : 


Athaikku -meesai mulaithaal sithappa. 
‘If aunt grows mustache she becomes 
uncic) 


‘e) Doable Hypothetical! : 


Arisi irunthaal varisai vundu Akkaa 
srunthaal machaan vundu. (If there is 
rice there will be honour; If; there is sister 
there will be brother-in-law) 


(p) Disjunctive : 


Panam irukka vendum allathu janam 
irukka vendum. (One must have cither 
money or people) 


(q) single Positve: 


Vunda kalaippu thondarkkum vundu. 
(There ss rest even for a volunteer after 
dinner) 


hth 


{r) Double Positive: 


Oor vundu pichaikku. kulam vundu 
thanneerkku. (There ss village for alms, 
there is tank for water.) 


{s) Single Negative : 


Thuninthavanukku thukkam illai. (There 
710 sorrow for the brave.) 


(t) Double Negative : 


Poi soili vaazhnthavanum illai Mei solli 
kettavanum illai. (No one has prospered 
by telling lies. No one has ruinsd by 
spraking truth) 


ta) Triple Negative : 
Vun sollil vuppum illai, puliyum illai, 
paisaiyumillai. (In your word there is rio 
sour, and rv substance) 


(v) Positive Negative: 


Thinna padai vundu, vella padai illai. 
(There is army to eat; No army to fight) 


(wm) positive—Negative Hypotbetical: 


Ottinaal thottilum kollum. Ottaavittaal 
kattilum kollaadbu. If willing even the 
cradle will accommodate; If sot even 
the oot will not accommodate) 


The meaning of this proverb is that if a 
person wants to provide accommodation for 
his friend, he can easily do so even if there is 
no sufficient room in his house. On the other 
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hand if he has no willingness, he will certainly 
not accommodatz his friend though the house 
may be large. The English equivalent is 
‘where there is a will ther is way". 


(x) Direct narrative : 
Vunakku oru pechu enakku oru moochu. 
(A word for you and breath for me) 


It mens when you speak a word, 1 have 
to say yes (as a token of my listening.) 


(y) Indirect narrative : 


Kusathi naakkai koozh koozhai arru- 
thaalum, Kudam rendu kaasu enbaal. 


(Even if the potter’s tongue is cut into 
small pieces she would quote that the price of 
a pot is two pice.) 


(z) Catechetical or Socratic : or 
Ouestion—Answer : 


panam enna seyyum? panam pathum 
seyyum. 
(What can money do ? Money can do ten 
things.) 
The parallel proverbs in English are : 
Money makes the mare go; and ‘Money makes 
many things’. 


7. TIER BASIS: 


Proverbs can be classified according to 
the number of Meaningful lines or rows or 
ranks. This classification is similar to the 
classification of buildings on thc basis of 
storcy. Buildings are classified as one storey 
building. two storey building, thrve storey 
bui'ding and so on. Though the storey are 
many the building is one. Likewise the 
semantic units or rows may be many but the 
proverb is one. Such a clssification of proverbs 
is bascd on tier. 


Following are the Examples : 


(a) Single Tier : (single theme) 


Agathin azhagu mugathil theriyum. 
(The beauty of the heart glows in the 
face) 


Face is the index of the mind. 
The theme of the proverb is Psychology. 


(b) Double Tier : (single theme) 


Koozhanaalum kulithu kudi, 
Kanthaiyaanaalum kasakki kattu. 


(Even if it is pottaga bathe and drink ; 
Even if itis a rag wash and wear) 
The Theme is Hygiene. 


(c) Triple Tier : (single theme) 


Mudhalaavadhu thaaram 
Irandaavathu paarm 
Moonraavathu vaaram. 


(First wife is a wife. Second wife is 
burden, Third wife is prostitute) The 
Theme is matrimonial life. 


(d) Quadruple Tier : (single theme) 


Kaalai Kadambar 

Mathiaanam sokkar 

Anthi Thiruvenginaathar, 
Arthasaamam singapureeswarar. 


(In the morning worship Lord Kadambar; 
At noon worship Lord Sokkar; In the 
evening worship Lord Thiruvenginathar; 
At midnight worship Lord Singapurec- 
swarar. ) 


Kadambar. Sokkar, Thiruvenginathar 
and Singapureeswarar are the names of 
deitics acwording to Hinduism. The 
temples of the four deities are situated 
in onc locality in Tamil Nadu (South 
India). The Theme i+ Religion. 


(¢) Quintuple Tier : (single theme) 


Ayyaasaamikku Kalyaanam:; 
Avaravar veettile saapaadu; 
Kottu muzhakku koayilile; 
Vetrilai paakku kadaiyilc; 
Sunnaambu soolaiyilv. 


(Avyaswamy celebrated his wedding. 


dinner for the invitees are at their own 
homes; the temple music was the wedding 
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concert, betel and arecanuct (for chewing) were 
at the shop. lime was available at kiln) 


This proverb describes the proccedings 


of wedding of Ayyaswamy who was a 
notorious miser. He culebrated his wedding 
without spending even a single penny. 


Unfortunatly the invitees had to takc the 
wedding dinner at their own homes at their 
own cost. Ayyaswamy did not arrange for any 
music party. The music performance at the 
local temple synchronized with his wdding. 
He treated the ttmpie music as his wedding 
concert. The invitees themselves had to 
purchase betel and arecanut from the shop 
and :ime from the kiln. 


The theme of this proverb jis miserlincss 
tstinginess?) . 

Each of the five proverbs (single 
tier to qunituple tier) mentioned above has 
only anc theme as its content. 

(f' double tier : (Double Theme) 
Thaayai poale pillai 
Noolai poale selai. 
(Like mother like child: Like yarn like 
cioth) 
It is an cxample of double tier doubivc 


theme proverb. The first tier of the proverb 
has maternal human genctics as its theme 
whercas the second tier deals with textiles. 
sulject matter of the 
from that of 


In othere words the 
proverb i: entirely different 
the second one. 


(g) Triple Tier (Triple Theme? 


Meesaiyai murrukki valarka vendum 
Pillaiyai adithu valarkka vendum 
Murungai odithu valarkka vendum. 


tTuirl and grow mustache, Beat and 
bring up child, Break and grow 
drumstick tree.) 


It is a typical example of Triple Tire Triple 
Theme proverb. The first tier deals with the 


art of growing and developing mustache. The 
sécond tier deals with child care. The theme 
of the third ter is horticulture. 


(h) Parallel Tier : 


Paathiram arrinthu pichai idu; 
Goathiram arrinthu pennai kodu. 


the 
your 
under- 


(Give alms after understanding 
qualification of the beggar; give 
daughter in the marriage after 
standing the coste of the bridegroom) 


The pro ‘erb consists of two themes but 
they are parallel. Understanding and ‘giving’ 
are the two uniform yardsticks that keep 
this two tier proverb perfectly parallel. 


(i) Contradictory Tier : ( Single ) 
Saal poale Vayirru 

Oosi poale thondai. 

( Belly is big like a big pot. 
small like a needle ) 


Throat is 


In this proverb two aspects of one unit are 
taken into considcration for comparison. The 
belly and the throat of one person is taken for 
study. This proverb clearly portrays the 
abnormal growth of belly and the subnormal 
growth of throat of the samc person. Hence 
it is classificd under contradictory tier— 
single. 


(j) Contradictory Tier : ( Double ) 


Iyaa kadhir poale 
Ammaa kudhir poale. 


( Husband is (too lean) like a blade 
Wife is (too stout) like a granary ) 


A striking contrast in size and structure 
between husband and wife is excellently 
brought out in this contradictory tier. Two 
units (persons) are taken for study in this 
proverb. 


Thus proverbs can be classified on tier 
basis with or without reference to the 
number of theme (s). 
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8. Subject Basis : 


For all piactical purposes classification of 
proverbs on the basis of subject matter js ge- 
nerally considered to be more meaningful and 
more relavant than that of other basis. This 
classification enables the reader to find out 
easily and quickly any proverb according to 
to the choice of his subject matter. In other 
words, the classification on subject basis serves 
as reference book and ready rcckoner. Foll- 
owing are but a few example of proverbs 
classified purely on the subjcct basis:— 


Anatomy : 
Enn saan vudambukku sirase piradhaanam. 


(Head i; most important in the eight span 
body) 


Botany : 

Kodikku Kaai paaramaa ? 

(The truit is not a burden to the creeper) 
Coward: 

Anijinavanai kunjum virattum. 

(Even the chicken will chase the coward) 
Decorum: 


Ingidham theriyaadhavanukku sangeedham 
therindhu payan enna ? 


(What is the use of knowing musicy-with- 
out knowing decorum ?) 
Error : 


Yaanaikkum adi sarukkum 


(Even an elephant will slip) 
The equivalent-:in English is ‘Homer some- 
times nods’. 

Family Welfare Planning ¢ 


Aasaikku oru pennum Aasthikku oru 
aanum. 


(A daughter for affection and“-a‘son to 
inherit the property) 


This proverb clearly. implies that a couple 
should have only one daughter and one 
son. 


Gratitude : 


Vuppittavarai vullalavum: ninai. 
( Be grateful to your host throughout your 
life.) 

Habit : 
Thottil pazhakkam sudukaadu mattum. 
(Cradle habit will continue till the grave) 


The English parallels are ‘From the cradle 
to the grave’ and ‘From the womb to the 
tomb.* 


Independence : 


Eli valayaai irundhaalum thani valayasi 
irukka vendum. 


(Even if it is a rat hole it should be an in- 
dependent hole) 


Let a person have a small hut; but it 
should be fully an independent one. 


Jungle : 


Kaattukku puli aadharavu, Pulikku kaadu 
adharm. 


(Tiger protects jungle and jungle protects. 
tiger) 


King : 
Arasan solluvadhe theerppu. 
(The king's word is final) 
Laziness : 


Soamperrikku vaazhaippazham thoaloadu. 
(A lazy man eats plantain fruit along with 


skin) 


The lazy man is too lazy that he could not 
even remove the skin of the banana before 
eating. ' 


Madurai : 


Madurai paark kaadhavan kazhuthai. 
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(He who has not seen Madurai is a 
donkey) 


Madurai is the ancient city of Tamil 
Nadu. Meenakshi Temple and Thirumalai 
Naicker Mahal of Madurai are famous for 
their sculptural and architectural excell- 
ence. Madurai is the Athens of India. 


Northen Wind : 


Vada kaartu adikka vandhadhu mazhai 


(Northern wind brings showers) 


Odonr : 


Perunkaaya pettagathilirunthu 
poagaadhu. 


vaasanai 


(The odour will not vanish from the asafo- 
etida box.) 


Philosophy : 
Jruppadhu Poi, Poavadhu mci 


(Life is uncertain, death is certain.) 


Queen : 


Arasan Magal aanaalum Kondavanukku 
penduthaan. 


(Though a queen, she is wife to her hus- 


band.) 
Religion : 
Avananrri oru anuvum asaiyaathu 


[Not even a single atom will move ‘without 
Him (God).] 


Sociology ¢ 


QOorudun koodi vaazh. 
(Live unitedly with the?society) 


Teacher : 
Theera katravan dhesigan aavaan. 


(A teacher 
perfectly.) 


is one who has studied 


Universe : 


Andathil vulladhu pindathukkum vundu. 


(What is found in the Universe is found 
in the body.) The Universe consists of five 
elements. So too the human body contains 
five elements. 


Vision : 


Kaamaalai kannukku kandadhellaam 


Manjal. 
(Everything is yellow to the Jaundice) 


World : 
Naadagamc vulagam. 


(World is a stage) 


Xanthippe : 


Adangaadha penjaadhiyaal Athaikkum 


namakkum potllaappu. 

(my mother-in-law and I are not in good 
terms beacause of my xanthippe) 
Youth : 

Ilam Kanru payum arriyaathu. 


(youth knows no fear) 


Zoology : 
Ottagathukku thotta idam ellaam koanal. 


(wherever you touch camel is crooked) 
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VI 
SUBJECT BASIS : SUB-DIVISIONS AND BRANCH DIVISIONS : 


Main Division 


Anatomy 
| 


Sub-Division 


Dentistry 


1 2 3 4 5 
Ophtha- Oto- Rhino- Laryngo- 
imology logy logy logy 


(Odontology) 


6 7 8 9 
Cardio- (Osteology) Derma- 
logy tology 


Neuro- 
logy 


sug“DI sion 


Debbsers 


(Odontology) 


Branch Division 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Dental Dental Dental Dental Dental Dental Dental Dental Dental Dental Dental 


7 8 ) 10 il 12 
Dental 


Phone- Aesth- Ana- Health Met- Care Patho- Physi- Hy- Pigmen- Statis- Educa- 


tics etics tomy rics 


Dental Phonetics : 

Pallu Poanaal Sollu Poachu. 

(If tooth is lost speech is lost) 
Dental Aesthetics : 

Pallu Poanaal Pavisu Poachu. 

(If tooth is lost beauty is lost) 
Dental Anatomy : 

Muthu Poanra pal Varisai, 

(Teeth are like a set of pearls.) 
Dental Health : 

Aalukku Pal Irrugum. 


(Brushing with banyan twig will give 
strength to teeth) 


Dental Metrics : 


Vudhattukku minjiya pal Aagaadhu. 
(Tooth must not protrude between the 
lips.) 

Dental Care ;: 
Kallai kandaal Vaayai moodu. 


logy ology giene tology tice tivn 


(Close your mouth at the sight of stone 
approaching you) 
Dental Pathology : 


Pallai paarthaal Panangai 
rradhu. 


poal irukki- 


(The brown tarter of tooth resembles the 
skin of palmyra fruit) 


” Dental Physiology : 


Norrunga thinru noorrn Vayadhu vaazhu 
(Masticate, eat and live for hundred years) 


Dental Hygiene : 
Velukku pal thulangum. 
(Brushing with bablah twig will keep teeth 


clean) 
Dental Pigmentology :~ 


Paal Nirrappal- 
(Milk white tooth) 
Dental Statistics : 


Muppathirandu 
murrukku kadaiyil 


pallum poanavanukku 
enaa velai ? 
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(What business a man has in a cracknetls shop, 
who lost all his thirty two tecth) 


Dental Education : 


Elumbai kadikkaadhe 
pallai Izhakkaadhe. 


(Don’t bite a bone: Don't lose your tooth) 


In the above manner proverbs may be 
classified according to the main subject and 
further classified as sub-divisions and 
branch divisions. Such a type of minute and 
subtle classification will enable us to maintain 
scientific precision and 
accuracy. 


mathematical 


VII 
Conclusion : 


Proverb can be classified on each of the 
following full basis:— 


(a) Size Basis 


(b) Morphological Basis 
(c) Tier Basis 
(d2 Subject basis 
«(e) Chronological Basis 
(£) Geographical Basis 
(g) Standard Basis 
(h) Acoustic Basis 
(1) Word Basis 
{® Alphabetical basis (order) 
, 
In view of the size of the paper only the 


first four basis 


ration. 


are taken into conside- 


The Author is extremely grateful to Prof..A. NEELAMEGHATN, Chief Director, 
Documentation Research & Training Centre, -Indian ‘Statistical Institutes BANGALORE 
for his scholarey guidance and valuable suggetions. 
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A Comparative Study of 
Tamil and Kannada Proverbs 


If isa well-established conclusion in the 
field of linguistics that Tamail and Kannada 
belong to the Dravidian Linguistic family. 
Both are cultivated and refined languages 
with high antiquity. From time immemorial 
Tamil has been described as Nectar 
(Ambrosia) and Kannada as Fragrance (Kas- 
thuri) (Tamil, Amizhthu; Kannada Kasturi). 
Hence, it is quite clear that Tamil and Kan- 
nada have their own merits and excellences. 
A systematic and: analytical study of Tamil 
and Kannada proverbs from a comparative 
point of view will certainly throw an appre- 
ciable flood of new light on various aspects of 
culture of the Tamils and Kannadigas. Such 
a comparative study on scientific lines will 
enable us to understand fully and pertectly 
the vital and basic similarities of the p.ople 
of the two linguistic groups. An impartial 
and comparative study of the Tamii and 
Kannada vroverbs will certainly establish 
close and intimate affinity bct veen the Tami- 
lians and Kannadigas in the intellectutal, lit2- 
rary, linguistic and cultural fields. 


Two Divisions of Literature : 


Proverbs constitute basic and popular 
literature of high antiquity. All the litera- 
tures can be classified conveniently into two 
main divisiuns, viz., oral literature and written 
literature. Folk songs, folk tales, ballads: 
legends. myths, fables and proverbs form ‘oral 
literature’. They are transmitted orally from 
one generation to the other. Oral literature 
which is also known as ‘folklore’ had its 
genesis among the unsophisticated rural folk 
of yore. Folklore is the oral literature of the 
people, by the people and for the people. On 


V. Perma! 


the other hand the written literature that 
consists of epics, short stories, poetry, novels, 
essays, plays etc.. 1s the production of indivi- 
dual writers whose names are known. The 
former is meant for all, whereas the latter is 
meant only for the educated. Proverbs are 
part and parcel of the folk literature and their 
role in forming the opinion of the populace is 
very great and significant. 


Definitions of the Proverb : 


Proverb has many definitions, Many 
intellectuals from different parts of the globe 
have defined proverb from time to time. 
Though all definitions ate worth-while study- 
ing. in view of the size of this paper only a 
few are taken into consideration. Tholkappiar, 
the author of ‘Tholkappiam', was a great 
Tamil grammarian and thinker who flourished 
in Tamilnadu in the 7th Century B. C. Prou- 
verbs were very popular in his age. Folluwing 
is the definition of proverb by Tholk :ppiar : 


A proverb is a sentence meant ior cunvey- 
ing a particular idea. It should bx based un 
reason. It must have the charactiu-istic> of 
point, brevity, wisdom and simpy icity. So far 
as our knowledge goes, this jis the most 
ancient definition in Dravidian languages and 
one of the World's anciu.t dufinitions of 
proverb. 


d. finmitions 
diff .cent 


Following are somc of th- 
and descriptions of proverb by 
scholars ; 


“The proverb must b. succinct, utte ‘abe 
in a breath’. 


‘It must have good s n.e’. 
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“The most essential of all is its popularity, 
acceptance and adoption on the part 
of the people’. 


‘It must gain recognition and currency 
in the multitude.’ 


‘A proverb is a bri~f pointed saying.’ 


‘It must be concise, cut down, that is, 
to the fewest possible words; condensed 
aquint essential wisdom’. 


‘all the definitions mentioned above are 
propounded by R. C. Trench in his book on 
‘Proverbs and their Lessons’. 


‘proverb is a remnant of ancient philo- 
sophy preserved amidst many destructicns 
on account of its brevity and fitness for 
use". — Aristotle 

‘A proverb is a short sentence based on 

long experience— Cervantes 


‘The wisdom of many and the wit of 
one’. —Lord John Russel 
‘Sense, brevity and point arc the e:ements 
of a good proverb’, —Tryon Edwards 


— Bacon 


‘Edged Tools of Speech’ 


‘Proverbs may be said to be the 
abridgements of wisdom’. —Joubert 
‘Proverbs are the condensed wisdom of 


long experience. in brief epigrammatic 
form, easily remembered and always 
ready for use, they are the alphabets of 
morals and are commonly prudential 
watch wards and warnings, and so lean 
view of life’. 

—T. T. Munger 


toward a selfish 


‘The proverb condenses the meaning and 
power of a thousand words into one short 
and siu ple sentence and it is the more 
effective because it carries so much force 
in so compact a form’. —D. March 
“I am of opinion that there no proverbial 
sayings, which are not true because they 


are all sentences drawn from experiences 
itself, who is the mother of all sciences. 
—Cervantes 


‘Proverbs are in the world of thought 
what gold coin is in the world of business- 
great value in small compass and equally 
current among all people. Sometimes the 
proverb may be false, the coin counterfeit, 
but in both cases the false proverbs the 


valu of the true.” —D. March 
‘Proverbs are the cream of a nation’s 
thought’. —Anon 


The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
defines proverb as’ a concise sentence, which 1s 
held to express som: truth ascertained by 
experience or observation and familiar 


to all’. 


The above are only a sclected few from 
the occan of definitions and descriptions of 
proverb. All these definitions and descrip- 
tions metioned above are self-explanatory and 
require no commentary. 


Opinions on proverb : 


Apart from these definitions there are 
a mumber of opinions on proverb 
expressed by various writers and thinkers. 
Though it is not possible to make an 
analytical and detailed study of all the 
opinions on proverb within the compass 
of this paper, it is worthwhile and desirable 
to mention at least the opinions and views 
of a few outstanding personalities in the 
field of proverbiology. 


Bacon holds the view that ‘The genius 
wit and spirit of a nation are discovered in 
its proverbs." Motherwell is of the opinion 
that ‘The study of Proverbs may be more 
instructive and comprehensive than the most 
elaborate scheme of philosophy: Emerson is 
of the view that ‘Proverbs are the literature 
of reason or the statements of absolute truth, 
without qualification. Like the sacred Books 
of each Nation; they are the sanctuary of its 
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institutions. According to Whately, ‘Pro- 
verbs are somewhat analogous to those 
medical formulas which being in frequent use, 
are kept ready made up in the chemists’ 
shops and which oft<n save the framing of a 
distinct prescription.’ Lavater says “The 
proverbial wisdom of the populace in the 
strect, on the roads and in the markets, 
instructs the ear of him who studies man 
more fully than a thousand rules ostenta- 
tiously displayed.’ Following is the view of 
Johnson: 


‘Wc frequently fall into error and folly 
not bceause the true principles of action are 
not known, but because for a time they are 
not rememkered; he may thercfore justly b- 
numbered among the benefactors of mankind 
who contacts the great rules of life into short 
sentences (proverbs) that may easily be 
impressed on the memory and taught by 
frequent recollection to occur habitually to 
the mind.’ 


In the words of Disraell : 


‘Proverbs were antcrior to books and 
formed the wisdom of the vulgar and in the 
carliest ages were the unwritten laws of 
morality.’ 


Sir W.Temple says : 


‘Pooks and froverbs reccive their chief 
value from the stamp and estcem of ages 
through which they have passed.’ 


The definitions, descriptions and opinions 
cited above corroborate beyond a shadow 
of doubt the’ many-sided excellence and 
pructical utility of proverbs. Proverb is a 
kind of literature which can make a man 
wise. By studying proverbs one can aquire 
maximum amount of wisdom with minimum 
effort. It should be rememtered that a 
proverb is pregnant with profound meaning. 


The following are some of the definitions 
and vicws on proverbs belonging to different 
countries under the sun: 


much 


~—Greece 


‘A short saying often contains 


wisdom’. 
‘When a poor man ‘makes a proverb he 


does not break it’. —Germany 


‘Proverb is a maxim exprussed in a few 
words: and becoming popular, 
—France 


‘A proverb is what a man thinks’. 
—Sweden 


‘There is no proverb which is not true’. 


—Spain 
‘Proverbs arc the daughters of daily 
¢ perience’. —Hollanrd 


Though there is a difference among the 
definitions or views on proverbs belonging te 
various countries, the unity of thought exis- 
ting among them cannot bz ignored. 


Tamil and Kannada Proverbs :; 


Tamil and Kannada are very rich with 
thousands of proverbs. An analytical and 
detailed study will reveal the fact that the 
proverbs have passed through all the fields of 
human activity and all intellectual depart- 
ments of human faculty. Proverb is known as 
‘Pazha Mozhi’, ‘Pazhanchol’, ‘Muthumozhi’ 
and ‘Moothurai' in Tamil, and ‘Nadunudi’, 
‘Loakokthi’, ‘Nanudi’ and ‘Gathe’ in kannada. 
It should bz mentioned with profound grati- 
tude that Rev. Perceival and Dr. Kittel have 
rendered yeoman service in popularising the 
Tamil and Kannada proverbs respectively. The 
former translated Tamil proverbs into English 
and the lattcr compiled Kannada proverbs and 
published them in his monumental Kannada 
dictionary. An attempt is made in this paper 
to bring out the cultural similarities of the 
Tamils and Kannadigas in the light of the 
proverbs. 


Society : 


Society is an organised body that consists 
of people of thousand and one types and cate- 
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gories. Family forms part and parcel of 
Society. Family consists of individuals (of 
‘course related by blood) with various views, 
ideologies and scntiments. Though family is 
the unit of society, it can not be said that it 
has ideological and emotional homogeneity. As 
many men, as many heads is a universal truth. 
‘Though the family appears to be a monolith 
to a distant observer, a keen and socio-psycho- 
analysis of the family wi’l reveal the cracks 
end cleavages. The most striking is the ‘rela- 
tionship’ between the mother-in-law and the 
daughter-in-law. There is always dissension 
and misunderstanding between them. This is 
the main cause of the family. Why should 
they quarrel and be rivals ? The reason is 
simple and obvious. It is purely a question of 
seni srity. The mother-in-law. by virtue of her 
age and experiences: thinks and feels that she 
‘s senior to her daughter-in-law. Tlie mother- 
in-law wants to dominate the entire house and 
be an unquestionable Commander-in-chief of 
the family. She wants to bring all the mem- 
bers of the family under her control, 
particularly her daughter-in-law. With al 

h.r youthful vigour the daughter-in-law gives 
2a stout opposition to he.er mother-in-law. 
standpoint is that she is in no way inferior to 
her mother-in-law. On the other hand by 
virtue of her English uducation, modern ways, 
scientific outlook, and gr ncral knowledge, she 
thinks that she is certainly far superior to her 
mother-in-law. Thus, a severe controversy 
and rivalry always exist between them. The 
tension between them has given birth to a 
number of proverbs in Tamil and Kannada. 
‘There is no mother-in-law who appreciated 
her daughter-in-law’ is a Tamil proverb 
{Maamiyaar mechiya Marumagal illai). The 
daughter-in-law. however good and noble she 
may be, will not be appreciated or encouraged 
by her mother-in-law, on any account. Such 
is the ‘goodness’ and ‘nobility’ of the mother- 
in-law. Every dog has its day. Even the black 
cloud will have its silver lining. So also, the 


daughter-in-law who suffers at present will 
certainly have a bright life some day or other, 


getting emancipation from the yoke of slavery. 


Her 


‘A day for the mcther-in-law and a day for 
the daughter-in-law’ is a Kannada proverb 
(Athege ondu Kaala Sosege ondu Kaala). This 
proverb corroborates that mother-in.law and 
daughter-in-law have not been on good terms 
from times immemorial. 


Education: : 


Education isa systematic and scientific 
process through which the heart jis 
cultivated. As a matter of fact, education is 
for life, through life and throughout life. 
It is easy for the potter to mould any vessel 
in any shape or patt:<rn according to his sweet 
will and pleasure; provided the clay is wet. 
Likewise the young and tender age is the 
fittest ‘and the most appropriate period to 
impart knowledge and mould the right type 
of character. If is a weil-known fact that 
young children are given the proper training 
in physical acrobatics in the circus. As their 
crgans arc tender, they are fit for bending, 
twisting and all types of training. which 
involve maximum degree of physical 
flexibiiity. Jf training is not given to a porson 
when he is young, it is practically and 
physically impossible to train him 
when he becomes old. If a plant does not 
bend, will it bend when it becomes a tre? 
Certainly not. This botanical and horticul- 
tural truth is fully applicable ‘to the human 
world. The interrogative proverb mentioned 
above is found in Tamil and Kannada langu- 
ages. ‘Sediyil Vanagaathathaa Harathil 


Vanangum ?—Tamil; Gidavaagi baggaddu 
Maravaagi baggecte ?—K annada. It should be 


remembered that lessons and habits taught 
ata tender age will continue throughout 
one’s life. ‘From the cradle to the grave’, 
‘From the womb to the tomb’ are some of 
the idioms which have a high degree of educa- 
tional value. Tamil and Kannada have ‘a 


similar saying (‘Thottil pazhakkam sudukaadu 
mattum’ —Tamis! Thottilu chaali suduggaddu 
varege’—K annada). 


Economics: 


Economics is a practical science which .is 
based purely on common sense. The ordinary 
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man may not know the various theories and 
principles of academic economics that are 
taught in the class rcoms of thz Colleg23 and 
Universities. Hc may be cven totally ignorant 
of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Alfred Marshal, 
J. M. Keynes, Lionel Robbins and other 
lading cconomists. Yet it can be said without 
even an joto of reservation that he possesses 
a sound kiowledge of practical economics. 
The very fact thata number of proverbs 
hearing economic thought came into being 
bear ample testimony to thu profundity of 
practical knowledge of ¢ conomics of the laymen- 
‘Cut your coat according to the cloth’, is an 
English proverb which is the outcome of app'i -d 
¢ conomics. ‘Stretch your feet according to the 
Mat’ is the parallel proverb found in Tamil 
and Kannada. (‘Paaikku thakunthapadi kaali 
ncettu'- Tamil; ‘Haasige iddashttu kaalu 
chaachu’ - Kannada The whole implication 
of these proverbs is that one’s expenditure 
must be within one’s income. In other words, 
every individual! must make it a point to 
chalk out a surplus budget and not a deficit 
budget. 


Ethics : 


Laws can be classified into two main 
divisions, viz. The law of nature and Human 
law. The formzr is universal, et-rnal, natural 
and above all made by the Almighty. The latter 
is made by the human beings. Fuman laws may 
be changed from time to time and may differ 
from place to place. ‘Man is mortal’ is a law of 
nature. ‘Man should not drink liquor’ is the law 
of the Statc. The former is universal, the latter 
1s regional. No one can violate the law of 
nature. But people may violate the law of 
the land. Every rule (law) has and must 
have an cxception. The law of the land which 
is in force during normalcy may not bz 
applicable during the times of emergencye 
Hence. the English proverb, ‘Necessity knows 
no law’ came into bing. There is a parallel 
thought in the proverbs of our dJlanguage. 
(‘Apatthige paapa villa—Kdannada ; Alpa- 
thukku paavam i:lai—Tumil). The meaning 


¬ 
1 
5 


of the proverbs is that there is no <n in 
times of danger. 


Religion : 


Religion is the spiritual way of life. It 
is the divine path which leads the devotces 
to the Almighty. Religion is not meant for 
teaching or preaching but for practice. India 
1s a land of many religions. There are many 
religious and spiritual centres and holy places 
in India ranging from Himalayas in the North 
and Cape Comorin in the South. Among the 
important holv places ( for Hindus ) in India. 
Kasi (Varanasi. Benares) in the North and 
Rameswaram (Tamil Nadu) in the South 
are considered to be very important. The 
phrase ‘from Kasi to Rameswaram’ has 
become a proverbial idiom in Tamil language. 
There is an age-old faith among the Hindus 
to think and remember Kasi with a deep sense 
of divine reverence. The tradition! Hindus 
consider Kasi as a divine centre of high 
sanctity and the Ganges as the most sacred 
river. The conservative Hindus have a 
strong and dcep-rooted faith in the sanctum 
sanctorum of Kasi and in the divinity of the 
river Ganges. They think and fecl in their 
heart of hearts that worship of Lord Viswana- 
than at the Kasi Templc anda bath in the 
Ganges will remove all their sins. This religi- 
ous sentiment and faith has takcn a deep 
root in the minds and hearts of the Hindus 
in India and abroad. Though Kasi and Ganges 
have thc divine power to remove and wash 
away the sins of any quantity there are people 
who are capable of committing sins in a2 
quantity beyond the capacity of even the 
divinity of Kasi and thc Ganges. The 
existence of such people resulted in a proverb: 
‘even if you go to Kasi you cannot remove 
your sin — Kassiku poanaaium karumam 
tholaiyaathu’— Tumi’ Kaasige hoadaru Karma 
tholagalilla— Kannada This proverb thtows 
light on the religious thought of the Hindus. ' 


Hovaith and Medicine : 


There are many proverbs pertaining to 


various aspects of health and medicine, 
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Siddha and Ayurveda systems of 
medicinc belong to this country. Dried ginger 
has a high degre of health and medicinal 
valuc. and p'aysa remarkable role in 
medicinal mixtures in the indigenous 
medical systems of Siddha and Ayurveda. 
“There is no medicine without dried ginger’ 
is a proverb. (Sukku iilaatha kashaayam 
undaa?—Tamil; Shunti illade kashaayavilla' 
— Kannada) It should b: remembered that 
dried ginger is widcly used as a domestic 
medicine even todav. particularly by the 
people in villages. It jis cheap but cffective. 


Love : 


Love is a tender, subtle and refined fecling 
that takes its origin from the heart of hearts. 
It binds two hearts and makes them once. 
‘The husband and wife are united harmo- 
niously by pure love. Though -the husband 
and wife are two pzrsons physically, they” 
are one in views. sentiments, feelings, "etc. 
In short, they have two bodies” ‘but one" soul. 
‘The whole philosophy and concept of ideal 
love is explained in one short proverb. ‘Bodies 
are two but soul is one’. Udal jrandu uyir 
onru’ .Tamil; Odaleradu jeeva onde’ 
Kannada). The definition of love“ which is 
in the form of a proverb is apt in cach and 
every sense of the term. 


Psychology : 


The definitions vary from timc to time to 
keep pace with the advancement of psycho- 
logy. Psychology is a science of human 
behaviour’. This is one of the modorn and-cur-, 
rent definitions of psychology. The human mind 
a cradle of thousands of desires. is dominated 
by two major factors viz. ‘I'ness and ‘my ness” 
“I'ness is the result of arrogance, egoism#* and 
egotism and ‘my’ness is the outcome of excessive 
desires and selfishness. With the help of the 
fcientific and technical know-how of modern 
days. it is possible to measure the height of 
the tallest mountain and fathom the depth of the 


measure the desires that are found in tbe 
human mind even by the most outstanding 
and leading authority on psychology. The 
desires found in the human mind are so inten- 
sive and extensive, that they can be neither 
rathematically calculated nor psychologically 
estimated. In short, the human mind consists 
of a huge ocean of desires. ‘Desire has no 
boundary’ goes a proverb (‘Aasaikku oar 
slavillai’ Tams1; Aasege mere illa"—K annada) 
This proverb stands as a challenge to every 
psychologist. 

Apart from these proverbs, there are 
numerous maxims in Tamil and Kannada, 
which have become proverbial. Proverb is a 
popular old saving whose author is unknown. 
Rut certain maxims, aphorisms, thought 
provoking and appealing ideas have attained 
the status of proverbs owing to their wide 
popularity and currency among the people. 
Though they are not proverbs in thc strict 
and technical sense of the term, for all practi- 
cal purposes they may be considered as 
proverbs, having in view their wide popularity 
and currency. For instance, the maxims of 
avvaiyar, the poetess of Tamil Nadu. who 
flourished in the tenth century are popular 
both among the educated and the masses. 
Likewise, the appealing and attractive idcas of 
manv Kannada poets and scholars have 
attained the status of proverbs. For instance, 
the words of Basavanna ‘Devanobba naama 
halavu’ (‘God is one but His names are many’) 
have become very popular and gained a 
proverbial status. All such maxims pregnant 
with meaning can be treated as proverbs, in 
the broad sense of the term. 


To conclude, there are thousands of 
proverbs in Tamil and Kannada in various 
points of agreement. Some proverbs are 
identical, many are similar and most are 
parallel. It is practically certain that a compa- 
rative study of Tamil and Kannada proverbo- 
logy will strengthen the cultural unity and 
affinity between the Tamils and the 


deepest ocean; but it is practically impossible to Kannadigas. 
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A set of Tamil and Kannada proverbs : 


1. T: Aada thecriyaathaval Koodam koana!l 


enraal. 


K: Kuniyalaradavalu neladonku anda hage. 
M: The bad dancer complained ‘The floor 


is uneven’. 


. P: A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 


T: Anaikuum adi sarukkum. 
K: Anegu adi tappeethu. 


M: Even the clephant will slip (While 
walking). 


: Even Homer nods. 


: Idam koduthaal madam pidunguvaan. 
: Ede kottare idi nunguvanu. 


YA 1 


: Give him an inch and he will take an 


ell. 


T: Irumbu 
velai ? 


K: Iruvege k ibbinada kelasaveke ? 


adikkum idathil eeku cnna 


M: The fly has no business in the black- 
smith’s workshop. 


T: Oorukku 
pillaithaan. 


arasanaanaalum thaaikku 


K: Urige arasanadaru tayigce magahe. 


M: Though a king, he is but a son to his 
mother. 


6. T: Ettaatha pazham pulikkum. 


10. 


K: Kaige etakada drakshi huli 

E: P: The grapes are sour 

T: Erudhu noai kaakajkku thcriyumaa ? 
K. Etthinahunnu kage ballude ? 


M: The crow docs not know the pain of 
the bull. 

E: P. Only the wearer knows where 
shoe pinches. 


the 


T:. Ellaarum pallakku crinaal pallakkai 
yaar thookuvadhu ? 


K: Yellaru pallakki 


varu yaaru 7? 


hatthidare horuva- 


M: Who is to bear palanquin if all get 
into it ? 


T: Elikku thindaattam, poonaikku konda- 
attam. 
K: Bekkige chcllata, yilige pranasankata. 


M: Playefor the cat and death for the rat. 


T: Oru naal koothukku 
kkalaamaa ? 


mcecsaiyal siraj- 


K: Ondu dinada veshakke meese bolisa- 
beke ? 


M: Do not shave your moustache for the 
sake of onc day drama. 
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“Somen’s songs of North Bengal” 


From anciont times, the northern part of 
Bangla has been recognised as North Bengal. 
In recent years North Bengalis situated in 
Bangladesh and it consists of Dinajpur, 
Rangpur, Bogra, Palona and Rajshahi—these 
five districts. The rivers like the Padma, 
the Jamuna, the Punarbhaba, the Joshomati. 
the Karotoa etc. are flowing through North 
Bengal and heiping the abundant growth of 
the corns of the area. As a result inhabitants 
of the locality have been enriched by sufhi- 
dent food-stuffs. They find leisure time for 
marr ymaking. 

The women folk of the rural North 
Bengal, as thvir male counterpart, are very 
simple and plain. After performing their 
house-hold duties, they assemble, talk to- 
gether frankly with each other. Sometimes 
when they sit together and kill licke from 
their heads or engage themselves in somc 
minor housc hold affairs in a very pleasant 
manner, the illiterate women of ‘the locality 
whisper emotionally to give vent to their 
untold and unheard of agonics of their 
misereble lfc. The chorus voices 
rhythm and tuncs and full of 
feelings. 


are in 
musical 


In festion occasions these women are 
most action in sungs; dances and colourful 
movement. The fo!k songs of North Bengal 
women most'y comprise of the wedding songs. 
Besides tnese, in time of sewing the embroi- 
dercd quilt, or making plum-cakes, or fetching 
water from the village pond or river these 
women compo:e orally and recite rahymes 
and songs of their own accord. 


These songs are mainly composed of the 
various pains, agony; satisfaction or pleasure 


Alamgir Jalil 


of their daily life. The love and separation 
laugh and cry. hopes and disappointment of 
their life are depicted in these songs. The 
very pangs and sadness generally make help 
them compose the saddest and sweetest songs. 


Marriage is the most remarkable incident 
of a Bangali girl. In villages here from 
time immemorial, there has been a custom of 
early marriage. The girl in her very tender 
age is compelled to leave hcr mother’s com- 
pany, the very peaceful and playway atmos- 
phere of her own father’s house. This 
painful custom of driving a minor girl of 
scven or eight from her paternal home to her 
quite unknown a husband's is the most tragic 
accident of her life. The little girls beyond 
her will goes to a new house where there 


exists a ferocious mother-in-law and 2 
quarrelsome sister-in-law. These two 
women are generally of very complex and 


horrible nature. Here the newly-wed girl 
scems to be a fish but of water. She is dead 
in her life time. 


Remembrance of the bad custom and the 


_ unbearable sorrows of the Bengali girls are 


the main th-mes of the wedding songs of 
Bangladesh- Though all of the incidents of 
marriage are included in the wedding songs. 
Every aspect of a married life from the 
very ncgotiation of marriage to the fare well 
of thc bridegroom is uttered in these songs. 
The songs are heartrending, humorous and 
pinching. Simple dance and clasping of hands 
accompany the songs. Sometimes they beat 
the household utensils as their musical 
instruments. They try in every way to 
make the festival nicz and more attractive 
-in songs and songs. The social, economical, 
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political and cu’'tural patterns of rural Bengal 
are comimon in these songs. It has therefore 
some anthropological value also. 


Besides the nuptial songs there are Jag 
Bhaoyaia, Ballad songs, song by the northern 
women of Bangladesh. There are also folk- 
tales in which old women generally tell long 
tales in'verse and time. Here also the sweetest 
songs arc these that tell of suddest thoughts. 


Straight forwardness, spontanacty, simpli- 
city and lucidity of these women’s songs have 
given them the celestial beauties and life 
which have persisted up toll now neglecting 
the heartless clutches of the time. 


There are some illustrated English version 
of the songs: 


1. Itis a moon-lit night 
The stars are shining 
O my husband ‘| 
There's a nice courtyard 
In my father’s house 
Made of glass. 
There's a beautiful pond 
In my brother's house 
Surrounded by glass. 
1 would be dirty 
If I clean your dusty courtyard; 
My feet would be unclean, 
If I take bath intc your pond 
O my love ! 


A PD Ee PPD CPP Ee NOE ees 
(1) shahera—The name of a Rengali girl of 7/8 ycars, who has just been married forcibly. 


I have fetched a pair of soaps 

I have petched.a pair of napkins 

O my brloves husband ' 

‘There is a pair of scented lux soaps 

In my father’s house 

There is a very precious pair of napkins 
In my father’s house ...sevsocsovssecoeseevee 
Oh “Kadamba” tree in pairs 

Beautify my father’s ponds 

O how beautiful are they ' 

Under the shadow of these trees 
Wears our golden ‘shahera’ 
Ornaments of thousand taka 

She wears clothes of lakh. taka 
Wearing her garments 

Oh, what a pity 

Our golden ‘shahera’ 

Is in scarch of her mother 

Is in search of her father 

Oh, for a while 

For a little 

Oh, how should we part with ‘Shahera' 
Our heart is piercing 

Our mind is tomenting 

Where is Shahera'’s father ? 

Shahecra comes for farewell. 

Where is shahera’s mother ? 

Shahera comes for farewell. 

Oh, Shahera goes to other's 

Leaving her parents house. 

How will we‘give farewll to Shahera. 
Our breasts are tormented. 

Our lives are destroyed’ (1) 
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The Folk-Songs of Lalan Shah 


The name of Lalan Shah is well-know in 
two Bengals. He was born in 1774 A.D. and 
died on the 17th October, Friday at 5 A. M. 
in 1890 A. D. Lalan was born as a Hindu. 
Some calls him Lalan Chandra Roy, others 
name him as Lalan Chandra Das. The name 
of his father of Lalan is forgotten. His 
mother's name was Padmabati Devi, his 
maternal grand father’s name was Bhama 
Lochand Das. He was born in the village 
Chapra (ncar Kushtia) by the side of the river 
Gorai in thc district of Nadia (now called 
Kushtia) in Bangladesh. For unknown reasons 
Lalan’s mother left her village and settled in 
the village of Bharara ncarby. Once Lalan 
went out in pilgrimage in the company of 
Baul Das cf the said Daspara to Berhampur in 
the district of Murshidabad in West Bongal 
for holy bath. At that time there was no i ail- 
way communication for the jouiney. The 
pilgrims would naturally travel by boat. On 
the way to return Lalan was very seriously 
attacked with small pox. The fell disease 
attacked him so quickly that Lalan becamc 
sensless. His fellow passengers thinking him 
to be dead made Antaijals (a religious cere- 
mony) and threw him in thc water of the 
river. Floating Lalan reached a bathing Ghat 
and got back semiconsijousness and cried out 
for water. Accidentally at that time a weaver 
woman from Muslim community came to the 
bathing Ghat to fetch water from the river. 
She alone courageously fetched him to land 
and went home to call her husband to aid. 
They both took him to their house and 
doctored and nursed him. Miraculously his 
life was saved. At that time his Guru, the 
spiritual guide of the family, Seraj Sai of 
Jessore in Bangladesh came to see the couple, 


M. Mansooruddin 


Seraj Sai took fancy in Lalan and gave 
instructions and advices. 


When Lalan was fully cured of his disease, 
by permission of his Guru Lalan started for 
home. When his mother Padmabati heard all 
about him, his stay in a Muslim house, and 
eating their prepared meals she faced with big 
problem of social difficulty as no Hindu does 
take meals in a Muslim house without losing 
his caste. Before his arrival, thinking him to 
be dead all religious ceremonies pertaining to 
a dead man was performed in due time. Lalan 
spoke everything in truth and sincerely to his 
mother. The Hindu leaders of the society 
prescribed heavy monetary punishment to 
Laian. His mother was unable to procure 
money to meet the social demand. And 
moreover, Lalan was offered meals on banana 
leaves instead of her plates and dishes; and 
that in a Varandah of dewelling house instead 
of being given, as usually given in a Kitchen, 
his meals were served. This definitely was 
humiliating to Lalan; still Lalan asked his 
mother the reason of such a behaviour. His 
mother avoided the answer. Lalan then 
undcrstood that lie was bereaved of his 
mother’s affection and love as he had taken 
meals in the house of a Muslim. It did move 
him deeply. Thinking over the problem decply 
he left his home. 


Not far from his native village in the deep 
forest of Saoria he completly immersed him- 
self in the meditation of Allah. Traditionally 


it is told that he lived on the wild fruits and 
roots and he would not come out in the 
socicty of man. While he was deeply engaged 
in deep meditation he composed songs and 
sang them. He sat down under a mango tree. 
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Woodcutters and others madc a cottage for 
him to live in. 
Lalan was an uncommon mystic. He 
led a married life later on. He had 
no off -spring. He adopted Bholai Shah as his 
son. He initiated Bholai Shah in mystic 
ways and music. He was buried where he 
had begun to meditate. 


While Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore came 
to look after his father’s Lig estate at 
Shelaidah (in Kushtia) he discovered Lalan 
Shah. He invited him, talked to him and 
listened to his wonderous music. Lalan and 
other bauls exerted a grat infiuence on the 
unfording of Dr. Tagore’s musical life. Dr. 
Tagore himself admitted to this influence 
in his introduction to my ‘“‘Haramoni’ a 
collection of Folksongs in Bengali, Dr. Tagore 
himsclf collected some of the folksongs of 
Lalan Shah and published those in the lading 
Bengali journal, The Probast editcd by 
R. Chatterjee. 


Lalan composed many thcusands of folk- 
songs. These were not collected, edited and 
printed. These were found floating and 
preserved by the disciples of Lalan Shah. 


I collected some three hundred of 
folksongs of Lalan and publised them in my 


“Haramoni”’ (Vols. J-IV). No complete 
collection of his folksongs are printed as 
yet. It behaves that the Bangaladesh 
Historical Society will publish a magnuspus 
of Lalan Shah’s Folk-songs. Recently 
collected nearly four hundred of 
his folk-songs from Shah Kalimuddin of 
Kushtija. 


Lalan Shah composed songs to satisfy the 
spiritual earnings of his Hindu and Muslim 
disciples that were countless. His disciples 
met him during his life time in an 
gathering, and passed days and nights in 
music and them despcarsed. Even after his 


annual” 


death ths annual fair continued. Due to the 
exodus of the Hindus it has been dwinding, 
especially for lack of financial backing. 


Lalan shah wrote in a very chaste style 
neither too much arabic nor too much 
sanskritic, and that was always intclligible 
to the Mas<es; and that at a time 
there were 
Bengali. 


when 
very few Muslim writers in 


Lalan kept in fact the morale of the peopie 
by his songs they were in the complete subju- 
gation and prostratation due to during the 
British domination, just like a smali candle 
buring in a cottage in darkness. 


The aristocratic Muslims of Bengal never 
paid anv attention to the development of 
Bungali during the British rule. 


Now 1 like that his songs may be tape- 
recorded, staff notation be prepared and scent 
to the Western world for proper assessment 
in the world of Folk Mucic as our heritage. 


FOLK-SONGS OF LALAN SHAH 


(1) 


If you do not know the unknown news, 
then what of being a mystic ? 


That the light from which my enlightened 
prophet was made; is also the origin of God. 


That shall say about that light ? 
The light is encircled by light, 


Jf you try to get it, you can not do it, 
—Just as the lightening. 


The origin of Maladhar circle is that light, 
The secrcts of light is a boundless sea; 


He in whose heart has grown the seedling 
of light. 


—the light flashes. 


Siraj Sai says oh Lalan '! 
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Make a survey of your body by measuring 
light with light being always vigilant. 


(2) 


Oh siliy mind you have not come to sense 4 
How do you expect the realisation of Man ? 


The day when the messenger of death will 
comc. 


And the play of the world wili be broken 
—To give proper account you will fecl very 
Hard in the wong run. 


There arc two days for or against the 
current, 


That is the path of realisation of devotion 
and freedom. 


In it can not go the dead or disabled 
—in the housc of death. 


By the touch of which you will become a 
touch-stone 


When will you perform that sadhana ? 
The mystic Siraj Sai says that you Lalan 
you are kecping from. 


( 3 ) 


I say to you the secrets of the human body. 


You know your owns lf and bc work up. 
By water, carth, fire and air the 

human body is formed. 

By God's own light it has been established. 


By light is the station encircled. and inside 
it lies seven stations. and above it is twing 
stars, —belightens the three world. 


By eightcen things. 


the twenty two station stand. 


Though three strings news circulate, 
ponder devply to see. 


By ¢tErec hundred and sixty joints: 
+ ir-horse has becn joked to. 


It is being run by a hold one. 
his process is of inverse nature. 


There are five imams (leaders) 

and five prophet; reading divine Kalams. 
The room of twenty five, 

the five arc main station. 


There is another station (or centre) in the 
triven (complances of three currents), 
the current plans in there ways. 


You can not get without a Murshid 
the whereabout of different things. 
There are six centres of illumination 
in the house (of body) and 

in six areas the clock moves. 


By day and night it is twenty four hours, 
and in every 

Hour there comes a shot. 
Now is known the causes of breathing, 


and when breathe goes out. 
it does not stav. 


Lalan says, this is the secret of pravor, 
oh Balai unawakened ' 


(4) 


I do not know what will happen 
at the last moment. 


In what illussion you are 
spending your days '! 


I got (the talents) from God, 


and wasted tnem away idly, 
and I did not earn anything. 


In the time of reckoning; 
you can not say muddled words. 


Knowingly you throwing gold, 
you concentrad on tin and base metals. 


What and how I may utter 
the words of remedy now ? 


In one and very work I am cheated, 
and now I am encircled by 
forty nine (currents of mind). 
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Now tell me my mind what 
wili become of you now. 


(5) 


The nectar water, and that water: 

you can not get without love. 

When that necter you get at, 

the process of world (for you) ends. 

There is God the exalted. 

and there He is incomparable. 

In the thonsand putalled iotus is that, 

so flows like a tendril the flow. 
Shadowless is the great saint, 

how shall 1 express its working. 

He became ‘nature’ he became immporta! 
Gora by realising God. 

If there is falling of rain water from 
the sky 

the water stands on the earth. 

Lalan the mystic says that 

only those who are thoughtful may say 
thar. 


(6) 


The origin of eternal is glorious 
Sri Krishna; has he got to time to 
play the Gostha-Jatra. 

He sits on eternity; He expresses 
Himself in part only- 


Fullmoon-like Sri Krisna, the adept, 
in whose body originates strength. 
By strength the great attraction 
is created, 

He said in the 7edas as Vishnu. 
He has neither birth nor death on the 
world; 

yet he is not Nandalala. 

The heart of a mystic is fathomless, 
fellow-brother, the unknown news he does 
know. 

Devote yourself an adept. 

you will be instructed, his heart is 
enlightened. 


1 


By great good luck 

one may sce that moons 

‘There is no dark moon in that moon. 
in the two petals it shines it rays 

In the ‘Bindu’ is the water of ocvan. 

and in the midd!e is the 

golden mountain. 

There lies the golden abode of 
unknowable, in that point, 

measured placw. 

Where is the world of the moon, 

there is no play of 

day and night. 

There reigns the iiluminate rays for 
caceeding the rays of one crore moons’ 
rays always. 

By its seeing sorrows go away, 

by its touching one becomcts a 
touchstone. 

Such is the splendour of the moon. 


Lalan does not immense. 


(8) 


Useless thinking wastes valuable 
days of life, the essence is lost. 
When thc flowing of air stops. 
everything goes vainless 

seeing all Lalan does not dic. 
To whom the Guru is kind in this world. 
he will cross the ferry truimphantly. 
I am dying in the ‘aghat’ (i. c. a place 
not a bathing place) 
1 could not learn the manners and worth 
of a Guru. 
By the good deeds of previous birth, 
lcarns by hearing and seeking 

one becomes devoted to a Guru. 
Had 1 that good luck, then would 
I have become lame ? 
Wasting time 1 know that without 
the blessing of Guru life is useless, 
Humble poor Lalan says, Oh my mind. 
shall 1 get the shore ? 
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(9) 


“To know that J] am” is the way of 
realisation. 

The meaning of ‘I’ is very great and ‘I am 
not in countless cities and markets always 
come the sound of 1. 

If one knows the reality of 1, that the 
unknowable may be known. 

When there was no skys, no varth, the only 
1 was truce. 

Then came in existence from 

I the form of you 

Mansoor Hallaj the mystic 

knew that ‘was true’ 

Hc fell according to the laws of Sai. 

can the laws of 

Shanat get its mercy; 


Lalan says these mysteries are open to the 
place of the Murshid. 


( 10 ) 


The one in whosz love I have shavedmy 
head that one knows and my mind knows, 
whoelse can know ? 

The Man ot the heart 1 shall keep 

in my heart, and jit 1 shall not say to 
anybody, 

How I may pay off the debt of his love, 

I always think it in my heart. 

The matter of happiness is understood +: by 
the happy people, 

The matter of sorrows js tested by the 
sorrowful people. 

Without being a mad, how a man may 
understand the working of the heart of a 
mad man ? 

Oh my brother Sridan you go away, 

vou necd not hear the state of my mind. 
That Kanai was uttering it, 

Lalan writs an ode. 


(11) 


“You have kzpt me, Oh my saint 
making mz well-water, in a stangnant- pool, 


There will be heaving floods, 
I am hoping that my miserable station 
will be removed aftcr some days. 
If you Sai do not save me, 
then do I fall in difficulties. 
The water of a river becomes stangnant, 
cools down in swamps and lakes, 
If can not travel to the Ganges, 
until the Ganges visits it. 
The prayers of a being is useless. 
if you do not be kind to him. 
An instrument lies a lac of years: 
how can it give tunes, 
if there is no player to play on it. 
I am the instrument, you are the 
player start good harmoney in mes 
I have heard true that you are 
the saver of all sinners. 
If you donot save the sinner who will sing 
of your name 
Lalan says save me quickly oh saint in 
this prison of world. 


(12) 
That to persuade my mind my days are 
ended 
My mind does not fcar own death 
What a great injustice | 
I put down the trap for a game, that trap 
has encircled my own neck. 
Will this shamc go if wasted in this court 
of the world ? 
I go to catch him by baiting of greed, 
1 fall in greed myself. 
Losing the legal case in court, [ wander 
in the end weeping 
wailed the young one. 
L alan says that 1 know that my condition 
is very brokoun. 


(13) 


The key of my house is in the hand of 
another. 

How I may open it, and sce it myself vith 
my own eyes. 

My house is filled with gold, the stranger 
uses them. 
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I am born tlind, I can not see him 
If the gate keeper is agreeatle, 

then he will admit me inside. 
I do not known him. I go astray always in 
wrong ways. 
Oh rnind in this man is he, who is called 
the golden man ? 
Lalan says recover that treasurcl could 
not recognise. 


(14) 


My spindle and charka is disorderly 
How much I shall repair, I am feeling 
extremely helpless. 
I attach one, the other one becomcs loose, 
in which land I shall go with my charka ? 
How long 1 shall bear in troubles, for this 
shamatic charka ? 
The qualities of the Karpenter are perfect, 
be by sixteen art wheels the spindle. 
If one in this machinery is disorderly. 
no one can put it orderly, 
If the charka is made of ordinary wood 
then it can be 
repaired when one part goes wrong- 
The body of a man that charka, 
docs Lalan know its secrets. 


(15) 


That there is the world-father in the 
womb of mother think you to find out. 


Do not be little, do not losing time, 
Shariat does not know the foundation of 
itself, 

You may know it by marifat, if the mind 
is from passion. 


In the koran we find hints as Alif is 
conccaled in Mim, 


In form is concealed formless; You may 
know that sccret if you follow a Murshid. 
Being without lustre and passionatc, 
stand remembering the mothcr. 


Look at the prescnt, in the ownscif is 
the sign of beauty. 


How is that father and mother, 

that always float in the sea, 

Lalan if you can realise that, 

then you find a house within the house. 


(16 


In his own image-God the merciful created 
the body of Adam. 

Otherwise how He can order the Angieis 
to make prostration to him ? 

Calling bad names to adam the Safiullak, 
Azalil became the sinner. 


Oh my mind you are making’ sin jumping 
and it looks like that. 

If there was no God in Adam, then sin 
would have been committed by prostration; 
That which is called idoatry in this world 
of shariat. 

Man who knows Adam, can a &bzcast 
find the mcaning of that ? 

Lalan says the eternal religion is br 
knowing the secrets of Adam. 


(17) 


In Alif. Lam and Mim. 

The Koran has written if fully. 

Alif is God the glorious, the Mim means 
the prophet. and Lam has got two 
meanings ! 

One meaning of it 1s known in the Shariat, 
and the other meaning is in Marifat. 

In between Lam, there are right and lft 
the Alif Mim two person. 

As we find the tree conceald in a secd. 
such a tourist. I can not comprehend. 
By signs 1 express the meaning of 
Koran. examine your body. 

Then Lalan you will gut your gucst, 
do not move in a problem. 


୫ 
tite 


„181 


You do noc know oh my mind, your own 
state. 

Other's mind is like an immen-e occan 
how can you know jit. 
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Other means God the Great, in the form of 
should, in the two petallced lotus plays 
in pleasure. 

In hundred petalled and thousand petalled 
lotuses is the Sainjis kindness and blisses. 
Just behind the bar of a hair the mountain 
is concealed; I can not visit it, 


He whose eyes arc down- cast now, is 
getting the realisation of truth. 


Siraj Sai says Oh Lalan you did not try to 
know the secrets of soul by being devoted 
to the feet of Guru. 


Do not think different the lesser soul and 
greater soul. 


( 19 ) 


You are losing your span of life by not 
knowing the ‘Amabati'. 


You have no patience even for a day. 
When there is the time of ‘Ambabati’ thc 
earth is filled with moisturc. 

The saint, the Gurus and the Vaisnavas. 
They go out along with that ‘rasa’ 

You arc the brother of a mad peasant. 
You have known éommon scnsc. 

You arc becoming enemy of your ownself 
by ploughing in ‘Amabashya’ and 
‘Pratipada’. 

He who is an adept in ploughing, cultivates 
his land knowing the time and season. 
Lalan does not find any solution, and 
throws seeds left and right. 


(20) 


If you can know your ownself, then you 
can know him by that introduction. 

The supreme officer is God the Great, has 
come as should. 


By mental deldusion I can not recognise. 


Him. What is what ? 


The human heart is a heart of expression, 
andis called in different names for 
different work 

He who is above mental deception, does 
not say that 

Is that s-lf is myself, and if you know that 
then goes away bad name. 

Lalan says, then do I roam in the well of 
the world. 


(21) 


Shall 1 get such a (human) birth. and shail 
sit in the mystic circle ? 

Days pass away in triffing and fussing, the 
dark angle of death encircles me, 

That to get the birth as man, many gods, 
arc debarred. 

God the merciful has given me such a span 
of life. 

Countless births you have travelled ; 

Oh my mind : what did you perform by 
coming to existence as man ? 

Oh my mind do not foreget that, and 
transect in the world thoughtfully, 

Lalan says that you will not reach the 
shore 

(of realisation), if you are now, outwitted. 


(22) 


Oh my bird ( of mind ) sing of God, 

In this world one is not sorrowful for 
another's sorrows. 

Do not be fatuiged in the mundane and 
misleading business; 

That these works are of no avail in the 
long run. 

O my mind who will be your own at that 
time; realising it you will shed tears of 
regrets. 

When the brcathing is stopped, then ne 
relationship is retained, and all of them 
willtake you out of your house. 
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Oh my mind you have come alone and 
you go alone; 

Is there any gain from the loves of this 
world. 

When you are taken to the sides of grave 
then all lament as if to give out their lives. 


But no body does go in another's grave; and 
you are to go alone in the grave. 


(23) 


Today you have increased your disease by 
eating forbidden diets. 

you make the bad name of physician by 
taking medicine. 


If you followed the advice of physician, 
then your disease would have been curcd-. 
In the meantime you yourself become 
wise, and muddle the whole affair. 

You took rectar-medicine,. and by that you 
do not get the salvation 

You are immersed in greed and lust file 
upon your hunger and lust ! 

Greed begets sin and sin courts death, and 
you do not know it oh my mind ‘© 


Lalan says, to now ; you will die in great 
delirjum. 


(24) 


How I may condemn others ! 


Iam in great troubles because of my 
mind's faults. 


True wisdom and mature is gone away, 
my mind has got the habit and nature 
of a crow. 

Having aside the hcavenly fruit, 

I am found of the ‘Makal’ fruit. 

The hope for which I have come to the 
world, 

that hope has been smashed. 


In what a pitiable condition 


I am ; to make an image of a God. 

I have made the image of a monkey. 
You do nut know the Guru; what will 
you do at that critical moment ? 


Humbly says Lalan, it is a pity that the 
butter meant for ‘Yaina’. is eaten away 
by a dog. 


(25) 


I can not keep information about my 
ownself; 

Now if I may know my ownself, then 
I may know the unknowable. 

The ‘Sain; being near, shows far, just as 
the mountain is hidden behind an hair: 
just sec 

I travel Dacca and Delhi; the illusion of 
myself does not go. 

As the soul is God. the Master, if you 
are devoted how may get his uddrvuss? 
The more you will read the scriptures, the 
Vedas and the Vedants. the more you will 
be entangled in problems. 

Who does say I, I take shelter to his fact 
Oh my mind ' 


Lalan says becausc of illusion of ‘the mind 
I am per blind, even though I have eyes. 


(26) 


You do not know your own w»crets, 


You arc vaunting to catch hold of the Man 
of the sky. 

Hc, who has constructed this love-boat, is 
the passenger in it. 


Because of ncarncess 1 can not recognise, 
for nothing I create troubles. 


(27) 


To know the cighteun stations, the pleasurc- 
haunting place of great ‘Rasa’, 
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In that Rasa is He who shines there, 

Not Knowing the prices of getting moon, 
I may make an excellent wordy ‘shadhana’ 
Lalan says thinking the complainant 

I make him the respondent. 

Will my Guru keep me a servant to him ? 
I am working low-mindedly day and night 
suffering the troubles of stay in the womb 
{ of mother ) how many times were. 

1 forget all these; coming in the world. 

I did not know the valucs of Guru, 
I did not do the services to him. 

Probably I camc ecightly four times in 
births, 

He whom Guru favours, need not fear 
death. 

Lalan says. oh my mind, You me make a 
culprit. 


(28) 


Where is the river of life ? 

You go first to the illuminated spiritual 
guide,—he will guide you to it. 

That river he got slippery ‘Ghat’, the cbb- 
tide was flowing in its depth. 

There is a fish in it that-is all the world- 
wide. 

The glories of God are as such, thot 
there 1s enough water of bliss. 


He, who is touched by its single drop, 
is made immortal for ever. 

He, who gets the secrets of the water of 
life reaches the end of devotional prayers. 
By the command of Siraj Sai Lalan tells 
it out. 


( 29 ) 
Wonderful is the Aina-Mahal inlaid with 


jewels, 

There reigns supreme my Sain;i always. 
On the east side is the begemmad footstall, 
and on it is playiag the light. 

He, who has seen Him by good luck, is 
vigilant in all matters. 

Inside the water there is the dryland, ard 
on it eighteen stations are permanent. 
From soundless comes the sound, go and 
get news of that stations. 

In the ‘Ghat’ of Manipur, there is the 
beautiful instrument, in the ‘tripin’ is the 


bent tube, 
That watcr is enmeshed in the colourless, 
Lalan says who will understand the secret ? 


(30) 


In the cightcen stations one beautiful 
lamp is burning. 

There is no oil and no cotton in it; 
it has come of strange ways. 
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Functional Value of Kannada Folk songs 
and Folk drama. 


Kannada folksongns are at once functional, 
practical and ideal because they are sung 
and believed throughout Karnataka to this 
day. Particularly during marriage season 
one can hear elaborate folk songs and 
recorded film hits alternatively in rural 
areas. Although the influence of film songs 
is great and damaging, the village folk have 
not been able to master the film tunes and 
forget their traditional enduring folk songs 
and fine tunes. No film song or any song for 
that matter can fill the long gap of hours of 
tiring labour as folk songs can which are of 
the folk, for the folk. Hence folk songs and 
folk culture have survived the devastating 
influences of modern technology. They have 
survived even in the western world and have 
shown the symptoms of coexistence with the 
changing world. In India Folk songs and 
dramas are regularly broadcast and sometimes 
on Television. 


Folk songs are aptly described as the 
‘fragrance of folk culture and crown jewels’ 
of folk literature. There is no known culture 
where folk songs, dances or proverbs and other 
arts are totally absent. Genuine folk songs are 
treasured by the older genertion as the proud 
possession of their traditional culture. They 
arc the Gayatri Mantras to the fOlk. In them 
we find the real portrayal of life and are often 
quoted to guide the followers to perform 
certain rites and duties in accordance with 
the tradition. The best is the 
marriage cercmonia! songs. By following them 
step by step various Shastras may be followed 
and performed without the help ofa Purohit 
In fact in many of the sects of Kannada folk, 


example 


Dr. N Tapaswee Kumar 


the Purohit is not at all required since all the 
traditional functions are carried on by singing 
folk songs under the guidance of elderly persons. 
They have got greater faith in their well known 
traditional acts rather than unfamiliar 
unlearned Mantras. acts etc. They stand a 
living testimony to virtuous graceful living. 


In one of the songs. Kannada folk poets 
declares better to be born as earth in this 
world instead of a woman because on earth 
a tree may grow and give shade to good 
people. Prof. Devendra Satyarthi has rendered 
some of these songs into English in his book 
‘Meet my people’. Through such service the 
folk wish to make their lives worthy and get 
the blessings of all mighty. Kannada folk 
songs, as may be in case of Oriya, Gujarathi or 
Punjabi folk songs. stand for the ideal values 
such as patience, sacrifice for good cause, 
devotion to duty, great faith in God. geniune 
love and faith among beloveds, and above all, 
love for traditional life. The values preached 
by the great faiths of world are narrated in 
very simple, humble way, quite natural to folk 
culture. 


Other aspects or forms of folk literature 
such a« folktales, proverbs, riddles and folk 
speech will complete the area of folk life. 
They arc made use of occasionally and quoted 
often as a reference of authority of human 
knowledge. Among other forms of folk 
literature, folk songs of Karnataka have a 
lion’s share both qualitatively and quantitativ- 
ely. There are varieties of songs such as work 
songs, stick dance songs, mask dance songs. 
songs nursery 


marriage songs, death und 
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rhymes etc, in abudance, which are collected, 
Published in Kannada. The translation of 
soine of these works is in progress- 


I know the limitations of Kannada folk 
songs which are bound by socio-geographic 
conditions of the State. Since ‘folk society is 
half society with half culture’ as Kroeber 
says. its literature and culture have their own 
limitations. But the awareness and quantum 
of work turned out within a period of fifty 
years is no small achievement. It serves as a 
good model. 


Folklore rseearch fn Karnataka : 


I hope a brief summary of folklore research 
in Karnataka will not be tiring to honourable 
audience. For the last ten years the 
folkloristic activities of the state have been 
taking new dimentions. At least three folk 
song collections each month in average. have 
been published all these years. There are more 
than three hundred such collections which 
amount to about the 30, (00 printed pages of 
song. In addition. more than a hundred 
books on different a.pects of folklore and 
folk culture are also brought to light. The 
very first and thus best among the 
folk song collections appeared in the year 
1931, entitled ‘Guratiya Hadu'—song of 
Gramin Grihini. Ever since, the number of 


fuiklore collictions, district wise and dialect 
wise are published regularly from thre 
Universities of the State. Mary individual 


scholars have also contributed to a great 
extent. As a result Kannada Folk .v.istics can 
easily claim leadersliip of southern region, 
Mysore University is the first in India to 
bove an independent postgraduate course in 
Fo:kiore. It has many Ph. D. holders in 
statf. Many ycung 
scho.ars are working for the bettermcont of 
Fo kloristics in Karnataka. The Folkiore 
Museum of mysore University is known as 
unc of the best Museums in Asia. 


Folk jiterature on its 


Folk drama : 


I wish to say a few words about the folk 
drama of our state. The Y. B. ( Yakshagana 
Baryaltata) is folk drama par excellence of 
Karnataka. It is made popular at home and 
abroad. It is the most colourful and lively 
folk drama that has a long traditional history. 
The original text, tunes and dance techniques 
are maintained to the maximum, by great 
exponents such as Dr. K. Shivaram Karanth, 
the Gnanpeeth award winnder. It is a 
flourishing folk drama found throughout 
Karnataka with some regional differences. 
Our people, rural as well as urban, not only 
appreciate folk plays but encourage by 
financing that medium. Especially the coastal 
districts have been the great patrons of folk 
theatre from the beginning. There are more 
than ten established troupes of Y, B. in south 
Karnataka and North Karnataka districts 
who own everything from tent to ornaments, 
tour various places during Summer 
scason giving hundreds of shows. Recently 
a troupe of child artists of Y. B. tiained 
under the guidance of Dr. Karanth tourcd the 
U.S. A. giving performances Dr. Martha 
Ashton, a red Indian lady schol arlearnt Y. B, 
under Dr. Karanth and took her Ph. D. in 
U.S. A. and is currently organising a folk 
theatre in that nation. There are manv 
scholars in the field of Y. B. who hove buon 
honoured at the national level. 


In addition to this folk play. there arc 
marionette plays performed throughour 
Karnataka during certain seasons. Especially 
the leather puppetry of Karnataka is note- 
worthy. There are a dozen teams of artists 
actively engaged giving performances using 
leather puppets as actors and actnesses. The 
technique they adopt in creating an 
atmosphere of glory and glamour and making 
the puppets love, fight, dance, weep and die is 
something superb. These shows ‘are the hot 
favourites of children and people of older 
generation. 
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Leather puppetry is a shadow play; where 
the puppets are projected on a white dhoti 
focussed by a big oil lamp or petromax light 
or electric light now-a-days; which magnifies 
the figures which are colourful and transperant 
since puppets are made of deer or goats skin, 
This particular puppet play is found in 
Southern India in abundance and very 
rarely in North India. A thorough research is 
needed in this area of folk art and culture. 


195 \ 


I conc ude with these remarks : 

Karnataka is a rich treasure-house of foik 
songs and folk arts which are performed to 
this day. There is ample scope for comparative 
study of these arts with similar arts of 
other states. It is profitable if scholars 
devote their attention and help study 
comparatively different folk cultures of our 
states and thereby prove that the folk in India 
is one and the art and cultutc of them is one. 
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Folklore of Jammu and Kashmir 


India is the home of some of the oldest 
folklore in the world. The folklore of Kashmir 
has an important place in the ‘‘literature of 
the people" of India which has expressed 
and mirrored—the collective urges and 
experiences of the folk from time immemorial. 
In fact, one of India’s claims to the antiquity 
of her folklore is based on the celebrated 
Katha Sarita Sagar (Ocean of Stories’, 
written around mid-lith century by a 
Kashmiri scholar-poet. Somadeva. A veritable 
tome, the work is the largest single collection 
of stories in the world, its 21, 388 verses 
divided into 124 chapters. 


‘Somnath Phar 
! 


tr 


As is known, the folk-tale is -the miost_ 
important conStitu&nt of the people's oral loré 
or culture, which, in the anthropological 
usage. has also come to mean folk-songs. 
myths, legends, proverbs, riddles and other 
forms of artistic expression whose medium is 
the spoken word. Since Somadeva’s classic 
became the source material of folk-tales in 
India and abroad, this component of folklore 
postulates prior attention in this paper on the 
folklore of Kashmir. Of primary importance 
to the folklorist. the folk-taled exercises a 
peculiar charm over people of all ages, in all 
climes and countries. Kashmir has an 
inexhaustable fund of folktalus. They are, as 


Through the Panchatantra tales, which are folklorists have it, as old as the rocks. Many 


from this collection since translated into 
many languages of the world—the Katha 
Sarita Sagar became the source material of 
folktales of almost all Indian languages. Even 
before Chenghis Khan and his hordes trans- 
ported Indian tales to the western countries— 
as Alexander and the Greeks had done carlier, 
the Arabs and the Persians had picked up 
the stories from the Katha Sarita Sagar, the 
Panchatantra and the Jutaka tales. This in- 
visible but precious cargo was carried from 
the crowded markets of Constantinople (the 
Roman nam tor Istanbul’ to Venice and 
Naples. In the words of Stith Thompson, the 
famous American folklorist who died recently, 
the Katha Sarita Sagar and the Jatakas 
“appear eventually in the literature cf 
medieval Europe, often through the inter- 
mediation of learned Jews.” Likewise, the 
versions of the Panchatantra tales nive b-en 
foilowed with dcfinite dates and places, as 
these passed into Persian. Arabic. Syrian. 
Hebrew, Greek and Eui:opean 
traditions. 


med:eval 


of the folk-tales of Kashmir like ‘“‘Himal and 
Nagiray”, “‘Zohra Khotan and Haya Bund”, 
“Gulala Shah’, etc., are distinctly Kashmiri 
in origin. (Among these, ‘‘Himal and Nagiray” 
has been rendered into Kashmiri and Persian 
versel, Others, which constitute the large 
majority, are variants of popular tales of the 
east and the west. 


Common Denominator : 


It is interesting to underline points 
common to tolk-tales of Kashmir and the 
rest of the world. The dcinon or the lion or 
tigress, giving a tuft of hair or some such 
token tothe ingratiating hero, to whom it serves 
as a useful charm, is a device common to 
eastern (including Kashmiri and other Indian) 
and western tales. The charming ring of 
Alladin has many interesting variants in tolk- 
tales of Kashmir. Besides. there are legends of 
man-eting monsters in every country, whom 
the hero kills by ingenious means. These 
cannibal demons or vampites, tor that matter, 
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might have been a species of some mythical 
animal. whose fear universally persisted in 
the common man. The less awesome creature 
like Makara—half bird, half crocodile-was 
given other forms like half antelope and 


half fish, as the myth spread from India, 


influencing people's lore and arts as far 
removed as Java, Mongolia, China and 
perhaps even Mexico also, The popular 
heroes, semi-historical or otherwise; who 


destroyed these terrors, won applause 
from the folk the world over. Apollo killed 
python, Hercules was the dragon-slayer. 
So were Beowulf and the heroes of ‘‘Percy'’s 
Reliques"’, in England. and Thor in 
Scandinavia. Variants of these legendary 
figures, woven into interesting stories, are 
to be found in Dravidian, German. Turkish, 
Tibetan and Kashmiri tales. The common 
denominator isan exotic admixture of the, 
miraculous and thé familiar, he myth and the 
reality. The hearer is transported into a new 
world, suspended between the known and an 
Utopia. 


In Zohra Khotan ant Haya Bund. a 
purely Kashmiri tale, Zohra Khotan—Pursued 
relentlessly by a rich tyrant of a merchant— 
collects earth, shapes it into a clay head and 
invokes God to transfrom it into her own 
head. God grants her prayer, to preserve her 
chastity. The clay changes into Zohra's head, 
dripping with blood. “Take this,” she tells: 
the soldier, “and give it to the merchant.” 
The soldier departs with the head. This 
anecdote is typically Kashmiri, where 
occultism has deep roots. A combination of 
mystic and sorceous factors have subscribed 
in good measure to determine the ethos of the 


folk life. 


The Hatim or Harishchandra type of king, 
whose charity is unflagging even in the most 
trying circumstances, occurs in Kashmiri as in 
many Indian and a nun:ber of Asian tales. 
Through Kalhana, 


thir  poet-historian, 


Kashmiris know about and have stories about 
Vinaditya, the saint-king of Kashmir, who 
lived on the produce of his own farming. 
Then there are the exploits of the mythical 
hero, who has the ability to transform himself 
into anything in the natural or the superna- 
tural world. These have a familiar ring to the 
readers of the Arabian and epics of 
the Hindus as well as Katha-Sarita-Sagar. 
Monsters of different varieties, vampires, 
ghouls and goblins occur in Somadeva’s stories, 
Self-transformation is the essential theme of 
the ‘swan-maiden’ stories in Khata-Sarita- 
Sagar. In other Kashmiri, as in Asian tales, 
the protagonist dons a cap to make himself 
invisible to execute his plans. Naga or snake 
—also means ‘a spring’ in Kashmiri—is 
peculiar to Kashmiri and Bengali tales, The 
wife of Kashyapa after whom, according to 
legend, Kashmir is named. Kashyapa-Mir; 
“the land of Kashyapa’’—was the mother cf 
Nagas, who peopled Patala, the region below 
the earth. The lover of Himal (in the 
representative Kashmiri folktale, Himal and 
Naxgiray) is Nagirav, the serpent-monarch, 
who assumcd human form on the earth, but. 
was otherwise a snake in his spring. (A spring 
near Pampur, a village near Srinagar, famous 
for saffron ficlds, is still attributed to 
Nagiray). 


Delightful replicas of Shabrang. Prince: 
thief of Kashmir, are to be found in Norse 
Dravidian and Chinese tales. (Many a 
Kashmiri tale has the pleasant spontaneity of 
Norse tales). Ashraf of the Punjab folktale is 
a near echo of Sharaf of Kashmir. The robber 
of ‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves’ of the 
Arabian Nights has parallels in 
Kashmiri and other Indian tales. 
cut-throats, harlots and opium-addicts atound 
in the stories of Katha-Sarita-Sagar. To 
come to recent times. intriguing storics of 
thieves like Laiyq Tsur and his famous pupil’, 
Mahadev Bhishta—the ‘Robin Hceod ct 
Kashmir'’—are current in vitlage and urban 
homes of Kashmir. 


many 
Thieves. 
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The prose of Kashmiri fo!k-tales is 
picturesqully. Colloqvial Nature's bountiful 
charms of the ‘‘vale of Kashmiri’ and not a 


little to the beauty of the figure and the 
aptness of the diction. The faithfulness of the 
folk to the narrative is striking. It is largely 
the rural folk, young and old, who have 
preserved these treasures of the literature of 
the people in a mostly undiluted form- An 
old peasant. narrating a folk-tale. often 
intersperses it with fragments of narrative 
poetry which render the telling more effective. 


Folk-songs : 


In the Elysian habitat of Kashmir. with 
its abundant beauties of Nature and man, 
it was but natural for some unknown folk- 
bard to have started the vogu- of folk-songs, 
that was destined to become immortal. An 
intelligent guess has been made that the 
progenitor of folk-songs lived in the 10th 
century A. D. 


Folk-songs in Kashmir, as elsewhere, 


show, and to some cuxtiunt. preserve the 
myths, customs. traditions and ways of 
lite of bygone days. The songs and tunes are 


as compeling in their appeal as other foi ms 
uf verbal folk arts, folk-tales and proverbs. 
The beliefs and manners of Kashmiris are 
worthily embalmed in their folk-songs. 
which also mirror the chequered national 
history of the valley. They correspond to the 
dvscription of folk-songs of Paul Lafargue, 
“the Russian poet; “The fo k-song is the 
true, original and natural expression ot the 
people’s soul, its companion in joy and sorrow, 
the encyclopaedia of its religion, the philo- 
sophy. the treasure-house to which it 
commits its faith, its family and national 
history.” The folk-song is. of course, part of 
tolk culture, which 1s distinct from that of 
cities. 


Variety : 


Kashmiri folk-songs are current in almost 
cvery Kashmiri homc, particularly in the 
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rural areas. The songs present considerable 
variety in theme, content and form The 
broad classification of the songs 1s : (1) Love 
songs (Lol-gevin). (2) Dance songs, (Ruf) 
(3) Pastoral songs. (4) Boatmen’s songs. (5) 
Spring songs (Sont gevun), (6) Harvest songs 
(Lunnuk gevun): (7) Children’s portings sun gs 
(Gindan gevun ): (8) Wedding songs 
(Vanvun) (9) Sacred Thread ceremony songs 
(Yagnopavit gevtn), (10) Semi-mystic songs 
(current among the village holy men). (11) 
Opera songs (Band Jashan), (12) Dancer's 
songs (Bach Nagma Jashan). (13) Ballads 
(callea Bath or Kath, literally meaning 
stories), (14) Cradle songs, lullaby. nursery 
rhymes (called Za/visi, meaning, to lull), and 
(19) Dirges (van). 


Besides the boatmen’s songs. mecntione 
already, there are songs galore sung to the 
accompaniment cof certain occupations, seed- 


sowers, harvesters, embroiderers, papier- 
mache makers, saffron reapers, shvpherts, 
village belles fetching water, grinding. 


spinning yarn, or stacking Paddy, or labourers 
doing the chores, sing their different occup- 
ational toik-songs in chorus. 


Yet others are sung as lullabies or cradle- 
songs. or at the birth and the naming of a 
child or at its circumcision (in the case of 
Muslims) or the ‘sacred thread’ (Hindu) 
cerumonies. Then there are wedd ing songs sung 
in chorus by women at and before a rnarriage 
ceremony. Dirges, known as van, are recited 
in chorus by women of the family after the 
death of old persons. Vaiegatud beauties of 
Nature that surround the countryside form 
the theme of many a jJolk-song. Practically 
nothing is beyond the scope cf the versical 
rendiring of the rustic Muse, frum subtle. 
philosophical thoughts to the 
tragedy of love. 


remance and 


An important ingredint or 
the folk-song may have diction, 


foik culture, 
centiunt and 
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tone that differentiate it from the city 
product. Yet each form of song is suited to 
its theme, be it light, serious or any other. 
In most love songs, the woman offers her 
heart—the plaints and the outpourings of an 
unfathomable, jilted heart. Unlike the Dogra 
or Rajput heroines, the Kashmiri heroine 
is mostly the spirit of love and Beauty, 
rarely the mother of heroes. There are no 
songs about the lives of the brave queens, 
Didda or Kota Rani. who saved the country 
in their respective times. The folk-songs thus 
mostly speak of the moods of love, marriage 
and other family occasions, the beauty 
of the seasons or the~Elysian environment 
of the valley. And, generally, they are racy, 
rhythmic and vivacious—latterly, justly 
popularised by the TV all over India. The 
exquisite singing quality of the songs is often 
appreciated by the visitor—even though 
his ear may not be attuned to the Kashmiri 
language—when he hears the village belles, 
harvesters, craftsmen, boatmen or children 
recite them in happy chorus. 


Many Themes : 


The predominant theme of fo'k-<songs is a 
woman's touching plaint atout her strayed 
lover who has deserted her. A typical love 
song 1s : 

O, Jou must tell me, 
Where my boy has gone. 
Is he 4 fountain in life’s gard n, 


Or, &@ 


nectar, ° 
and delicious ? 


well of 
sweet 


Spring 15 the colourful scason when 
fruit trees look resplendent in thcir variega- 
ted blossoms and the shzpherd girl addresses 
the Marg ( a mountain meadow ) : 


have all 
blossomed forth, 


Far off forests 


Hast thou not hcard of me, my love ? 


Mountain lakes like Tar Sar 
are full of flowers, 


Hast thou not heard of me. my love ? 


These are but excerpts from romantic 
love-songs: replete with beautiful imagery: 
invoked by the folk bard from the lovely 
environs of the ‘Paradise of the Indies’. The 
imagination of the folk bard rises to poetic 
heights in cradle songs. The peasant mother, 
comparing the apple of her eye to her loved 
ear ring. recites : 


I rock thee. my ear-ring, I rock thee, 
Thou are the God of Love at evening. 
And the sun at early morning: 


I rock thee, my ear-ring, I rock thee. 


Rural women, plying the spinning wheel, 
sweetly hum songs such as : 


On my mat in my home is perched 
my spinning wheel, 


I wheel it and weave threads out of it. 


The serpentine and calm flowing river of 
the Happy Valley, the Jhelum, forms the just 
theme of the songs, like : 


O thou slow-motioned Jhelum: 


For thee. let me devote my all, 
O Jhelum : 
How great is thy stateliness © 
For thee, let me devote my all, 
O Jhelum. 


The peasant women sing praises of the 
majestic tree of Kashmir, the Chinar, whost 
beautiful leaf recurs in the lovely motifs uf 
the Valley's manifold art products : 


To me, O Chinar leaf, 


my love has sent thee, 


My all, O Gupid, shall 1 
sacrifice for thee, 
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Thou art, O Chinar leaf, 
a prince of beauty, 


My all, O Cupid, shall 1 
sacrifice for thee. 


Saffron of Kashmir is well-known in song 
and legend. The saffron fields of Pampore, in 
the vicinity of Srinagar, are famous. While 
picking the saffron flowers, peasants men 
and women—sing : 

Towards Pampore went 

away my darling, 

Saffron flowers caught him 

in fragrant embrace. 


O., he is there, and ah me ' 
I am here. 

When, where, O God, would 
I see his face ? 


The labouring folk enjoy the loved product 
of their toil but soon the usufruct goes to the 
contractor's store, and they feel the poignant 
separation of the enchanting flower : 


How pink is saffron’s Colour; 


Collecting it into heaps we 
are bathed in sweat, 


Soon. too soon, it will be 
hurried to the city, 


Enjoy its glorious view. O Samad, 


How pink is saffron’s colour : 


The touching refrain of the song is 
reminiscent of the wonderful view of the 
saffron blossom which--is enthralling in full 
moon"or at sunrise’ or stinset. 


Saffron-pilferers, actual or aspirant, lustily 
shout the humorous doggerel : 
At Pampore are the saffron fields, 
Bare-footed 1 shall steal saffron; 
My Pir lives at Vijibrar. 
Why should I run there ? 


The incomparable beauty of the saffron 
flower excites the folk-bard to sing the village 
belle’s conceit : 


Proud of thyself art thou, 
O saffron flower; 
Far lovelier than thee am 1. 


O saffron flower : 


Of weddings, etc. 


The wedding songs (Vanvun) are sung by 
Muslim and Hindu women in villages and 
towns, but there are differences between the 
two in diction, etc. The Muslim songs are 
weighted with Persian words, whereas those 
of the Hindus have much of the Sanskrit 
vocabulary and the tunes recall Vedic chants, 
which is specially true of the Yagnopavit 
(sacred thread ceremony) and Hindu wedding 
songs. The dirges (Van) of Hindus and 
Muslim—again, sung by women—present 
si)milar differences of diction and style. 


In a Muslim wedding song, the 


bridegroom's mother leads the chorus : 
You damsels, 
here tonight, 


pretty 
stay 
O do sing in honour of 
the Sultan of India. 


His wife's people claim him 
as their own, 


shall decorate his 
bed with mica, 


But I 


The beauty of the bride is sung by the 
rustic muse in befitting terms : 


Our belle is robed in muslin, 

O maid *! who has dressed you ? 

Your teeth are so many Pearls, 

Who has delved them from the sa” 
You are a dealer in gems, 


O imaid ! who has dressed vou ? 
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In another marriage song the bride's 


mother welcomes the brid. groom : 


Live long, O groom. live long. 

O come ur our stairs, 

I shall adorn thy sword with the 
lotus, 

O come up our stairs, 


Whercas the apricot is the symbol of 
the bridc, the rose is the emblem of the 
bridegroom in a wedding song which is at 
the same time a prayer : 


May this rose blossomft orth, O God ' 


And may this blessed streamlet run 
on. O God. 


The Barat ( marriage procession ) invites 
analogics with royal occasions. 


This Durbar ( family ) is blessed for thc 
first timc. Today the Sarkar ( i.e.. the 
bride’ s father ) awaits the Barat. 

He hardly believes his eyes. 
God has blessed him. 


The Muslim girl, about to sign the Nshah 
( marriage contract )is told to be ‘wary’ to 
what is written down.’ and she is advised : 


Pampered child, give up pranks now, 
You are our houri,; 

But, as daughter, you are another's 
property. 


The birth of a son is an occasion that 
calls for festiviticvs and songs among the 
Hindus and Muslims. Joyous songs recall the 
Hindu mother’s travails, culminating in the 
happy event : 


To beget you, { observed fasts on 
Chaturdashis and Sundays, 


Suffering tribulations, was born my 
darling, 


I called you, Barkhordar 
{ the fillial one ) 


Greeetings poured in from all sides. 
And we started feasting everybody. 
On the third day, I roasted ?0 kilos 
of linseed in butter and fruit, 


And sent presents and greetings to my 
parents, 


What delicacius didn’t I cook ? 
For you I procured lovely clothes, 


And gave alms to Brahmins 
astrologers, 


and 


The Muslim song celebrating the birth of 
a son. runs thema tically on the same lines, 
except that the Chaturdashi( 14th day of the 
lunar fortnight ) fast and Brahmins arc not 
mentioned, and the conclusion is different : 
I thanked 


When you were born, 


Allah, 


1 whispered the 
in your ears, 


wcret of Islam 


And named you Diljan ( darling ). 


The Mundan (a child's first hair cutting) 
cercmony is the occasion for songs in which 
the child is idolised and adored : 


We will crop your hair with a golden 
razor, 


King of Misr ( Egypt ). I sacrifice 
myself for thec. 


We will load you with precious 


Jewels, 


And b:deck your ( hairless \ chin 
with pearls. 


Romantic ballads, originally sung by the 
peasantry, and passed on by word of mouth. 
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have had and continue to have universal 
appeal among the Kashmiri folk Manr lines 
from these arc on the lips of villagers. They 
sing the highly contemplative lines from 


Shirin K husroo ballad : 
Maddened by bewitching Shirin, 
Khusroo went to batter the mountain, 
To whom did this world prove faithful ? 
Alas, who kil'ed vou, you lost one ? 
The legendary lovers of “Himal and Nagi- 
ray” the typical folk-tale of Kashmir. are 


recalled in a wedding song. the couple 
compared to them thus : 


Nagirav will take his seat on ths golden 


carpet, 
And take away Himal in the jewelled 
palanquin. 

Or, the bridegroom may be addressed 


effusively, the Nagiray analogy kept up 


affectionately : 
The rose has bloomed in the spring, 
Darling, who led you over here ? 
Nagiray has come for Hima!, 
Waving your tuft, you enter our gate, 


Which way did vou come, Bombur 
tbee), for the rcse? 

J will swing ycu in the cradle, 

I have illuminated the hcuse for you, 


And bedecked Himal for you. 


= Ruf (or dance) songs are delightful to 
watch and hear when groups of girls or 
women stand in rows, intcr'inking their arms 
round each other's waist and move forwards 
and backwards, giving themszives a heaving 
motion. They may recite only a couplet in 
chorus, like : 
Awake, awake, O sweet hyacinth, 


Come on; let us dance. © 


hyacinth. 


Sweet 


Dirges are sung by women in the chorus 
after the death of a fairly old person in the 


family. The poignant humour of a dirge 


can be telling as in : 


The Hakim came and came, 
the patient ‘seemingly improved. 


The pyre will be made from sandal wood. 


There is a rich variety of pastoral songs, 
which are simple and chaste, and acquire a 
singular charm when sung in chorus by village 
belles during the harvesting season, when 
nature is replete with her bounties. Folk- 
lorists divide pastoral songs of Kashmir into 
two categories those sung in Kashmiri by 
the shepherds of Kashmir, and the ones 
recited by Gujjars in their own dialect. The 
bounties of the spring and the mountain 
meadows in blossom are the favourite topics 
of the pastoral songs. Cowboys and 
shepherdesses— whether Kashmiris of the 
Valley or Gujjars tending their flocks in 
upland meadows —returning with their herds 
in the evenings, also sing these songs, singly or 
in chorus. 


The unique characteristic of intricate 
vowel sounds coupled with liquid consonants 
of the Kashmiri language is reflected in its 
folk-songs, rendering them sweet in tone and 
alliterative in form. The simplicity of the 
theme of the folk-songs is matched by the 
imaginative poetic fervour and no definite 
verse forms have hampered the inspiration of 
the poct of the people. 


The Himalayan Muse sings through the 
folk-songs of Kashmir, fresh, lucid and chaste, 
and rich in rhythm and vitality. The tender- 
footed Kashmiri belles. singing the dance- 
songs at harvest time or on festive occasions, 
and dancing the rufh in rhythmic movement 
with interlocked arms, evince the physical 
expression of the inner response of Kashmiris 
to the joy and beauty of nature around them. 
In their dance and song, as well as in the folk- 
tales, are thus embodied the heritage of 
Kashmiris dynamic though chequered past and 
the spirit of beauty vibrating through the 
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sublime and thz variegated, bountiful aspects 
of the Himalayan mountain and meadow. 


Dogri Folklore : 


The folklore of ‘Dogra Desh’ (Jammu. 
Chamba, Kangru, etc., which used to be one 
region) consists—as elsewhere in India—of 
folktales. folksongs, ballads. proverbs and 
riddles. Along with folk music. these have 
fulfilled the role of a living tradition for the 
Dogras for hundreds of years, providing 
entertainment garncred with instruction. 
Rooted in the soil and reflecting accurately 
the life and aspirations of the common folk, 
the Dogri folklore has not only provided the 
pre-eminent m.ans of creative self-expression 
of the people but has preserved the experiences, 
vaiues and beliefs (myths, customs, ctc.) of 
the people. It epitomises. the chequered 
history of the Dogra Desh, which has stood 
like a rock through the vicissitudes of time. 


Folk-tales, ballads, etc : 


Dogri folk-tales present an interusting 
spuctrum, there being cxtant at least a dozen 
types. Like the tales elsewhere in the State. 
or in the rest of India, these tales are the 
‘myths of the race,’ overflowing with events 
of all kinds, enjoying whose recitation the 
listener traditionally suspends his or her 
disbelief for the moment in the manner in 
which the natural intermingles the 
supernatural. 


with 


Many of the Dogri folk-tales have a 
didactic bias. The tale, ‘Kamnadi Hadi’, 
illustrates picturesquely that there is no limit 
to a man’s avarice for wealth—to satiate 
which the protagonist commits the worst 
depredations against his fellow man. In the 
tale, ‘Praja de Bhag', faith transcends the 
direst vicissitudes. Some tales are like riddles; 
the plot as it unfolds solves each one of them. 
‘Asal Mal’ has three characters which are 
type-cast; one who can never keep a secret, 
one who does but gives in under pressure to 
leak it out, and the third, one who retains 


the confidence, unto the last. ’.Jahta Masan”, 
another Dogri folktale, has a swipe at 
belicfs based on superstition and irrational 
fears of ‘Bhoot-preet’— ghosts and ghouls. 


Pride and prejudicc. horoism and dcetcat, 
feature dramatically in other tals. A prince 
falls in love with a princess who:e clan 
has a feud with his own. They meet in sccret 
under the cover of darkness and on cne such 
night, the lover kidnaps the princess. When 
she tclls him that her mother had been 
similarly kidnapped by hor father. the princc 
is suddenly dissillusioned. He murdcrs the 
princess when she falls asleep. He does 
so, for he thinks that if he has a daughtcr 
by hers she will dishonour the clan 
similar way. The father of the 
has the prince arrested. When the 
teljs the king what motivated him to H&kill 
his beloved. the king understands the 
Rajput sentiment of honour that prompted 
the prince, and for gives him. He offers him 
the hand of his younger daughter in marriage 
but she prefers dcath (by suicide) to marrying 


in a 
princess 
prince 


one who had murdered her sister in clod 
blood. Such macabrv tales are replets with 
romance in the background of intrigue, 


murdcr, vengeance and treachery. In another 
horror tale, (‘Udnoon’), a brother murders 
lis sister in order te placate his wife. The 
murdered sister's soul sprouts into a mango. 
tree. A soldier approaches the tree to pluck 
a mango. The soul of the sister finds tongue 
and murmurs : 


Raj de sepfahiva, amba nrahin trod, 
Dali nahin marod, 
Sakey bhaiye bahen mari, 


So addta dor. 


( O Raja's soldier, don’t pluck the mango. 
Real brother killed his sister and dyed 
the siceet with ber blood.) 

At the other end of the scale are tales in 
which gods and goddesses of the Hindu 
Pantheon, like Shiva, Parvati and Ganesha, 
mix with mortals; or else, the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata episodes are featured in 
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the tales. There are humorous stories to make 


the hearers laugh. These popular tales 
CLala’. ‘Doomka Lada’, ‘Sheikh Chilly’, 
‘Kubey ki Lat’, etc.) provide fun and 


merriment to the simple common folk, whose 
lives otherwise arc as hard and rugged as the 
rough terrain in which they live. There is 
Harishchandra type «cf monarch whose 
charity knows no limits; gods and 
goddcsses assume human forms to frolic with 
the mortals ur teach them, lasting lessons. 
Buried infants sprout forth as fruit trees 
or sweet-smelling flowers. Ashes of the dead. 
when sprinkled with amrita (nectar), assume 
human form. There are Nagas (or snakes) 
as in Kashmiri tales and these find tongue 
just as other animals do, or even trees; rivers 
are vouchsafed the gift of specch in that 
world of make-believe where nothing is 
impossibie. Not only the magic carpet but 
the wooden horse flies into the sky. 


There are numerous proverbs and riddles 
galore, along with idioms and sayings. These 
have preserved the folk wisdom from time 
immemorial and enshrine the down-to-earth 
philosophy of life of a simple people whose 
characteristic customs and beliefs form 
a colourful strand in the vast and varied 
tapestry that is India. 


The Dogras are justly proud of their 
glorious contribution to India’s military 
history. in having extended the country's 
frontiers many thousands of miles further 
north to the very borders of central Asia 
and Tibet. Consistent with the Dogra martial 
tradition; which has a fund of episodes 
comparable with the heroic deeds of 
Rajasthan, many songs and ballads—recount 
the exploits of heroes, some portraying the 
conflict between love and duty in a telling 


manner and others depicting the ravages 
of war. 

The lore connected with heroes like 
General Zorawar Singh (who has been 


described by some historians as the greatest 


General of the 19th century) and his associates, 
Wazir Ratno and Basti Ram. Raj Singh, 
Ram Singh and many other heroes, like 
Mian Dido, has strong appeal the in Jammu and 
outlying provinces. These ballads, called 
‘bars’, recount the thrilling episodes of Dogra 
heroes who sacrificed their all to uphold the 
honour of their family and country. 


Pertaining to war and heroism displayed 
on the war front, these ballads arc sung to the 
accompaniment of a small. drum. called 
Dafphis. Noted for their dancing rhythm, 
singing tone and running metre, as also for 
their liveliness and vitality, the ballads 
relate the stories in such a way that these 
become vivid and live to the listeners. 


The ballad of Dedoo Jamwatl who fought 
against the Sikhs to the bitter end is a 
stirring tale. the Dogra language, which is 
replete with hard as well as liquid consonants, 
lending realism to the din and clamour of the 
battles. The longest ballad relates to the 
exploits of thc legendary hero. Gugoo, who 
fought against the Nagas, married a princess 
from Bengal and waged a ‘one but successful 
bottle with the Sultan of Ghaznavi over a cow 
belonging to a widow. The bars of Ram Singh 
Pathania, Raja Gopichand and Raja Bhartihari 
are other outstanding examples of this type 
of folk literary genre. Romantic ballads like 
‘Hans Morni’ and ‘Rup Basant’ are 
comparable in their treatment and content 
to punjab’s culebrated counterparts— ‘Hcer 
Ranjha’ and ‘Sohni Mehwal’. 


Sung at fairs and festivals : 


A fair is held every year at the Samadhi 
—the monument raised to Baw (saint) Jitto. 
Similar fairs at held shrines of other heroes 
and one hears Karaks. Containing praises of 
ther valour and martyrdom. Probably 
the most representative fair, the Ghar 
fair—visited by over a lakh people on Kartika 
poornima (full moon night of the month of 
Kartika) —commemorates the celebrated 
saintmartyr. Bawt Jitto. who lived ahout 
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500 years ago. The fair is enlivened with 
devotional singing and dancing. The Karak 
of Bawa Jitto recalls his touching story, how 
he tried to resist the rapacious landlord's 
attempt to carry away three-fourths of the 
produce from the barren land which Jitto and 
his associate, Isso M2gh, had reclaimed, 
and of which, as stipulated, the landlord was 
to take only one-fourth when the landlord's 
men started carting away the produce, Jitto 
struck his sharp sickle into*his own bosoms, 
bleeding profusely on the crop heap. 
His assistant, Isso megh, and his teen- 
aged daughter, also committed suicide, Later, 
a Samadhi was installed at the place and 
p.ople Jammu and outlying areas, have b-en 
traditionally coming to the hallowed spot for 
making offerings. 


Bawa Jitto’s is a moving ballad andt ouches 


dramatic heights, as when he addresses the 
landlord : 


O mehra, you can't eat dry wheat, 
So. I mix my blood with it. 


And, then, the ballad goes on : 


Bawa thrust the sickle into his breast, 
His body shook on the heap of wheat, 
And birds made a big noise. 


The Dogri folklore is closely connected 
with the religious shrines in Jammu and 
Kangra. Each DIBhet@a. containing praises, 
prayers and descriptions of deities, is pegged 
on a particular shrine, telling the story of 
each deity and its association with the sacred 
place. The exploits of cach deity inevitably 
culminate in the triumph of good over evil. 
These Bhetas are sung with extreme devotion 
even as Muslims recite the ‘Naat’ at the 
shrines connected with the saints. 


The better known Tiraths (shrines) which 
are the venue of these pilgrimages are ¢ 
Vaishno Bhagwati Jammu}, Jwaia Bhagwati 


(Kangra), Kalka (Bahu Fort, 
Harmandir ( Samba, Jammu), 
(Samba). Baij Nath (Kangra) and Sidh 
Mahadev ( Chenani, Jammu). The Dhol 
and other drums are beaten with gusto, to 
the accompaniment of these songs. Earthen 
pitchers arc used to sonic advantage with 
Bhajans and religious songs, which continue 
to have strong appeal in rural areas. The 
dance songs: sung in chorus at fairs and 
festivals, acquire a singular charm in the 
prevalent festive atmosphere. 


Jammu’, 
Parmandal 


There are songs known as Gujari, singing 
of the fun and divine romance between Lord 
Krishna and the Gopis. Of the mystic songs, 
the most important are those which ore sung 
by a Garhima drummer to invoke the 
guardian spirit in a Dival/a, a conjuror who 
undertakes to exercise ghosts from patients. 
Many other songs are devotional in character. 
A famous song, suffused with picturesque 


imagery to the goddess Jawalamukhi, runs 
thus : 


O Mother Jwala, dwelling amidst the 
mountains, 


Fulfil our innermost desires. 

A bright red garment adorns your body, 
And, on your forehead is the yellow 
saffron mark, 

The five-hued shawl covers your head, 


Its edges 
embroidery. 


shimmering with golden 


O Mother Jwala, dwelling amidst the 
mountains, 


Fulfil our innermost desires. 


From all corners of 
O Mother, 


Pilgrims come and sing your praises. 


the earth, 


Having bowed before your shrine, 


All their cravings are satisfied, 
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O mother Jwala .ceceeesrseeeres 


Brahma, the creator. recites the Vedas 
before you, 


And Shankar meditates upon you amidst 
the mountains ; 


The devotee who sings your praises, 
Is surely granted his heart’s desire. 
O mother Jwala 


The folk bard may just weave humour into 
words for fun and for taking off the tedium 
of the pilgrim’s journey, like : 


Let us also to the Ghagwal fair, 

But the purse is quitc empty. 

It doesn’t matter. 

Chatting walking, we do the journey, 
And reach there, 

In the small hours. 


Representative : 


The folk-songs of Dogra Desh represent 
Dogri life in all its aspects, musically and more 
fully than any other type of folk literature. 
There are songs from birth to death, called 
Samskar geet songs connected with rituals. 
These cover the whole span of human 
existence : bihuwss, sung on the occasion of 
the birth of an infant and Johanis, for the 
occasion of death, rendered in a dirge like 
movement. Then there are Veetas, suttaras, 
thais, ‘naratte, gujarits, aratis. bisgnpates, 
chhinjan, dholarus, baramah and other songs. 
Whether these are -songs of love (themes of 
separation end longing being predominant 
as in those of Kashmir I, work songs 
sung collectively by men and women 
at work in fields or forests 
(gharlods and /odis), religious lore (mystic 
and semi-mystic songs), wedding songs 
(suhays, ghori, chhands, sithanis and bols. 
ditties that go with dances, or songs 
connected with fairs and festivals, their 
diction is simple and direct and the rhythm 
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is characteristic. cemanating a delightful 
exuberance combined with great sensitivity. 
Then there arc gongs ~- about sports or 
depicting funny situations or merely playing 
up the repartees of the lycal wit. 


The decorative devices of rhyme, 
rhythm-alliterat:on, assonance and liquid 
consonants are employed by the folk bard 
to make the songs musical. Living as they 
do amidst rugged hills and barren slopes: the 
musical expression of the Dogri folk is rugged 
and rugged and rough, and yetit has an 
appeal all its own. In musical terms, the 
Dogri-pahari songs are broadly classified 
under the trinity of Pahari, Durga and 
Lhanioti ragas. which are well-known in 
Hindustani classical music. The usual accom- 
paniment to the songs is the flute, whose 
haunting notes enhance the rugged beauty 
of the songs. The Dogri folk-song in its myriad 
forms is the epitome of the creative self- 
expression of the simple and straightforward, 
martial people. 


Love may not be the predominant theme 
in the ballads. but the songs of love are 
suffused with emotion, as deep-felt as it is 
spontaneous. Love springs with native 
vigour in a thousand songs. which are 
uninhibited outpourings of the heart in words 
full of sweetnes and romance. These beautiful 
songs enshrine such immortal stories as those 
of Raja of Guler and Panno Guijjari, of the 
Mian, a Rajput chief and a cobbler woman, 
and of Raja Amirchand and Chhambi. The 
romance of Prithi Singh and Inder Devi 
furnishes the latter's plaint : 


My love, Prithi Singh, 
Whence have the dark clouds come ? 


And, Inder Devi, Park clouds overwhelm 
the heart, 


The eyes are raining cool waters. 


The lover's flute in the wood may be 
beckoning the comely lass to the stealthy 
Jove tryst : 
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Lover’s flute is playing, 
The belle leaves her home, 


On the pretext of fetching water. 


The Dogri love song can match any similar 
lyric from India for a romantic freshness of 
the spirit and depth of feeling for nature : 


If the husband dics, one can make do, 
How is one to live, if the lover dies ? 

If the robe is torn, one can stitch it. 
How is one to patch the tear in the 
skics ? 

My mecting with you is 

Like the movement of dusk, 

Like the dew of the morning, 

Like the wave of the Ganga, 

Like the Kumbh mela. 


In a well-known Dogra lyric ( O Dagebasz 
Manuan). ‘‘O my deceitful love”, the 
frustroted beloved takes her lover to task for 
his indifference, but as is typical of folk-songs 
of ‘Jammu and Kashmir, there is no exhibition 
of unrestrained emotion or passion. The pangs 
of dejection find touching expression in the 
contcxt of an appcaling homely atmosphere 
in the song: 


The happy world moves on and on. 


But broken is my love at dawn. 


How do the broken-hearted live under 
the sun, 


O my deceitful love ? 

Combs are sold in the market-strcet, 
And I am grown thin like a broken reed; 
Pray tell me how my case to plead. 
Oemy deceitful Love. 


Thou knowest where arc 
dates, 


sold declicious 


Love is blind and faces all fates; 


See how in thy 
states 


thrall I'm in a sad 


O my deceitful love. 


Mirror of life : 


The wedding songs are sung in happy 
chorus by the ladies welcoming the bride- 
groom. The wish for a partner in life, thus 
expressed by a girl in a song, is addressed to 
her father : 


My dear father, 

You are mature and wise, 
Therefore look out for, 

A good patrner for me. 


The following qauatrain expresses her 


longing beautifully : 


My dear father, 
Listen to my request, 


I want a spouse like Rama; 


Help me in this quest, 


By the time the daughter reaches the 
marriageable age, the air of romance is 
disturbed by the fears of the demands of 


dowry that may be made by the in-law 
folk : 


The daughter s father is poor, 

The mother is distraught, 

The daughter is marriageable, 

The apprehension is. 

That the groom will demand dowry. 
Oh God ' please have mercy, 


So that our daughter is wed, 
and our honour and prestige arc 
preserved. 


Life generally, is not a bed of roses for the 
Dogra woman, after marriage. Hers is a life of 
sufferings. borne patiently : 


I have to sweat in the fic!d, guard it 
from birds and animals, 


And then, I have to spin at home. 
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Ihave to fetch water from a long 
distanexs 

And, my fect get sores. 

Tell me. O my sister, with whom am 

I to discuss: 


My tale of suffering and hardship ? 


There are other sad songs too, like 
deploring the hapless statc a father who still 
ha 3 n unwed daughter on his hands : 

The arch of Lahori gate is high, 

None, apssing through. needs bow his 
head. 

But a father whose daughter is not 
so far wed, 

Has to tow his head even there. 

The suffering. however temporary of the 
lonely but courageous wife whose hushand 
has gone hunting, is depicted in unrhymed, 
blank verse, sung by the people of the Kandi 
Iiaqa with cheir forefingers thrust in their 
ears. The song, whose alliterative refrain 
alone rhymes, runs : 

Js he he he han 

Ji he he ke han, 

I'm all alone today. 

Tomorrow alone my I'll be, 

How many times may I call my 
neighbour? 


Sbe might be busy in her own wav. 


J: he he he han 

Js hee hee hee. 

He has gone out to hunt 
Lions roar across the nullah 
Guns f'ash and boom at hand 
But I remain undaunted. 

More often than not. the Dogra woman's 
husband would be in the army, a long 
distance away. She repairs to the patwars to 
request him to write a letter for her but he 
does not oblige- and. she would sing her 
plaint 1 
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I am sick of separation, my love, 

I am sick of gcparation, 

I entreat the Pafwar; againand again, 

To write a letter for me, but he refuses. 

So you leave the army and return home. 

The Dori original, emphasising the emotional 

content of the mood of separation, reads : 

Tera miga lagada i manda, O _ gadda, 

Tera miga lagada $ manda, 


Eh Patwari migi bhat 
dinda;s 


Sau Sau karnian Chanda. 


rehyuwun Tikhi 


And then she complains of the army : 
Kehsi bana: Rama, 


Jange di chakri. 


(Why, O God Rama, have you created 
a permanent institution like the Army ?) 


In another song, the mood of separation, 


is depicted beautifully : 
I prefer death to separation, 
I am afraid of people's glances ; 


They will covet my youth, 
Like birds failing upon a ruit-laden 
tree. 


The pithy Dogri original reads : 
Jobana dabuta jhuli-jhuli Paunda, 


Te bahs jaude najran de dar. 


The army, however. is anh institution 
that is in the blood of the Dogras and 
provides employment to the majority of the 
youth. The Dogras man one of the biggest 
segments of the Indian army; in which they 
have distinguished themselves through the 
two world wars. followed ty achievements 
to thir credit in the wars with Pakistan. 
‘The service of the young folks in the armv 
inevitably entails long periods of separation 
from their loved ones. Dogra-Pahari songs. 
eloquently express the sufferings borne by the 
women. like like this one. 
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The cvening lengthens, 


The birds and 
home, 


insects have hurried 


Where have you tarried for the night, 
O my beloved. from a far country ? 
Standing on the footpath I call to you 
a thousand times, 


My eyes weep a pitcherful of tears, 


Where have you tarried for the night, 

O my beloved from a far country ? 

It is the month of Phalgun, 

And the flowers are in full bloom, 

But without you every mountain ridge 

scems‘ bare and desolatc. 

How have you forgotten me at such 
a time, 

Where have you tarried for the night, 

O my beloved from a far country ? 


Coming to the modern times, there are songs, 
which are down-to-earth like the one which 
commends savings certificates : 


In twelve years’ time, 
The amount will be one and half, 
Ten will become fifteen 


With which money Manoo can be 
educated, 

And, besides, a plot of land will be 

purchased. 


The anonymous folk hard sang of the 
advent of freedom when the country was 
finally shaking off the yoke of slavery : 

Clothes I wash and put them ons 

For we lave won self-government, 
We have bidden good-bye to serfdom, 
We have won freedom, 


A g orious chapter opens tor the poor. 


The muse of ‘Dougra ‘Desh’ sings through 
her folk songs. ballads and the tales of valour 


and courage. echoing and re-echoing in the 
beautiful hills and valleys stretching from 
western Jammu all the way to eastern 
Himachal Pradesh. The songs and dancesand 
other folklore of Jammu and surrounding 
areas are well preserved. Five hundred Dogri 
folktales including some from the Chamba 
Valley, have been published so far. In 1959, 
Dogra Mandal, Delhi published a selection of 
nine Dogri folk-tales edited by Bansi Lal Gupta. 
The Dogri Sanstha Jammu, also brought out, 
a collection of folk-tales entitled “Ek Ha 
Raja” (i. e.. “Ek Raja,” in Hindi, or “There 
was a Raja”). Dogri folk literature has 
provided entertainment and sustained means 
for creative expression to the Dogras for 
hundreds of years. It offers immense possi- 
bilities for rescarch to the philologist, the 
historian and the linguist. The Jammu and 
Kashmir Academy of Art. Culture and 
Languagzs, has rendered signal service to the 
cause of folklore through publishing ten 
collections of Dogri folk-songs. seven compila- 
tions of folk-tales, and one volume each of 
Dogri idioms and proverbs. plus a number of 
other essays in this field. The Academy 
also brought out a book in Urdu (translation 
of ‘Dogri Folklore and Pahari Art’ by 
Professor Nilambar Dev. Sharma). 


LADAKHI FOLKLORE 


The magic land of legend and love, Ladakh 
is inhabited by an cssentially mirth-loving 
people. In the land of incongruities: that is 
Ladakh, the harsh, barren terrain remarkable 
for its climatic rigours, the people of Ladakh 
are full of life, fun and gay abandon: hardly 
m-tched anywhere else in India. And yet 
they arc extremely conservative and 
traditional. The ways of life of Ladakhis 
today are very much the samc as they were 
more than two thousand years ago. 


The inhabitants of Ladakh are a peculiar 
race. They callthemsclves Bot-Pa and speak 
Thoir rcligion Gs a 


a Tibetan language. 
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modified form of Buddhism. Fa-Hien.. who 
travelled (400 A. D.) for over a month in 
this mountainous region, found Buddhism 
flourishing as the sole religion. According to 
him, the king of Kie-Chha (IKKha-Cham or 
‘snow-land') celebrated the great quinquennial 
assembly of the Sramanas. an institution 
established by Ashoka. This ceremony was 
conducted with solemnity and splendour 
and lasted for a whole month, 
hundreds of Sramanas taking part in it. In 
the Buddhism of Ladakh, Fa-Hien saw 
nothing very much different from Indian 
Buddhism except for one striking characteri- 
stic—the prayer wheel which the Ruddhi-s ts 
of this exotic land use to this dav. These are 
revolving cylinders, an emhlem also appearing 
on the coins of the ancient Scyvth'an princes. 


The entire population of Ladakh j< divid 
communities, the Champas oer nomads andi nto 
the Ladakhis proper. There is no inter- 
marriage between the two communities but 
the songs .and dances, going tack to many 
Years, are common. The nomadic Champas 
follow pastoral pureuits on the upland vallevs 
which are too high for cultivation. The 
Ladakhis are main’y engaged in agriculture, 
cuitivating tiny holdings of land. The colte- 
ction of go!ld—found bv washing the sands of 
the Indus and the Shavok rivers—has heen 
well nigh obstructed by a superstitious belicf 
that the lumps of native gold ‘belong to the 
genii of the spot. who would severely punish 
the human appropriation of their treasures.’ 


Superstitions and traditions guiding 
their lives, the wants of Ladakhis ares 
however. few. They are content to lead 
a modest and «imple life. Their food and 
dress are the simple<t—suited to their land 
and climate. Thick barley cakes. or barley 
moistened with water, constitutes their 
=tap'e dict Like their songs and dances. some 
going back to the pre-Puddhi-t era, the staple 
food and the rest of the paraphernalia of their 


ancient mode of living. have been maintained 
right through the ages with practically negli- 
gible transformation. 


The Ladakhis have their peculiar manner 
of making tea. A strong decoction of the 
tea leaves is mixed with soda, seasoned with 
salt- and some spice, and then churned with 
butter until it acquires a thick consistency. A 
middle-class Ladakhi easily consumes up to 
20 cups of this brew in a day. Another 
institution, peculiar to Ladakh, is the system 
of polyandry—confined to brothers who have 
one wife in common—which in its own way 
has been economically beneficial to the people. 
But for polyandry—though the old custom is 
on the way out, being frowned ons in the 
context of the changing social norms,—the 
people of Ladakh, with their poverty 
of natural could liardly have 
managed to survive as a moderately prosperous 
people. If polyandry has helped to 
conserve family resources and restrict 
the population, the fact that patrimony 
is never divided has also contributed to 
keep family property intact. These anti- 
quated customs and ways of life are under - 
going gradual! alterations with the winds 
of change sweeping these parts—Ladakh is 
recently (July 1977) elected the first woman 
member to the State Assembly from the rest 
of the State and the country. Besides, the 
obvious economic advantages accruing form 
tourism-Ladakh having become a popular 


resources, 


destination whith western and other 
tourists the people to people contacts are 
bound to produce considerable social 


benefits, though one can depend on the 
Ladakhis’ dogged determination to pursue 
their unique culture and retain their spiritual 
Philosophy. 


Feasts, Frolic and Dances : 


The people of Ladakh are indced unique 
in that they are extremely simples unaffected 
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ani unsuphisticated folk, very sociable and 
gay in their celebrations which go back to 
hundreds of years-in fact, these traits have 
endeared them’ to western tourists ever since 
the tourist boom started in 1975. The 
smallest event’ becomes with Ladakhis a 
pretext for a feast and song session 
which ends up with uproarious mirth and 
general drunkenness. They consume huge 
bowls of Chang their own country liquor, and 
sing and dance. 


On such occasions, Chong-g Lis that is, 
drinking songs are sung. fun and laughter 
abounding, and continuing until the last drop 
of Chang, served in huge bowls, is consumed-. 
The singer of the merry or drinking songs jis 
often accompanied by a fiddler and sometimes 
by a drum. 


Alexander Cunningham 
written : “Exhibitions of female dancers 
frequently form a principal part of an 
entertainment ; but the performers are more 
remarkable for their costume than for their 
graceful movements- “He detailed the 
occasions on which the entertainments are 
held : births, marriages and deaths. 


has however, 


is held one 
The 

the 
entertainment 


The birth-feast, Tsas-Ton:. 
week after the mother’s confinement. 
assembled relatives give presents to 
mother. Dinner ends with 
songs predominant and Chang over flowing. 
Ming-Ton is the naming feast, held exactly 
one year after birth of the child. The Lama 
blesses the child and gives it a name. Then, 
the relatives retire to the traditional 
entertainment of dinner and Chang and 
songs. 


Bag-Ton is the mariage feast, a formal 
affair. After the betrothal, the bridegroom 
goes for the ‘asking’ ceremony to the bride's 
house, with a bowl of Chung. He makes ua 
present to the mother of the bride About 
tcn days later, the relatives of both the 


] 
partics assemble at the bride's house and 
conduct her to the bridegroom's houses 
where a Lama performs the marriage 
ceremony. Then the whole party sits down 
to dinner and Chang. the supply of 


viands and and liquor plentiful this time. 
The entertainment lasts for several days, 
songs and dances galore—the period of the 
celebration depending upon the means of the 
bridegroom. Likewise. the circumstances of 
the families determine the entertainment that 
goes with the funeral feast Shid-Tonmn. 


The folk-songs range from beautiful 
songs. replete with melodies and alliterative 
turns of phrase and idiom, to coarse and bowdy 
songs. There are ancient songs, going back to 
pre-Buddhist times and beyond. These have 
been well preserved, by word of mouth, and 
contain a ‘number of archaic words, whose 
meaning may not be known to the lay singer. 


Thezsvast repertoire of Ladakhi folklore 
contains songs, overflowing with consonants 
and unmusical expressions. At the other end 
of the seale are songs that lend themselves 
easily to slow dancing movements. By and 
large, whether by content or style, the 
boundaries of the Ladakhi folk songs are not 
sharply delineated. What we may call 
sentimental songs or lyrics easily take on the 
shape of hymns and ntinstrel songs in Ladakh. 
Even with the peripheries, 
there are dance songs, court songs and songs 
associated with birth, wedding and dcath. 
Pre-Buddhist hymns, such as ballads in praise 
of Kesar, the legendary hero, are sung—to the 
accompaniment of music and dance—at the 
time of the spring or Kesar festivel. The folk 
songs of Ladakhis are simple (in thought and 
diction) + even as the anonvmous folk bard 


overlapping 


living in the exotic mountainous land. 


The tlok dances of Ladakh are of to types, 
those suffused vith theological stutf, and 
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those which have been evolved by communal 
practice over the years. There are ritual, 
ceremonial folk dances and social folk dances: 
both genres very pupular with the gay. 
pleasure-loving Ladakhis. 


Songs Galore : 


Romantic songs are favourites with the 
carefree Ladakhis. A maiden tending a flock 
of sheep on the mountain side sings a sentime- 
ntal ditty across the valley to a youth who is 
smilarly emploved : 

In the meadow, in the meadow, in the 
hishea meadow blows— 

Oh listen, lad. listen to my song.— 

A flower, far the sweetest that grows in 
field and garden, 

Ob listen, lad,oh listen to my song 


Thou mayst cuil the fower, sweetheart, 
thou mayst cull the tender flower. 


But thou shall not grasp it rudely in 
thine hand; 


Else it will wither ina moment, it will 
perish in an hour 

If thou, ruthless, dare to seize it in thine 
hand. 


Oh. but, lean the bosom towards it, it 
will nestle to thy soul. 

It will cling with tenderest 
round thine heart; 

Ah, lad, lean thy bosom towards it, 
it will grow into thy soul, 

And with a strong. yet tender tenrils, 
hold thine heart. 


tendrils 


The fiok-songs may he sung straight or 
recited in slow rhythm, to the tune of the 
music and the dancing foot. In what is called 
“The song of the girl of Sheh’, the girl «ings 
of her habitat, the lake and the castle, and 
the prince : 


On the hill in the back there is the 


chorten of white crystal 
In front there is lake, blue like a 


turquoise. 


On the shore flowers are in bloom, 
They grow in my fatherland together 
with its future. 

On the shore large yellow flowers are in 
bloom. 


In the castle of Sheh the milk 


(of abundance) flows, 
On the high summit there lives, 
The eloquent god of the Summit. 


Wherever our gracious prince goes, 


Oh god, protect his life. 


In the forbidding, bleak terrain of Ladakh, 
a bridge spanning the awesome gorge, perched 
high above the gurgling stream, is a dearly— 
loved blessing. The folk bard has song of the 
bridge that has to be preserved at all costs: 


Who-sver thinks evil of the bridge in his 
heart, 

Let his heart rot: 

Whoever stretches his hand towards it, 
Let his hand be cut off : 

Whoever harms it with his eye, 

May his eye become blind: 

Whoever dose any harm to the bridge, 


Mav that creature go to hell: 


Another ditty, that can be similarly recited 
or danced with, laments the transitoriness of 
the span of the Summer months and flowers 
but concludes on an epicurean note : 


The high one lives in high placs, 

Into all the heights of the sky. 
During the three Summer months, 
Whatever can b’oom, blosoms, 
Except in the three Summer months, 
Alas, there are no flowers: 

Besides this one life time. 


I shall not belong to my mother. 
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In this one lifetime, 
Whatever can be happy. is happy. 
Enjoy this one lifetime, 
As even you can enjoy it. 
Sang Songs 
Although the reign of Jigsmed Namgyal 
was extremely short, people still sing a song 
in praise of it ._ It runs as follows: 
If a castle ought to be called high, it is the 
castle Shukar. 
If a palace ought to be called high, it is the 
palace of Leh, 
On this height sits the Lord of All. 
On this summit of happiness4 sits Jigsmed 
Namgyal. 
As the four continents are filled with light, 
The earth is filled with grain. 
The good omens are fulfilled, 
The sun of happiness is risen. 
All the inhabitants of the strong’ castle 


are like a knot in their devotion to 


When thou goest to the lower land 
of the Mees, 
And scest all the beauties among its ladies. 
Then do not reject thy helpmate the 
land of men ! 


An ancient folk-song with the call-to- 
arms theme stirred the youth to action: 


You boys who, know to use the sling: 

go thee to war, 

You girls who know how to use the 
spindle, go to the war; 

Whoever can provide for himself, let him 
do so; 

Whoever cannot. let him be provided for 
at the castle of Ling * 

Whoever has a horse of his own, let him 
bring it ; 

Whoever has none, let him get one at the 
castle of ling: 


March off then towards the land of Hor, 
And the king shall march in front of you 


ର It 

religious custom. 2 f 
THis knot “480 Che R600 Gmens. Ee The conqueror Ladakh, Zorawar Singh, 
only oie who was the greatest general of Raja Gulab 


Singh, is also a legendary figure in Lada- 
khi folklore. After sub jugating Ladakh 
and Baltistan, General Zorawar Singh, 
at the head of 5000 and odd Dogra troops 
and Ladakhi recruits, launched his ex- 
pedition against Tibet, was wounded in 
the battle and died. The Ladakhis sing a 
song of Zorawar's wife, whom they belive 
to have accompanied her husband to 


This knot and the good omens are only one 
The joyful omens ‘are fulfilled; 
The sum of happiness is risen. 


From the celebrated “ saga of Kesars® the. 
legen lary hero. come2s' this- touching®: song 
of farewell from his wife, Bruguma, beseech- 
ing her lord not to forget her‘ in ‘the upper 
land of the gods: 


Oh! my clever king. 

When thou‘ goeststo the upper land of the 
gods, 

And seet all the fairies of heaven, 


Then do not forget thy wife from the 
land of men ' 


Oh! my wise lord ; 

When thou gocst to the upper land 
of the gods, 

And se:st all the 
th. fairies, 


beauties among 
Then do not reject Bruguma from the 
land of men’ 

Oh my wise locd “© 


Ladakh. She had to return alone across 
the Zoji-la pass. In the song, whose 
excerpts follow, Urdu words are mixed in 
a quaint way with the Tibetan: 

I do not wish to eat bread received from 
the sinful northernerss 

1 do not wish to drink water received 
from the sinful northerners, 

Amidst the inhabitants of this land I have 
no friends and relations; 

In the northern plains 1 have no brothurs 
and friends. 


In the place of friends and relations 1 had 
only Zorawar. 
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Inthe place of brothers and friends I 
had only Zorawar, 

And it was only Zorawar who made me 
a despised widow, 

And it was only Zorawar who made his 
queen a degpised widow. 

When arriving at the Zoji pass, my 
fatherland can be seen. 

When arriving on the Zoji pass, Lahore 
and the Punjab can be seen. 

Although 1 can see my fatherland, I shall 
not arrive there, 

Although 1 can see my fatherland. Zora- 
war's queen will not arrive there. 


New Horizons : 


Thus we have covered the folklore of the 
State which of necesity had to be divi- 
ded into the main divisions of the terri- 
tory. For lack of space, we haven't been 
able to cover folklore more fully—that so 
to include proverbs, riddles. myths ctc., 
or touch on other segments of folk art or 


folk culture. Though some elements of 
the State's folklore have been dealt with 
districtwise, the discerning reader will 
sce cnough sings of an underlying unity, 


almost a parallel growth in the folklore of 
the State. And, in its own way, folklore 
is a unifying force. more so in a state 
whose cultural heritage bespecks a tradi- 
tional fusion and tolerance. that spilled 
into secular spheres. 


In the all-India perspective, Kashmir a 
small mountainous tract of land, has had 
the distinction of having led a big country 
like India culturally through centuries, 
and her folk culture, typified in the 
K hata Sarita Sagar, played its own part. 
That folk culture jis being preserved 
through the efforts of the Jamu and 
Kashmir Academy of Art, Culture and 
Languages, and through the media. The 
academic world of the State has however 
to catch up with the Univerties like those 


of Mysore, Madurai, Calicut, Annamalai, 
etc. whe have launched teaching and 
research projects in folklore. Steps have 


to be taken to study folklore as a scientific 
subject and devise measures for teaching 


folklore, for, the results willl be most 
newarding in a culturally rich state like 
Jamu and Kashmir. 
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THE BALLAD-CYCLE OF KATAMA RAJU 
A Telugu Folk-BIPC 


Every country has heroes and every 
literature has ballads. Denmark, Faeroe Is- 
lands, Portugal, Spain, Scotland and Sicily are 
rich in balladry. In India, Rajasthan stands 
first in the wealth of ballads followed by 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharastra and Punjab. 


The English word ‘ballad’ is derived from 
the late Latin ‘ballare’ which means ‘to dance’: 
So the word ballad was meant ‘a dance song’ 
at the beginning. Afterwards this meaning 
became obsolete and ballad now means ‘a 
story told in song’ or a ‘a song with narration’. 
It is ‘a short epic in lyrical form’ or a ‘a long 
lyric with epic narration’. 


A traditional ballad isa folk-song which 
tells a story. It can be defined as a short 
poem that tells a story of some heroic deed, 
romance, or event of history or legend (1), But 
in literature the name Ballad means more 
particularly a simple, spirited, narrative poem 
in short stanzas of two or four lines (without 
counting the burden or refrain), in which a 
story is told in straight forward verse, often 
with great elaborateness and detail in incident. 


but always with graphic simplicity and force(2)- 


There are two kinds of literature in Telugu 
1s is the case with so many other Indian 
anguages : Maarga ( classical ) and Deesi 
‘Popular). Ballads belong to the second 
rariety. The ballad can be called Jaanap ada 
jceya katha’ or a viiragaatha in Telugu. The 
irigin of the epics like Maha Bli arata is in 
salladry only. 


Dr. T. V. SUBBA RAO 


Ballads are of two types : the narrative 
songs written by scholarly poets and the 
narrative songs composed orally by illiterate 
folk. The former are called ‘literary ballads’ 
and the latter ‘traditional ballads’ or ‘popular 
ballads’ or‘folk ballads’. But in gencral usages 
a ‘ballad’ belongs to the latter form 


The Telugu Folk-literature is rich in 
traditional ballads. Bobbili Katha. Baala 
naagamma katha, Kaambhooja raaju katha, 
Mugguru maraatiila katha, Lakshmamma 
katha, Kaamamma katha, Sarvaayi-PaapaDu 
kathay CinnaparacDDi katha. B angarru 
timmaraaju katha and SadaaSivarcDDi katha 
are the most popular ballads in Andhra 
Pradesh. There are a number of balladlings 
(short ballads) too. Most of the Telugu ballads 
are historical in nature.The speciality of 
Telugu Folklore is to have long historical 
ballad cycles(3). Among them, the ballad-cycle 
of the heroes of Palnadu and the ballad-cycle 
of Katama Raju are very popular. 


The ballad-cycle of Katama Raju is one of 
the oldest, longest and best historical ballad- 
cycles in Telugu to be mentioned after the 
ballad-cycle of Palnaadu. Infact it is longer 
than the latter one. But no rescarch of 
comprehensive nature has been done on this 
cycle unlike in the case of the ballad-cycle of 
Palnadu. Hence most of the ballads in this 
cycle are left unknown to the literary world. 
There is no other ballad-cycle in Telugu as 
big as this baliad-cycle of Katama Raiju. 


1. The World Book of Encyclopedia. Vol.2. P.65. 


2. The 
P. 376. 


Home University Encyclopedia, edited by C. Raiph Taylor, New York, 1956, 


3. If we get a number of ballads about the member in the family of a main hero in a chono- 
logical order, they constitute onc ballad-cycle. 
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According to my research, there arc as many 
as thirty two long ballads in this cycle 
arranged in an epic manner, each extending 
to more than two thousand lines. But 1 
could collect only about twenty ballads by 
doing field-work during the years 1963-68. 
They are as follows:— 


1. The ballad of Avula Valu Raju 

2. The ballad of Pampadri 

3. The ballad of Peddi Raju 

4. The ballad of Simbhadri Raju ( not avai- 
lable \, 

5. The ballad of Yeranuka Raju 

6. The ballad of Nalanuka Raju 

{ not available ). 

7. Thc ballad of Polu Raiu: Thisis a long 

hallad containing six sub-plots:— 


(a) Chadragupntuni Chatuva 
(b) Mallikadevi Chatuva 
(c) Mukkanti Chatuva or Brahmana 
Chatuva. 
(d) Jangala Chatuva 
(e\) Kapota Chatuva 
(£) Gayudu Chatuva 
8. The battle of Rallikuruva 


9. The ballad of the Coronation of Katama 

Rau. 

10. The ballad of Kariyavula Raju 

11. The ballad of Papanuka 

12. The ballad of Katama Raiu grazing his 
cattle on the Northern Side. 

13. The ballad of Paleru or the argument 
between Ganga and Katama Raiju. 

14, The ballad of Grass Tax ( not available ) 

15. The ballad of Katama Raju grazing his 
cattle on the Southern Side or the 


ballad of Jannivada or the ballad of chess. 


16. The embassy of Bhattu or the embassy. 
of the battle. 

17. The ballad of bringing the Palm tree of 
Kotapadu. 

18. The ballad of the tops. 


19. The battle of Yerragaddapadu. This is 
a very long bailad containing seven 
‘Kandas’ or chanters?— 
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(a) The battle of Challavaru or the 


ballad of ‘Eerlamanu' (Samee 
Vriksha) or the ballad of the minister 
Tikkana. 


{b) The battle of Bollavu (the white cow) 

(c) The battle of Beerneedu 

(d) The battle of Karivavula Raju 

(e) The battle of Balarajulu 

(£) The battle of cows and oxen or the 
hattle of Yerrayyas. 

(g) The battle of Catama Raju 


20. The hallad of Asumanchi 
12. The ballad of Bhaktiranna 


All the above ballads are in the form of 
palm-leaf manuscripts available in the houses 
of minijistrels of Yadava and Adi-Andhra 
communities. The names of five more ballads 
belonging to this huge cycle are also known. 
They are ‘the Lament of Papanuka, the 
Lament of Agumanchi,-the Birth of Pallikonda, 
the Birth of Ganga and the Battle of Bhairava 
Kuruva'’, 


Katama Raju was a Kshatriya belonging 
to the lunar race. According to the genealogy 
given in some hallads, he was the seventy 
fourth ‘descendant from Lord Vishnu and 
twenty third descendant from Sir Krishna. 
In this long ballad-cycle there are thirty two 
hallads pertaining to the adventures and 
heroic dceds of three generaticns starting from 
Avula Valu Raiju to his grandson Katama 
Raju. These ballads have undergone ‘epic 
process’ with a continuous theme, 


Kavulavula Gangu Raju, who was ruling 
Elamanchi Ca town in present Vizag District), 
had four sons, namely Valuraju. Haripaludu. 
Nanda Corpaludu, and Govardhanudu, through 
his wife Gangamma. All these fcur fought 
with Kalabhuta Gangu Raiu. the ruler of 
Khandemondemula Kotn. and perished in that 
war. The wife of Valu Raiu (or Avula Valu 
Ratu) was Valama This couple had 
sons, namelv Simhadri Rain. Poeddi 


five 


Rain. 
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Yeranuka Raju, Nalanuka Raju and Polu 
Raju and a daughter Komaramma or Komara- 
kka . According to the advice of the astrolo- 
gers; Peddi Raju ascended the throne after 
Valu Raju . He ruled Yelamanchi for ten 
years . Afterwards he changed his capital to 
Pampadri and ruled from there for seven 
years along with his brothers . 


All the brothers except Peddi Raju begot 
children . Peddi Raju and his wife Peddamma 
went to the town Kalyananagar and worshi- 
ped Lord Someswara for the sake of children. 
There Peddi Raju got one son by name 
‘Katama Raju’ and one daughter by name 
*Papanuka’ - The daughter Papanuka was 
born in a ‘dushta nakshatra’ ( bad star ). So 
Peddi Raju fought with Valikethuva Raju in 
Arlapenta battle-ficld and died. Then 
Katema Raju, who was only a seven years boy 
at that time, attacked Valikethuva Raju and 
killed him . Thus he took revenge on behalf 
of his father. Puddamma performed ‘Sati’ 
along with the body uf her husband brought 
by Katama Raju . 


Just at the timc of Peddi Raju’s death, all 
his four brothers died in different places, 
fighting battles in order to protect the people 
who sought their helf . King Simhadri inva- 
ded Sri Kurma, fought with the king Sindhu 
Ballani and died King Yeranuka went to the 
hill ‘Y enuganathunikonda’, King 
Yerrabhupathi and died. King Nalanuka 
went to Nunna Bezawada and was killed in 
the war against Nandikesavaraja. Polu Raju 
was fatally attacked by Mukkanti, who was 
scnt by Chodani of 
Cherukuru 4 


Srirangapatana. ncar 


King Simhadri'’s wife was ‘Simhadri Sita’ . 
This couple had a son ‘Kariyavula Raju’ and 
a daughter ‘Chittinuka’. This Kariyavula 
Raju conquered Bethala the Commander-in- 
chief of Pratapa Rudra of Orugallu. ina 
ducl fight . The witc of Kariyavula Raju was 


‘Nagamambika’ or ‘Kariyavula Naga’ . The 
husband of Chittinuka was‘'Kallandula 
Polinedu’ . This Polinedu died in the battle 
of Bhairava Kuruva. Chittinuka performed 
‘Sati’ with the body of her husband. This 
couple had a son ‘Pochayya’. 


The wife of King Yurnuka was ‘Ycranuka 
Sita’ . They had a son ‘Bhattavula Raju and 
a daughter Bala Nagamma, Bhattavula Raju 
kiiled the brother of Betbala in duel fight in 
Orugatlu , The wife of Bhattavuia Raju was 
‘Suramma or ‘Surammbika’. 


‘Nalanuka Sita’ was the wife of king 
Nalanuka . Their son was ‘Peyyala Yerrayya. 
He argued with the Goddess Ganga near the 
river Paleru. He was assisting Katama Raju 
in grazing the cattle hurds . ‘Bhayyammbika’ 
was the wife of Peyyala Yerrayya. 


The wife of Polu Raju was‘Siridevi’ . This 
couple had three sons, Bhaktiranna, Aithama 
Raju and Mummayya and a daughter 
Agumanchi or Akkana . Pallikonda was the 
minister of Polu Raju . When Polu Raju was 
dcad at Cherukuru, Pallikonda took care of 
Princes and the harem and was going to 
Pampadri along with the rest of the armies 
and cattle herds. The grandsons of 
Mukkanti attacked these princes on the way 
near Ba:likuruva . Then Pallikon1ia prayed 
‘Bollavu’ ( the white cow with a single horn). 
Bollavu, which was supposed to be the 
incarnation of Lord Vishnu, appeared betore 
him and defvated the cnemics. 


Among the sons of Poiu Raju Aithmau Raju 
become the ruler of Donakonda (the presunt 
Ganga Donakonda in Prakasam District’. The 
elder son Bhaktiranna ( Bhattinanna’ in folk 
pronunciation? while proceeding for Kasi, suw 
Katama Raju and Papanuka in Kalyanapattana 
brought them to Donakonda and placed them 
under the care of his mother Siridevi . 
Katama Raju, the incarnation of Lord Vishnu. 
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was crowned as a sovereign for all the cattle 
herds of Yadavas. Hence he attained the 
name ‘Pasuvulanna'. He was grazing his 
cattle in the forests of Srisailam. Peyyala 
Yerrayya. the son of king Nalanuka. and 
Padma Raghava, a velama Chicftain, were 
along with him . As Papanuka was born in 
‘dushta nakshtra’ ( bad star ), she was 
confined by Siridevi in a single-piller-palace 
in the outskirts of Donakonda . Katama Raju 
marricd Marlavaari Ganga or Virra Ganga 
but he never lived «with her and maintained 
perfect Brahmacharya throughout his life . 


The wife of Bhaktiranna was ‘Nallameda’ 
or ‘Nallamamba’. This Bhaktiranna went on 
a pilgrimage to Kasi, and made ‘Pindapradana’ 
in Gaya for the kings like Valu Raju, Peddi 
Raju etc. and to their queens as well as to 
their respective ministers and their wives . 
When he was in Kasi, he heard the news of 
death of Katama Raju and his brothers in 
the battle of Yerragaddapadu . He at once 
came to Donakonda in a cloud-charriot, 
released Papanuka from the confinement, 
ordered ’Sati’ to all the Yadava ladies, went 
to Yerragaddapadu and performed ‘Pindapra- 
dana’ to all his deceased brothers and 
relatives, in the river Paleru. 


Aithama Raju was the ruler of Donakonda. 
His queen was ‘Nethivari Pothu’. This royal 
couple had a son ’Aillu Dadenna’ and a daugh- 
ter ‘Sirigiramma’. ‘During the time of the 
battle of Yerragaddapadu, Yadavas, in 
order to protect their clan, sunt this Allu 
Dadenna to Katakam (may be thc present 
Cuttack) with some army. Aithama Raju 
gave his daughter Sirigiramma in marriage to 
Pochayya. the son of Chittinuka. Mum- 
mayya. the third son of Polu Raju, had a 
wife by name 'Chinnamallu’. This handsome 
Mummayya and Pochayya were playing tops 
in Donakonda when the battle of Yerragadda- 
padu was akout to be started. 


Agumanchi, the daughtcr of Polu Raju, 
was an extra-ordinary beautiful princess. She 


was the wife of Puttama Raju who was the 
son of her maternal aunt Komaramma This 
Puttama Raju was the hero who rode and 
subdued the fearful wild stcel hinged horse 
of Pratapa Rudra in Orugallu. Pochayya 
was the adopted son of Agumanchi and 
Puttama Raju. When Pochhayya was a 
small infant, his mother Chittinuka perform- 
ed ‘Sati’ along with the body of her husband 
Polinedu, So Pochayya was brought by 
Agumanchi. 


Pandumula Papi Nayudu was the husband 
of Komarakka or Komaramma, the younger 
sister of Peddi Raju and his brothers. He 
was the minister of Polu Raju. Pallikonda 
was the adopted son of Komarakka. Puttama 
Raju and Nachakulla Nayudu were her own 
sons. The names of two more sons, ‘Chattu- 
Yerrayya’ and ‘Pullavula Kesavayya!’ 
are known from the ballads. Pallikonda was 
the divine son among the progeny of Komara- 
kka) He served as a minister, first in the court 
of Valluraju, next in the court of Polu Raju 
and later in the court of Aithama Raju. 
Chattuvari Yerrayya the hero who 
brought the palm tree from Kotapadu to 
Yerragaddapadu in order to write letters to 
Aithama Raju. Nachakulla Nayudu was 
expected to marry Papanuka but the marriage 
did not take place as he was born in a bad 
period. Pullavula Kesavayya was the mini- 
ster of Kariyavula Raju. 


vari 


was 


Katama Raju who was grazing his cattle 
near Srisailam lett that place as there was a 
terrible drought. He was going to the south- 
ern parts of the country along with his herds, 
He was obstructed by the goddess Ganga 
near the river Paleru in Kanigiri region. She 
demanded that Katma Raju and his followers 
should worshio her. At first Katama Raju 
refused to salute her as she was a woman. 
There was a wordy duel between Katama Raju 
and Ganga. At last, Katama Raju saluted 
Ganga and worshiped her. Then Ganga blessed 
Katama Raju and allowed him to cross the 
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river Paleru on his way to the southern 
parts. Katama Raju came to Nellore region, 
entered into an agreement with king Nalla- 
siddhi, and was grazing his cattle in the 
forests of Nallamala. 


Kundamadevi was the queen of Nallasiddhi, 
the ruler of Nellore ( another version says 
that he was the conqubine of Nallasiddhi). 
She had a tamed parrot. Once the parrot left 
the palace, flew to the forest where the 
cattle of Yadavas were grazing and disturbed 
the cows with its singing. Padma Raghava 
shot the parrot with an arrow. It flew back 
to the palace and died before the queen. 
Kundamadevi grew angry with this and sent 
some hunters kill the cows of the Yadavas. 
Enraged at this wild act, Katama Raju killed 
those hunters, refused to pay the grazing tax 
to king. Nallasiddhi, went back to his Kanigi- 
ri region, collected his armies and settled at 
Yerragaddapadu. Nallasiddhi sent an embassy 
but invain. Then he ordered his Commander - 
.n-Chief Khadga Tikkana, a Brahmin 
warrior, to collect the grazing tax which ‘was 
due to him from Yadavas. Tikkana attacked 
the Yadava armies Somasila, 
chased them to the banks of river Penna, 
fought bravely, killed several heroes and 
succumbed in the battle field. Then 
Nallasiddhi invaded Yerragaddapadu with a 
huge army and there was a terrible fight for 
one long week. Even the cows and oxcn of 
yadavas besides the single horned Bollaavu 
Participated in the war. Yadava heroes like 
Kariyavula Raju, Bhattavula Raju, Aithama 
Raju, Mummayya, Nachakulla Nayudu, and 
Pochayya took the challenge and fougbt 
bravely in the side of Katama Raju who him- 
self fought with Nallasiddhi and won the 
battle. Thus Katama Raju took rcvenge on 
Nallasiddhi. 


near 


According to another version, the 
root cause for the battle differs slightly. 
Katama Raju took permission from Nallasi- 


ddhi to graze his cattle in the pastures of 


Nellore kingdom and centered into an agree- 
ment with him for paying tax. He agreed to 
give all the male calves born to his cows 
during his stay in Nellore region. But he broke 
the terms of the agreem-nt and grazed his 
cattle noc only in the pastures but also in the 
corn fields around the city of Nellore. 
Enraged at this, the queen Kundamadevi dest- 
royed the cattle through some hunters. 
Nallasiddhi was not aware of this. Katama 
Raju thought that this slaughter was done at 
the instigation or knowledge of Nallasiddhi 
and refused to pay the agreed tax as a revenge. 
His contention was that tlhe tax due to 
Nallasiddhi was equal to the loss inflicted 
upon his cattle. This was the main reason 
for the battle of Yerragaddapadu. 


King Nallasiddhi and Khadga Tikkana 


are the two historical persons in this 
baliad-cycle of Katama Raju. I couid 
collect some ballads where there is a 


reference to the Kakatiya King Pratapa Rudra 
of Orugallu. This battle of Yerragaddapadu 
might have taken placein the fourth 
quarter of 13th Century. According to inscrip- 
tions and ballads, this battle was fought 
during the last days ot Kakatiya Queen 
Rudramadevi when Pratapa Rudra was heir- 
apparent. That means, the battle between 
Katama Raju and Nallasiddhi took place 
during the years 1280-1297 A. D. Some 
historians are mistakcn that Nallasiddhi and 
Manumasiddhi are intentical. Infact, 
Nallasiddli was the son of Manumasiddhi, He 
was a Telugu Choda King who ruled Nellors 
towards the end of 13th Century. His time 
coincides with the time of Pratapa Rudra’s 
heir-apparent period (i.e. 1280-1296 A. D. 
This Natlasiddhi was the foe of Katama Raju, 
the hero of the ballad-cycle. 


The authoriship of this ballad-cycle of 
Katama Raju was attributed to Srinatha, 
the famous poet of 15th century. This 
view was supporced by both the popular 
tradition, as well as the writings of some 
ballad-composers. But we are not able to get 
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today even a single ballad in the name of 
Srinatha. In 1952, the late Veturi Prabhakara 
Sastry edited the Ballad of the Battle of 
Yerragaddapadu written by Gangula 
Pinayellaya. -It was published by the Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library 
in 1953 with an introduction by the late 
Mallampalli Somasckhara Sarma. There are 
threc ballads in that book. We have about 
five ballads in the Oriental Manuscripts 
Libaries of Madras and Tirupati (Out of these 
five three were selected by the latc Veturi). 
The rest of the ballads are with the Folk 
minstrels. 1 have collected nearly twenty 
ballads in the form of palm-leaf manuscripts. 
According to my research, the names of six 
folk ports came to light in addition to the 
above said Gangula Pinayayellaya. They are 
Vadarupa Madduleti Kavi, Ma llayya. 
Kanakabandi Ghattayya (or Ghantayya). 
Kattedoyina Marayya Kavi’ Muangalapuri 
Venkatadri (or Kadiri Mangalamu Vunkatadri) 
and Jarugupalli Chennayya. 


These ballads of Katama Raju are usually 
sung by Madigas called ‘Kommu'avaru’. 
They live by begging alms from Yadavas. 
Some minstreis belonging to the sub-clans of 


APPENDIX NO. 1 


Yadavas are also singing these hallads. They 
are called ‘Suddula Gollalu’ or ‘Teracheera 
Bhaktulu'. In Visakhapatnam and Srikakulam 
dirtricts. **Podapothulavaru” are singing 
these ballads. Folk instruments like ‘Kommu'’ 
(horn, ‘titti’ (leather wind pipe), ‘Pamba Zodu 
(two small trumpets) ‘talam (small bronze 
plates) are used in singing these ballads. 
The minstrels sing this ballad -cycle 
continvously for three months. 


Goddess Ganga is the family deity of 
Yadavas. She is one of the popular village 
deities of Andhra Pradesh. Jubilant folk 
fustivals are being conducted to this deity in 
several villages in the name of ‘Ganga 
Jataras’. Itis customary to sing the ballads 
of Katama Raju in such ‘Ganga Jataras’. 


I have edited this long-cycle of Katama 
Raju during the yvars 1974-77 with an 
exhaustive introduction of about 300 pages 
and Andhra Pradesh Sahitya Acadvmy was 
kind enough to publish this monumental 
work into fwo big volumes (one in 1976 and 
the other in 1978) cach running into more 
than one thousand printed pages. 


Some common types found in the Ballad -cycle of Katama Raju:— 


1. The hero comes to the rescue of the weaker sections. 
2. The hero sacrifies his life in protecting the weaker sections. 
3. The wife or the sister of the hero knows the death of the hero through nightmares and 


bad omens. 


The divine human beings solve the puzzels of nightmares and bad omens. 


The wife of the hero performs Sati. 
The cow as the supernatural helper. 


Blind belicf in astrology perturbs lifc. 


4 

5 

6 

7. The hero provokes the villain and takes the challenge for duel fight. 
8 

9 


. The princess confined in a single-pillar-palace. 
10. The Shepherd King loves Iris cattle as his kith and kin. 
11. The hero thinks below his dignity to salute a woman eventhough she is a Goddess, 
12. The Machiavellian tactics of the minister helps the King. 


12. Violation of agreement results in war. 
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The ambassadors argue cleverly on behalf of their Kings. 

Every act of the hero proves to be an adventure. 

Hero keeps his younger ones blind of the batlle. 

Young hero plays tops not knowing the battle being fought by his elders. 

Young hero comes to know about the battle through the abuses of a woman. 
Young hero participates in the battle showing tremendous valour. 

Brahmin fights and shows his valour like a Kshatriya. 

The retreated hero is insulted by his wife.and father and mother. 

The divine cow participates in the battle like a hero. 

The cows and oxen fight with soldiers. 

The hero and his wife worship their family deity for protection and victory. 
The wife or sister of the hero worships monks for the welfare of the hero in 
the battle. 

The belief that the religious ritcs bring salvation to the dead heroes, 

The family deity protects the dead bodies in the battle field from decomposing. 


APPENDIX NO. 2 


13. 


Some important motifs found in the Ballad-Cycle of Katamaraju ( The corresponding 
Motif numbers from Stith Thompson's Motif Index of Folk Literature are also 
given ) © 


Paidamma Chintha ( the tamarind tree with talking birds on it ) 
B211.3 Speaking bird. 
Birds tell future.B 143 Prophetic bird. 


Pampadri Basavanna ( the God who blesses queens with children ) 
Q 192 childgiven as reward for prayer. 

Kalyana Kanta Somappa ( the God who blesses the royal couple with children ) 
Q 192 child given as reward for prayer. 


Kuchchula Dega of Katama Raju ( a tamed falcon with crust, owned by Katama Raju) 


B 450 Helpful birds. 
The Goddess Ganga as the family deity of the kings 
A .5141.2 origin of feasts in honour of certain goddess. 


Ontikommu Bollavu ( the singlehorn divine white cow ) 
B 411 helpful cow. 


Manda Basavanna ( the ox in the herd ) 
B 411.2 helpful ox. 


Worshiping Jangamulu ( the Saivaite devotees ) 


Sagumanamu ( Sahagamanamu i.e., Sati ) ; T 211.2.1 wife throws herse’f on husband's 
funeral pyre. 


The astrology of Brahmins 
P 481 Astrologer. 


Alugula Simhasanamu (the throne with concealed swords) P. 553.1 poisoned weapons 


The poisoned food test 
H. 1515 Poisoned food test. Attempt to kill hero by feeding him poisoned food, 
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The flying horse with steel wings 


B 41. 2 Flyig horse. Sometimes represented as having wings, sometimes us going through 


the air by magic. 
The titles of the hero 
The symtolic nightmares 
D 1812.5.1.2 Bad dream as evil omen 
The.blood-stained clothes as proof for death sentence 
Shakunamulu (omens) 
D 1812.5.1. Bad omens 
The cattle herd suffers from drought. 
Evading ‘Pullari’ ( the grazing tax). 
The tamed parrot of the queen. 
Touching the written palm leaves as bad omen. 
D 1812.5.1 Bad omens. 
Killing Brahmin hero in the battle considered as sin. 
The playing with tops reveals the news of battle. 
Pinda pradana (religious offering of rice bowls for the dead heroes! 
Pallikonda (the divine and intelligent minister) 
P 110. Royal ministers 
Bhaktiranna ( A saivite monk) 
V 223 Saints have miraculous knowledge 


Appendix in page 223 
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CHATHAR SONGS 
OF THE RABHA OF MEGHALAYA 


"Mhé Rabha is one of the minority tribes 
of Meghalaya that live predominantly in the 
plain areas of the undivided district of Garo 
Hills along the borders of Bangladesh and 
Assam and is found spatially divided into 
several groups like Rongdani, Pati, Maitari, 
Dahuri, Bitilia and Songga or Koch Rabha, 
cach of which is again composed of a number 
of exogamous clans called Barac. Mcmbers 
of each barac think themselves to be descen- 
dants of an old mother and can not marry 
into the same clan. Earlier a matrilincal 
tribe, the Rabha has now been ina phase of 
transitiun, developing as it does. a few featu- 
res of a patrilineal society. It has imbibed 
many of the traits of Assamese and Bengali 
culture because of its closer contacts with 
them. 


Like any other tribc, the Rabhas also 
have their own world of festivals, songs and 
dances. Though acculturated in closer con- 
tacts with the ncighbouring societies, they 
could still maintain some of the salient featu- 
res of their traditional practices. In the 
absence of any written language, their oral 
literatures are continued in the forms of folk 
tales and songs that occasionally accompany 
their dances in seasonal festivals. 


The Grinmbuda, Damacht and the Baekho 
are the threc important annual festivals of 
the Rabhas. The former is a late-atumn 
festival organised in honour of Grimbuda; the 
goddess of wealth like Lakshmi of the 
neighbouring plains, for the protection 
and prosperity of their growing agricultural 
produces. Damachi like the Magh-Bihs 
of Assam and the Pous-Sankrant! ot 
Bengal is a post-harvest festival that is 


Parimala Chandra Kar. 


enjoyed by all, as the occasion of communa! 
feasts, dances and drinks: Baekho,. the most 
favourite and colourful of the three, comes 
off bcfore the onset of rains. and is partici- 
pated in by all, from the adolescent to the 
aged, men and women. 


This \ participation is ensured at to levels. 
‘The old andthe married pecple worship the 
goddess Bacekho along with other gods (Rshi 
or Rshak) at the place permanently ear mar ked 
for the village (P1ja-than), and return to the 
residence of the priest after 
destructing an improvised fort in a mock- 
fight with the bachelors on way to the 
village. Two of the priests start chanting the 
Beakho-gits (baekho-songs) by stages, while 
another two dance and group of four beat the 
drums. Successive stages are punctuated by 
rest and songs of these dancers in praise of 
seasonal lxwautics of nature. At another 
corner, the old people gather together around 
the jar of indigenous liquor, and sing or recite 
in poutic rythms the past stories of their 
migration into the present abode, the struggles 
their forefathers had to face on the way, and 
the joys and sorrows of rhe days gone by. 
Women leaders under whom different groups 
of wandering Rabhas used to take shelter in 
deep jungles or mountain caves on way to 
their present place of settlement while allow- 
ing all the males under the leadership of 
Dadan for fighting away the enemies; also 
occupy a revered place in those folk-tales and 
folk-songs (Gnatini). Dadan had been the 
pioneer leader of all. the immigrant Rabhas of 
those days. His acts of chivalry, bravery and 
sacrifice for his peopls, and the changes of 
settlement of his closer relations after his 
death form the subject matter of a long tale 
that is also tobe sung in the Backho 


principal 
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This is termed Hai maru by the 
Rabhas. Its recital is generally started with 
the worship of Mambebakae (goddess of- 
wealth) in the month of Phal guna (February- 
March), and completed on the last day of 
Baekho ceremony. Stories of Marukshetri’ 
another relation-lieutenant of Raja Dadan is 
also associated with Hai maru. All these are 
of the nature of ballads. very popular with 
the Rabhas. and are recited with dance 
depicting the fighting strategies of Dadan and 
Marukshetri. 


ceremony. 


On the other hand, the swains, after 
getting defeated in the mock-fight, return to 
the villag: and get engaged in a’tug of war’ 
gam: with the blondes ona rope of mart 
creeper till late evening when all of them 
start their lascivious dances and amonous 
songs. This melee of the exchanges of emotions 
in songs. and of the swings of passions in 
dances, (incidentally, provides for the selec- 
tion of life-partners. and rarely crosses the 
confines of humane interests. 


Chathar is the collective name of all the 
ballads and the songs sung in the Baekho 
ceremony. The foumer is termed Gnatini- 
chathar, and the latter Catkamins chathar 
Catkamini. While the Hai maru elicits dance- 
figures of the fighting modes of the males, the 
catkamini covers only the unmarried members 
of both sexes. They get engaged in antiphonal 
songs and in danczs either in pairs witii hands 
of partners reciprocally placed behind each 
other's waists and shoulders, or in groups of 
bachelors and blondes. With welcome show- 
ers, sprouting leaves and the soothing breeze, 
the spring fecundates the nature, and with 
these is tuned the lascivious dances and songs 
of the young for attaining an aura of creative 
urge around them. The Baekho, standing for 
the social coverage of the fertility rites, 
therefore, provides for a source of renewcd 
strength in their recollection of the stories of 
past struggles (in ballads), and also for the 
stir of that creative urge not only among the 


people but also in the mother-earth. Nature 
and men thus meet together in the Baekho 
festival. 


Each of the catkamini 15 generally a 
couplet; the Phrase in the first linc acts as a 
prelude to the final appeal of the second linc. 
A few of them also appear as a quatran in 
which the second and the fourth line rhyme. 
These chathars are surcharged with spontan- 
eous passions of the youths. Symbolism is also 
not rare among many of them that are 
pregnant with to meanings. and to unfold 
the inner thrust of their wordy image is to 
immerse onesclf into ’the weakening urge’. 
Very often couplets are framed on the spur of 
the moment lest onc should miss the chance 
of arousing or arresting the other's emotion, 
Sometimes, ideas are imposed on a suggestive 
natural feature and thrown out to the desired. 
A kind of pagan devotion to nature and to 
the youthful urges inheres in then. 


Catkamini chathar. popularty known as 
chathar or couplets amorously meaningful, 
generally express the sickness and lure of 
love, pangs and purges of frustration, crisis- 
imagery in separation. and they earn for 
union among the young men and women. When 
their drums beat like, gurchang. gurchang, 
gugurchanga’ chang’, how could the swains 
and the blondes stay indoors! Their hearts 
then throb to the sound and the thrill to the 
tune of the drums. Now that the Baekho is 
on all could meet in the -field of Baekho 
without any strain or the frowns of the 
parents. 


Asad machi rang fakae 
cikka dhal boki ribajo, 
Baekho hadamiche bandae, 
kakae mukhung nukjo. 


In the torrents of Ashad (wettest month), 
rapids reach the land; O dearie, we too meet 
in the field of Baekho. Now the swains could 
hardly stay behind, because : 
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cak nari nari, cham nari nari 

machu michi chana nemma 

dharai ca grokbitanaba 

cing pak'nga nemma 
Sprouts and buds soft and tender, bulls and 
buffalose (are) fond of eating; pleasant equally 
is the dancing with the blondes of the 
b'ooming age’. In Raekho, fragrance of such 
blondes spread far and wide as they 
themselves fee! and recite : 


Jet machini rangkap ate ake canga 
Tveni-gami jalirtangha cing'o nuke 
prang’a. 


*C'ouds of Jyenstha second month of the year) 
descend on (the earth), turning dark and 
darker; the surging <wains of these days also 
hover around us’. The swains bave already 
had the feeling irresistable as they sing 
back. 


Dharaitangi khapraki topla kbakae 

atobache nuk‘ka cur cur 

cing pake jama jama ficadang 

khapak canga purupucur 
“Something like bundles raise their heads 
from the blondes* breasts; as they dance with 
us. we can wel watch the swings of their 
hreasts ” The Fackho may make them rust’ess, 
vet thev follow a mcthod in their restivssness- 
‘The voung men and women join together in a 
central place from the villages far and near. 
for participating in the Baekho. One may not 
hw sure of the barac (clan) of the pzrson he/ 
she <tarts iking. and ncne could dare make 
“ove with one of the same clan. Hence, tlic 
sv a‘n:s goncraliv enquire for the barae in 
their initia! songs: 


Cime kacan nemcalx tangca mukbar bakae, 

O sona louga kani narong’i ata barae. 
We arc ‘prhaps) not good people, ‘fas! we 
have none intimate with us; O go'den 
companion, what 1: your clan?’ It is only 
when they donot belong tothe came barae 
that they can marry each other. and their 
infcivation for each other can reach the 
cherished goel 


Narang majar baraere, chime nokcher barae, 


Tycni para kakaebe cangjo mamani charae. 


“Yours is majar clan, ours nokcher, (so) from 
today we have been mama's (materna uncle's) 
daughter and son-in-law’. In the traditional 
Rabha society ideal marriage is the cross- 
cousin marriage. Hence, thc reference to 
mama. Once they are sure of the social 
approval, they no longer float in the air of 
liking. They become nearer to cach other 
through their songs and dances, and start 
swimming in the sca of love. Now, they are 
like fuel and fire: 


Nang angi barre, 
ang nang’i karac, 
O angi mukbarkae' 
ango tareng charac. 


‘You ar: my fire, I am your kerosinc; O 
crafty thicf, do not goaway from me 
(do not marry clsewhere): 
Hazarnaba afe tang 
ranggre ganda dangca 
Mukbarkae'o mancadangbe 
mani santi cangca. 


“Thousands are the stars but not onc like the 
moon: no mp ace in mind if the beloved is not 
scen (and got). The expression of the intvnsity 
of mutual attachments charactcrise most of the 
Catkamini Chathars. Persons are somctimes 
addressed in plural form (ovr,not ‘mine’ in 
the sense of pride or of the class. 


Rampar rihadangbe pancak ncme mo:. 
narang sonao nukdangbe cing'i dehan byia. 


‘When the wind comes hlouwing. leaves of 
tree shakes heavily; when you, the deariv, are 
secn, our body bends’. 


All these told and felt. cana man marry 
unless he iis able to earn an income? Sothe 
male partner may sing back: 


Bia kharna nakare rano cime kam 
cing’'o mukbardangbe bachar ani cingo cham, 
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I shall work (for an income) if we are to 
marry; if you can’t leave me, wait for one or 


two years The blonde may now reply: 


Hazar parchhung ribadangba 
cime joume tang’o 
Bhagaban rakhudangbe 
kakae jora cang’o. 


‘Even if thousand gales come down forebear 
we shall; God blessing, our union is inevitable, 
Here is a cause for soothing the fvelings of 
the beloved. Hence, the reply may b-: 


Ta bhabna cangre, ta mukji tiki 
Kakaeni milikaeni toa issar saki 


‘Don’t be anxious too much, tears don’t shed; 
on our way to union God remains the witness’. 


Such is perhap;: the vitals of love in its 
chequered course. 


These are some of the songs sung in 
groups or in pairs of bachelors and spinsters. 
There are alsoa number of songs that are 
generally sung by the young people, male or 
female, in the corn-fields or elsewhere. Some- 


times, girls hum a song while working on the 
handloom at home : 


Dhengklang dhengkl2ng 

khare ganiji kokkai nai’a 
Cing gimini shingara tai 

hai tai khare tan bu'a. 


‘Sounds ot the handloom: ‘dhengklang:. 
dhengklang', are heard; blow-horn of my 
beloved summons me, ‘‘you are (mine), you 
arc (mine) “. Weaving is a part of the daily 
life of a Rabha girl, and every household has 
a handloom. The call of love is always an 
irresistable call that could enamour the 


beloved with the abiding thoughts of her 
lover. 


The Chathars depict not only the pangs 
and poses of love in a natural setting, these 
also speak of the socio-economic changes of 
the society. Earlier, Rabha society was 
comparatively secluded from the rest of the 
greater Indian society, and its village-economy 
was also self-sufficient at the subsisténce 


level. But it has undergone changes in course 
of time and attained accessibility to the towns 
and markets like Dhubri, Goalpara,. Gauhati 
and to other areas of the plains, and developed 
closer contacts with them. Hore are a few of 
the chathars having references to such 
developments: 
Tyeni hapta ribidang rcng'o Dhubrina, 
Nang’a gocha cola rai reng’o kkhore rana. 

‘This week I sha'll go to Dhubri, (and) then 
go to you with a blouse (bought frow Dhubri) 
for getting my Khore (piece of cloth or towel 
in appreciation of her love) from you.’ Goods 
manufactured outside now-a-days attract the 
minds of the young of an otherwise old 
society. There might be separation between 
the lover and the beloved because of an 
economic pressure. Here isa lament of a 
newly married ‘wife when her dear ‘hubby’ 
(husband) bas gone to Goalpara for his job 
and does not visit his home as frequently as 
his wife wants him to do. Hence, an agonising 
submission to her husband : 


Goalparaina reangdabe raman toa sarak, 
Na‘kina rebanadangbe toa sabish motor. 


‘If willing to go to Goalpara. public road is 
there; service-motor (service-motor) is 
there for reaching home’. 

Rabhas could also establish a regular and 
closer contact with the Garo of the interior 
hills where cotton was produced in plenty. 
Here is a reference to the business contacts 
between the Rabhas and the Garos: 


Mungtangi hagaibe nukba ame tore 


Nang'i daya tangdangbe raba gocha khore- 
‘Cottonin the gardens (farms) of the Garos 
were seen; if you have kindness (prepare and) 
bring a towel for me’. 

2 number of Chathars like the above have 
thus a reference to the later day developments 
in their society. Chathars in general are rich 
in thoughts and imaginations of the seasons 
of youth that inevitably one has to pass 
through. These being universal could face thu 
test of time evcn though framed in an 
unwritten language of a localised community 
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A FEW CHATHARS 
1. Toa dangba nang'i cangba, sona mukbarbakae, 


a’ sona gabun odang’o kani cing’a bandae. 
Do you have any beloved ? O goldren swain, if you arc to love, love me. 
2. Atobache kaninua a’ sona bandae 
Jubra- baora toa cing’i cime majar barae. 
O golden object of love, what shall I say ; parents I have (and) our clan is majar. 
3. { Amokha / changi toa cime fulbari thanai, 
Jubra-baora toa cing'i cime nokcher barae. 


I stay in (such) a village under Fulbari police-station; parents also I have, our clan is 
nokcher. 
A’ boji sona kae mamani charae 
Baekho bana ribijo kani cing'a cae. 
© en mama's {maternal uncle's) daughter, give us songs when (you have) come to 
ekho. 
5. Thal nana ridangba meminiche kyi’a 


mukbarkaina manekkidang cing'i dehan byi’a. 
1 stumble when (1) go to wash mzntal-plates, (my) body bends when the man I cherish 
pecps in (my) mind. 
6. Hal baina namdangba michi-machi tangca, 
bia kharna namdangba taka-maiyan tangca. 
When (I am)? wiliing to plough (land) no cows or buffaloes; even no money and rice, 
when willing to marry. 
7s The chana dango reng hagaina, 
cing’ i khore rana dango reng nakina. 
Go to garden if desiring to eat a fruit: go to my house if willing to get our khore 
(piece of cloth in appreciation of love). 
& Rampur akja ribidang doat cing’ ma’no 
nakina redangbe kae mukcn chuno. 


When wind blows heavily, our kerosine lamp goes off; people would be envious if (1) 
go to f your } house. 


9. Ja cencek tang’ca rangca bangrc nae, 
k-kaini milikaiba athenan tang’o sadai. 
Till the time the light of day and the moon-beam follow (each other). our love would 
continue to exist. 
) E’ purung mancaiba aro purung man'no 
peki-paial cang ian kamkai jora rano. 
If unable to unite in this life (we) shall have (union) in the next life; Being birds, male 
and female (we! shall make a pair. 
1. Kara baini para cikka dhar bit'ta 
dharaitangi kbapakoba gaburtang'o bit'ta. 
Sharp siopes (of land) brings down currents of water; blooming bachelors (are 
equally) allured down by the bursting breasts of the blondes. 
32. Haaurraini poitam the chakakrongche mounita, 
A mamo nukchibra anga‘an nangi gimbra. 
‘The fragrant fruits of the hills are crimson when (they are ripe,: O dearie. sister-in-law, 
why can’t you reoognise me your darling, sister's man ° 
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FOLK ELEMENT IN MODERN HINDI 
SHORT STORY 


By the term literature one usually means 
in the modern context that type of sophisti- 
cated literature which appears as a fixed text 
ona printed page. It is written by a certain 
author who possesses a literary background 
and his writing aims at a particular phase of 
social development. Folkeore, on the other 
hand, is supposed to be associated with an 
un-authentic text, which is maintained in 
currency mainly by the oral tradition. Its 
bearers are mostly illiterate persons, singers 
or artists who carry their material by word of 
mouth. It is also said that Folklore decays 
where the literature gains ground. 


While analysing the literature of any 
language particularly in modern times we find 
that the elite tradition and the folk tradition 
are acting and re-acting on each other in such 
a way that the creative literature has become 
not only attractive to literary scholars. as a 
result of this inter action, but has also become 
a theme of active discussion for the scholars 
of other disciplines as well. Anthropologists, 
psychologists, historians and sociologists 
cverywhere are equally watching the inter- 
action of these two traditions with keen 
intercst because the material culture, on the 
one hand, is creating a dichotomy between art 
creation and art enjoyment and the folk cul- 
ture, on the other hand, is bridging the gap 
between tlie creation and the enjoyment. 


This state of affairs can be noticed all over 
the world while studying the sailent features, 
say, of English literature. German literatures 
or American literature. The same is truc as 
regards modern Indian literature. This type 
of incorporation is being attempted not simply 
as a means of pure entertainment; it is also 
proving to be a powerful media of mass 
communication. 


Dr. Trilochan Pande 


I would, therefore, like to glance over the 
present Indian scence in ‘this context and to 
point out certain folk elements and the pro- 
cess how they arefbeing reflected by the story 
writers of Hindi in particuler. The short 
story happens to be the most powerful and 
popular media of literary expression presently 
in most of the Indian languages and the same 
is true for Hindi literaturc. 


Folklore at present is appearingin Hindi 
short stories mainly in two forms viz. (1: 
in a direct form, and (2) in an “indirect form. 
The one stands for tlie direct inclusion of the 
Folklore material i.e., folk themes as such are 
variously worked out for literary creation and 
this form may also be called the passive use of 
Folklore. The other stands or the indirect 
inclusion of the Folklore material when writ- 
crs put it as an artistic stylistic device. Here 
the folk elements are inter-woven in the very 
structure of the story itself and become a part 
and parcel of the literary style. This may be 
called the active use of Folklore. Then therv 
are some by-ways as well which some authors 
adopt to distinguish their technique of writing. 


or when they want to emphasize the local 
colour of certain places. 
The development of Hindi short story 


during the last sixty ycars or so. reveals 
mostly the direct or passive use of this 
material in its earlicr phases and the indirect 
or the artistic way of handling the Folklore 
material is of comparatively rccent orgin. 
Presently, this active use is being evinced in 
a number of ways and seems, no doubt. a 
distinguishing feature of the contemporary 
short story in Hindi. Writers are widely 
admitting it not only just to advance the plot 
of the story, or to characterize different 
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types of personae, 
provide an organic unity to the story, to 
defend or to explain questions regarding the 
contemporary social changes in this contry. 


Hindi story writers like Jai ‘Sankar Prasad, 
Sudarshan and Rai Krishna Das can be 
mentioned to be the writers of older genera- 
tion as regards this in-take of the Folklore 
material! whereas recent writers like Mohan 
Rakesh, Rajendra Yadava. Kamaleshwar, 
Markandeya and Phanishwar Nath Renu 
etcu belong to the later stage of this process. 
This inter-action of the literary and Folklore 
material is. however, hearing intresting fruits 
and can be illustrated by leading stories of 
some of these people. 


Before going into the details of itlustrations. 
it would be better at this place if one 
becomes familiar with main charactristics of 
a folktale, It is true that folktales are read 
and appreciated by the wise and fool alike, 
but it is a fact that the distinguishing features 
of such tales are hardly known to them. 


The leading character of a folktaie, usually 
the hero, falls in love in the very first sight 
of a beautiful princess and he is attracted to- 
wards her on looking her portrait that hangs 
in a secluded place. At times, he finds her 
shoe or golden hair flowing in a river. He does 
not approch her directly, as he has to prove 
his worth before getting the hand of the 
princess. The princess may be enchanted by 
a demon or may be imprisioned in a far off 
place. The hero is expected to perform certain 
tasks of some extraosdinary nature before 
getting the princess. Usually he has to go 
through three tests and the No.3 
Pecuhar*in Folklore. 


is, very 


The foik hero finds strange helpers on his 
way who ate superhuman beings endowed 
with extraordinary powers to achieve any- 
thing on this earth or in heaven. Besides, the 
hero must follow certain taboos. observe 
certain customs in order to be successful in 


but are also using it to 


all his attempts. And he finallysuceeds and 
duly gets whatever he desires. 


Such characteristics of a folktale have 
been underlined every where by Folklore 
scholars who have marked certain approaches 
for their study on intcrnational scale. Students 
of Folklore are well aware of technical terms 
like ‘Motif’ and 'Tale-tyne’ in this connection. 
These very ‘Motifs’ and ‘Tale-types', which 
need not be elaborated here, have been widely 
accepted by our literary scholars to be used 
in modern literature. These are the Folk ele- 
ments found in one way or other, in the 
current short stories of Hindi. 


Historically speaking. the passive use of 
Folk elements comes first in a Hindi short 
story. Writers of older generation like Jai 
shankar prasad and Rai Krishna Das incorpo- 
rated them in their basic or direct form. 
Either they constructed the whole story on 
the structure of a folktale, or they selected a 
few motifs to suit their purpose. The purpose 
was mainly the ornamentation of creation. 
In the well known story ‘Puraskar,;’ for 
example, which has been written by Prasad. 
the prince of Magadh, Aruna, falls in love with 
a peasant girl named Madhulika on seeing her 
in a festival . She finds a curious solution to 
prove her love at the end of the story .In an 
other story Rasiya Balam’ by the same author 
the young man Balwanta wants to marry a 
certain princess . The mother of the princess 
sets a tasks for him . The person, who can 
prepare a road overnight from the overside 
spring to the hillock downside, can only marry 
her . Balwant has to take up the challenge . 


A certain story entitled ‘Ramani ka 
Rahasya’ by Rai Krishna Das may be taken as 
a good example to show the details. The 
story deals mainly with the wanderings of a 
young merchant in a distant land . The young 
man goes there in search of a young girl who 
happens to be the daughter of a hermit . He 
used to listen with keen interest the tales of 
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that land at a seven years distance where the 
hermit resided for many many years . The 
sun circled around him day and night and 
there was no darkness there . The hermit was 
assisted by his daughter in sacred 
performances. 


The merchant's son at last made up his 
mind to visit that place and travelled?for three 
years through all the countries onthe way « 
He came to a strange place where people wore 
sea-lion’s skin and the destination was still 
far away from that place. After-* nearing the 
destination. he was, however, surrounded by 
strange birds of manly height. The birds 
protected him from heat and cold , made him 
comfortable on the feathers, and fed him in 
the moments of hunger . Then he saw the 
great hermit who. welcoming him, asked his 
whereabouts and finaliy got him married to 
his daughter . 


Here one may find several folk motifs 
interwoven in the threads of the story if 
analyzed closely . ‘The motifs not only provide 
super atmosphere to the entire theme, but 
also indicate how a simple folktale can begre- 
worked by a conscious writer who wants to 
speak some truth of human life. The 
merchant's son of this story realises 
ultimately that the moving force of a lady 
resides in her weeping and not in her smile. 
This is the truth of life according to the 
author of this story that le emphasizes at the 
end. Hence, the story, though based entirely 
on a folktale, is not a folktale in that sense. 


The motifs of folk literature consisting of 
physical ‘transformations, kind gods and 
goddesses. doing proper justice, imparting 
life to other beings, over ambition. unchastity 
of women etc., profusely appear in the stories 
of Vishwambhar Nath Kaushik, Bechan 
Sharma Ugra, Sudarshana, Chatursena, Usha 
Rani Mitra and of others belonging to the 
older generation and some of the living 
writers like Amrit Lal Nagar, and Laxmi 


Narayan Lal are also fond of using such 


material. 


For example, granting boon or throwing 
curse is a popular motif in Folklore. Wonder - 
ful things happen when such motifs begin to 
function ina folktale or in a short story. 
Bechan Sharma Ugra has used the motif of 
granting boon in the famous story ’Ganga 
Gandatta Aur Gangi’. It enhances the 
humour and redicules at the same time 
the appetite for sex in older age. Gangatta, 


the learned brahmin of Indraprastha. 
had already 55 sons and 52 daughters to 
his credit. But the longs for one 


more issue to completc he auspicious number 
ot 108 of his calander. 


He, therefore, went to sec the persons 
of Shantanu, the grand father of Bhisma, Who 
had the charm of making an old man young. 
Thus becoming young. Gangadatta entered the 
house at midnight and was mistaken to tLe 
his eldest son. He could save life by showing 
the sacred thread around his chest. His wife 
discovering the mistake, then went to mother 
Parwati seeking boon to make her young. 
Consequently she also became young. Ganga- 
datta, in the mean time, had “invoked Lord 
Shiva to make him old again. So the young 
wife Ganga embraces her old- husband with 
great pleasure. This is the irony of situations 
worked out by using Folklore motifs. 


Lord Shiva and Mother Parwati are very 
popular figures in Indian Folklore tradition 
and according to common belicf they often 
walk on foot in a disguised form. They are 
always merciful towards the distressed and 
usually help the down-trodden people. Laxmi 
Narayan Lal has used this belief in one of his 
stories entitled ‘Rasboria Suhagin’ to validate 
a social custom of lower caste people in 
Indian society. 


A wood-cutter's wife mourns the death 
of her husband in a forest. Mother Parwati 
makes her husband alive by putting some 
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vermilion from her fore-head. The wife then 
narrates this event to the village people. All 
the women of the village then want to seek 
Parwati’s blessings next day. The women of 
lower caste reach her first and get the fortune 
as much as they like. The women of higher 
caste reach lately and, consequently, get little 
from Parwati. The custom of polygamy 
prevails among the lowcr caste people of India 
and the story validates their women's belief 
in such a casc. 


All such motifs are built up on certain 
folk clements, motifs and tale-types in the 
present context and these are spread over a 
vast material of oral tradition of this country. 
One may easily «witness the mythological 
creatures, magic and marvels, unusual rewards 
and punishments, captives and fugitives, 
unique exceptions and deceptions, occurence 


of chance and fate etc. at the bottom of all 
such writings which perform different 
functions at the artistic level. These elements 
have sometimes given a start to the story, 
have given sudden turns to the narrative, or 
have pushed it hard toa particular end. 
These clements have imparted tothe short 
story a «d description, a kcen imagination 
and, of courses a great dcal of interest. 


Then, we witness the next stage of 
Bterary development of Hindi short story 
when Folk elements begin to appear mostly 
in the indirect form. Considering the whole 
picture of Hindi story writing at present, it 
can be safcly a;sumed that the active uses of 
Foiklor¢ material are preferably welcomed 
now a days. This requires more skilful handiing 
of the matcrial, kelonging to thc oral tradition 
as such, because the writer has to play with 
two traditions simultaneously which are of 
divergent nature. He has to keep his mind 
concentrated or a particular aim and his 
success on failure entirely depends on this 
manipulation to produce the desired effect. 
Here in Lies the intricacy of modern short 
storys 


J 


The active or the artistic use of folk 
elements can‘ be observed further in two ways 
viz (1) in a metaphorical way, and (’) in a 
symbolic way- The first is evinced in the 
story-writing mainly of the pre-independence 
period and Bhagwati Charan Varma and 
Amrit Lal Nagar may be said leading in 
this respect. The second is evinced in the 
writings of the post-independence period and 
some stories of Phanishwar Nath Renu and 
Markandeya etc. represent this field. 


The metaphorical use is, however, not 
found so much for entertainment as to provide 
a socialg meaning to thz story. The theme, 
then, becomes more realistic while aiming at 
some moral teaching , or some change in 
human outlook towards worn-out beliefs or 
superstitions in modern society. The emphasis 
in the story now shifts from mere description 
of the incident, or character as such to the 
typical moods, situations, or environment 
which are supposed to reflect the inherent 
truth about human nature. 


Folk element in such stories is infused in 
sucha stylistic way thatit is applied to 
enlighten these very moods, situations, or the 
environment which thereby become more and 
more suggestive for a sensitive reader. When- 
ever the writers; therefore, want to commet 
on some social customs, manners and behavi- 
our of the people. or whenever they do 
personify inanimate objects for an artistic 
affect, they have to rely on the folk elements 
in one way or other. Hence, the importance 
of this element in the modern story writings. 


We may take two examples here to 
colloborate this statement. Bhagawati Charan 
Verma has written ‘an interesting story 
known as ‘Prayashchitta’ in Hindi that is 
based on a popular belief of a middle class 
family. The young daughter-in-law ina 
certain family has to take full care of the 
house-hold because her mother-in-law and 
her husband have given her full freedom in 
the domestic matters. She is too young to 
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perform all such duties and naturally can not 
keep a strict watch every time on every 
thing. A cat gets a chance to drink all the 
milkin the kitchen. or eats all the sweets 
kept in a safe place. One day; however, the 
daughter-in-law manages to kill the cat. 


Now it isa great sin to kill a cat and can 
not be ignored in such a Hindu family. Hence 
a pundit is invited to perform the purifying 
rites He advises that a cat made of gold 
should be purchased to offer in such a rite. 
A brahmin jis also to be fed for twenty one 
days. This is the penance for committing the 
sin. The mother-in-law anyway seems to 
agree to the point. But the cat gets up and 
runs away in the meantime and the story 
ends with a fine sense of humour. A folk 
element in the form of a belief has been thus 
utilized and commented upon with a tone of 
sublle satire. 


Amrit Lal Nagar in the story ‘Dharam 
Sankat’ uses the theme of chastity in a more 
subtle way as the theme is woven around a 
pure folk motif. Gireaj, a character of the 
story, has written in his will that the funeral 
rite should be perfomed by his son Ramesh so 
that his soul may rest in peace. The property 
should be given to Lady Girraj i.e; Reeta, 
provided she remains faithful to him after his 
death and leaves Ramesh for ever. Reeta was 
cngaged to Ramesh but due to circumstances 
Girraj himself married her- But Reeta did not 
accept him as husband from the very first 
day and later on vouches for her integrity. 
Legally she was married to Girraj but 
virtually she had accepted Ramesh to be her 
husband. Now the question of her faithfulness 
is to be decided by the public. 


Folk elements used in such a way make 
the story more reflective. Similar develop- 
ments can be noticed in the writings of 
Chatursena Shastri, Upendra Nath Ashka, 
Yashpal, Rangeya Raghava, Jainendra and Ila 
Chandra Joshi who were the leading story 
writers of Hindi between 1940-1950. 


After the Independence there is a drasticy 
change in the whole pattern of story compo- 
sition as regards the Hindi literature. The 
themes are multiplied, the plots are revised” 
and the technique is totally revolutionized. 
Now there are less incidents, a few characters 
in the story and it, none the less, succeeds in 
conveying the desired emotion or idea in’a 
concrete manner. The story now actually 
analyzes the raw material supllied by day-to- 
day life. 


However, we are not concerned at this 
place with the analysis of the material but 
with the various ways and means by which 
Folklore peeps through such writings. Here 
the symbolic use of Folklore material is 
marked clearly. Its elements seek a symbolic 
way of introduction into the so called sophis- 
ticated literature. Writers like Kamaleshwar. 
Rajendra Yadava. Shiv Prasad Singh, 
Dharmvir Bharati, Markendeya, and 
Shailesh Matiyani seem to excell in this art 
of symbolic representation. 


The symbolic presentation of Folklore is 
often provided asa stylistic variety or asa 
"double decker’’ device imparting clarity and 
suggestivity to the main theme. The Folk 
element provides atmospher., real or unreal, 
to the narration and this may be called the 
functional aspect of Folklore, because the 
elements are here made to function as a part 
of the whole organic structure. Two themes 
may seem to run parallel to each other in 
tuch cases; One is the actual theme of the 
story which may deal with political, social, 
or personal problems of the modern man. The 
other themoc, taken from the field of Folklore, 
supports the main theme and carries a 
secondary position in the story. This theme 
may be an event,a character, a belief, a 
custom or idea of some extraordinary nature 
found in the mythic traditions of the past or 
in the current folklore. In any case, it has to 
perform an artistic function in the short 
story. 
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We may consider in this respect a well 
known story of Hindi ,Raja Nirbansia’ which 
has been written by Kamaleshwar. It 
maintains‘ a ‘double decker" device ie. at the 
upper level jit bears a sad story concerned 
with a couple named Jagapati and Chanda. 
And at the lower level it is a simple folktale 
of a childless king who had left his kingdom 
on listening to the taunts of a sweepress. 
While returning, he found two sons at home 
and suspectcd the chastity of his queen. The 
queen had to prove that through a befitting 
test and all ended well. This is the folkloristic 
level of the story. 


story, however, deals with 
Jagapati and Chanda who are 
issuelesse A certain compounder comes to 
their help but during the course of events, 
Jagapati begins to suspect Chanda. Jagapati, 
himself very week, can not check the other's 
advancements. Once he tries to speak to 
Chanda on this matter but she possesses no 
super power to prove her faith on him. 
Jagpati remains sad throughout his life. 
Hence, hearing the news of Chand’s son, one 
day, he committs suicide. Thus a dramatic 
effect is reached by contrasting these two 
levels of the story where one ended in 
comedy and the other in tragedy. 


The main 
activities of 


Similarly. Rajendra Yadava employs the 
theme of Abhimanyu. the famous person in 
the ‘Mahabharata’, in comparision to one of 
his heroes in a story entitled ‘Abhimanyu Ki- 
Atmhatya’. Abimanyu of that great epic was 
encircled, as we already know, by the 
enemies and there the hero jis similarly 
engulfed in a whirlwind of odd circumstances. 
There was of course Arjuna to helf the hero 
of that epic, but there is none here to help 
this hero of the story. 


He brings diamonds from Kohkaf for the 
princess but is himself enchanted by her. He 
does not find any way to get rid of that 
enchantment. What the writer wants to 


impress upon the reader is this-it is not possible 
to achieve one’s object unless one overcomes 
one's ego. The folk element in this case consists 
of a single character, whereas it consisted 
of a full fledged tale in the story mentioned 
earlier. This is a point worth noticing. 


Ina story named ‘Suhagini’ Shailesh 
Matiyani makes use of a popular superstition 
metaphorically. Folk beliefs and superstitions, 
through similar in nature, have minute 
difference of application in the realm of 
Fo'klore. The brother in this particular story 
is sad because he could not fix up the 
marriage of his sister and so he may not get 
peace in the next life asa consequence. He 
then gets her married to a copper-pitcher and 
the girl begins to worship it as her husband. 
She begins to behave as a married woman and 
this becomes a point of laughter in the 
public. 


One day the pitcher falls down and gets 
injurcd and the girl begins to weep. Her aunt 


advises to change the pitcher but 


she considers it inauspicious. She then 
narrates the aqualitics of a faithful 
woman according to Hindu culture. It is a 


sin to exchange the husband in a Hindu 
society. The story explains the rigidity of 
mental attitude in such a family through 
employing a certain superstition. The sister 
is very much afraid by the mere idea of 
changing the copper pitcher. 


Sometimes the folk elements are introd- 
uced to discuss situations like the widespread 
hunger or the conditions of draught etc., in 
the society, or as means to comment on those 
human values of modern society which have 
almost lost utility. Certain human values are 
also disintegrating now a days. Here the folk 
elements function variously within the 
organism of the story. 


For example, in a story ‘Hirnakush ka 
Beta’ by Dharm Vir Bharati, the hangsman 
Chaudhry wants to train his son in his own 
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profession. He is the embodiment of 
Hirnakush of Indian legends and his son 
embodies the spirit of Prahalad. Chaudhry is 
as cruel. merciless and immoral as Hirnakush 
was in those legends. Presenlty both of them 
are victims of the British regime in India. 
Chaudhry, however, changes his attitude 
to wards the end of his life and wants that 
his son should not suffer for his sins. This is 
a change of heart as reflected in the story 


and is in accordance with the Gandhian 
ideology. and very much confirms to the 
mode of thinking in Indian society at 
present. 


This is the literary scenc how Folklore is 
appearing directly or indirectly in the short 
stories of Hindi at present. As the writers of 
every language are coming in closer and closer 
contacts with urban and rural areas every- 
where and the means of communication are 
easily available, their knowledge of common 
people as well as of their surroundings is 
also increasing day by day. They are now 
focussing their attention on some groups of 
people say fishermen, herdsmen, farmers, 
womenfolk and the like, who belong to a 
particular region or locality. The regions may 
be far off places with little contact of modern 
civilization. These writers then throw light 
on all aspects of that region or locality with 
minute details. Folk elements appear in such 
descriptions on the regional basis i.e. writers, 
instead of selecting a single element, apply the 
whole folk culture asa part of their 
creation. 


We, therefore , find two types of short 
stories in contemporary Hindi literature. 
Some stories deal mainly with the life of the 
towns and cities in general, whereas others 
deal wiih the life as the writers find in villages 
and rural areas as such . It is true that it 
may be difficult at times to draw a clearcut 
line between these two types of stories as 
these are not completely dissociated with each 
other in this age of industrialization - This 


- 


j ” 


tendency seems prominent since 1950, mainly 
with the works of Phanishwar Nath Renu 
who earned a name during the post-indepen- 
dence period - Recently Shiva Prasad Sing. 
Markandeya: Shailesh Matiyani and some 
others have also shown keen interest in 
dipcting multifarious aspects of folk culture . 


Phanishwar Nath Renu has shown through 
‘Raspriya’ how the folk dances in a village 
community are being looked down upon by 
educated persons now-a-days although folk 
artists like Mirdangiya are sticking to their 
traditional performances. Renu’s other 
stories viz. « ‘Teesari Kasam’, Lal Pan Ki 
Begam’ , ‘Sambadia’ and ‘Aginkhor’ are well 
known for their wider appeal to thep ublic and 
this appeal, no doubt, comes through the 
inclusion of some of the aspects of the ‘folk’ . 
Markandeya, through the leading character of 
one of his stories in ‘Hansa Jai Akela’, has 
symbolized a simple villager who is always 
ready to help needy persons . He is unable to 
follow the election speeches and the political 
discussions of the village leaders though he 
was himself a volunteer in the march for 
freedom . 


The story ‘Karmnasha Ki Haar’ is 
similarly constructed out of the material of 
folk culture . The river of a certain village 
whenever gets flooded needs a human sacrifice 
according to the current belief of the locality. 
Hence the villagers decide to throw a widow 
in to the river along with her illegitimate 
child . But Bhairon Pande. an uintluential 
person of the village provides her shelter 
and asks his fellowmen to construct dams 
to check the the floods. 


The point worth noticing is that the 
leading characters of such regiona’ stories are 
not inactive at all- though they adhere to folk 
traditions . They are men of action and face 
boldly all type of situations in day-to-day 
life. All modes of traditional customs, 
rituals, manners and ways of living find an 
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expression in such stories and at the same 
time these exposed to the modern knowledge 
of science and technology. As a result, both 


the elite and thefolk traditions are acting 
and reacting in present day literary 
activities . 

I have just underlined the upward 


transmission of folk elements in this paper that 
is taking place as a result of changing 
relations between folk culture and sophisti- 
cated culture in our present day civilization . 
Tt is of course true that the Folklore of 
modern times is also absorbing elements of 
the clite tradition due to this very inter 
action . It is very natural under present 
circumstances of close co-operation between 
different sectors of the human society . But 


the rate of intake seems much more 
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Nepalese Folktales about Specific Traits of 
Human Character 


Ln this short paper about Nepalese folk- 
tales of specific human character, I shall not 
cngage in any theoretical, comparative, cross- 
cultural discussion but rather try to present 
these tales as understood against tHe socio- 
economic setting of Nepalese society i.e. the 
sccial values, socio-cultural relationships and 
economic conditions of Nepalese people. To 
meet my objectives, the content of these 
stories 1s more helpful than the form and 
structure, so I shall not concentrate on the 
latter aspect. However some remarks about 
the form and structure prove indispendsible 
in order to make my points clear in the course 
of the discussion. 


There are many simple folktales in Nepal 
concerned with specific trait of human nature 
in contrast to other, types of Nepalese folk- 
tales and they are presented in a humerous 
and satirical way. Although the title of this 
paper is very broad, these traits of human 
character can be interpreted and analysed in 
terms of the quantity, speciality, pervasiveness 
and specificness and fall into four groups as 
follows: 


a 


. Folktales of cleverness and trickery. 
. Folktales of foolishness. 

. Folktales of greed and stinginess. 

. Folktales of deceiet. 


LL UW fv 


Lo 


- Folktales of Cleverness and Trickery : 


In these folktales, most of the main chara- 
cters are clever in deceiving others in one 
way or another. However, some deceive 
themselves. Some shrewd and cunning 
characters like ‘Badmas Magar’ and ‘Padmas- 
Dhamai’ have to face the result of their own 
actions and their deceit and shrewdness prove 
to be of no use in the end. In some other 


Tulasi Diwasa Joshi 


folktales of this type, mostly poor servants 
and poverty-stricken persons of low class are 
successful and clever enough to prove their 
masters foolish. The point is that, inspite of 
being poor, they are nonetheless clever and 
smart. They are able to bring situations 
under their contro’; sometimes with their 
cleverness sometirses with their wisdom. 
In so doisg they hit upon certain social 
formalities and evils. 


In the folktales, (1)*Dhurta Nokar’’ (Shre- 
wd Servant), Salayan( 2), and "Chankhelo- 
Chalakhi”’, (Clever’s Cleverness), Pokhara, 
the main characters Kahile and Chanko go to 
the extreme in deceiving their master and 
respectively. Among these tales of 
cleverness, the cleverness of a thief depicted 
in ‘'Chorharuko Batyanin”’, (Thief’s clever- 
ness), Tanahu, and the shrewdness of an old 
man in "’Dhurta RBudho”, (Shrewd old Man), 
Taplejung, are worthy to be mentioned 


mistress, 


In these folktales, not ,only are trickery, 
deceitful acts, cleverness and cunning found, 
but they are also spiced with a mixture of 
humour and satire. Pairs of charcters having 
opposite traits especially like the rich and the 
poor the master and the servant. the clever 
and the dumb, the foolish and the shrewd. 
are depicted in contrast to each other. 
Though the main objective of these folk- 
tales is to entertain the common folk by un- 
covrering the hollowness of social for malities, 
there is also an ideational aspect which is not 
only to point out the different patterns and 
ways of solving problems related to cleverness. 
cunningness and shrewdness but also to 
reflect the economic imbalance and social 
inequalities . 
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2 . Folktales of Foolishness : 


Folktales about fuolishness are full of 
mindless actions by the characters. Many an 
artful and smart character's actions are found 
to be foolish at the end of the story. Almost 
all the foohsh characters in this type of 
folktale have in face the result of their own 
actions. They are of the type not only to act 
against the situation but also to act unwitti- 
ngly and prove themselves stupid. 


Unnecessary stubborness as in ‘‘Gunkesari 
Maiyako Dhipi’(Gunkesari Maiyva's stubbor- 
ness’, Pokhara, jealousy as in “‘Dadhe Sania- 
ma’, tThe jealous stepmother), Assam, (3) 
pride ot beauty and hollow ambitions 
as 1 “‘Rajkumari " + ¢ The princess ) . Bandi- 
pur , and not being able to know the real 
meaning and importance of objects as in 
‘“Pinoko Loprama Bhulbhules”,( Loss with 
mustard nuggets ! Nuwakot , and dumb- 
neces as in ‘‘Behera Chor” , (The sheep thief) 
Kathmandu, arc the typical characteristics of 
foolish characters . Most of them are defeated 
in the course of their manipulations. Not only 
their actions affect them but they also 
affect others. They drag down others jin 
their self-created landslidess. They have to 
face the fate of their own actions but their 
actions are not only proved to be foolish but 
also strongly satired. They regard their 
foolishness as wisdom . 


Not only men hut also animals are depicted 
as being foolish in this type of folktale . 
Among these foolish animals mostly the lion, 
bear and monkey are found. However, these 


animals mostly represent different 
characteristic . 


human 


Among the main foolish characters the 
voungest brother and dumb tpersons are 
found . Some of the dumb characters how- 
ever are very clever in reality . But some- 
times like the characters in folktales about 
cleverness, they go to their father-in-law’s 


house wearing new clothes ( a common them ) 
or they do top-sy-turvy actions to face the 
result of their own actions . 


3 . Folktales of Greed and Stinginess 


In folktales about greed and stinginess 
two similar, yet opposing characteristics are 
found. Though there are biological and 
psychological reasons for making people greedy 
and stingy. Nepalese folktales show that a 
social situation based on social prestige, 
econmic inequalities and poverty i.e. a 
situation full of needs generated bv social 
imbalance, is mainly responsible 
human characteristics. 


for these 


In the folktalee “Lobhi ra Konjus’, 
( greedy and stingy ), Butwal, there isa 
strong satirical yrt humerous play on. the 
hollow means by which social “prestige 
is earned with money and the moncy is 
earned with grecd. The two different types 
of character found in these folktales always 
give preference to their own interests and 
don'ttry to understand ihe difficulties of 
others. Inspired by seif interest they are 
always busy trying to find different ways and 
means of decriving each other as in "Lodhi- 
Purohita ra Chhaltu Jajman”’, (The Greedy 
Priest and the Clever Jajman). Exposing 
satirically the dark aspect of social and indi- 
vidual characters with excessive greed and 
stinginess we find that the reasons for such a 
large number of those characters in society 
are the opreassure of social Structure, 
economic conditions and bear necessities. In 
these folktales we see that instead of amassing 
great wealth these characters have to face 
the bitter truth of loss rather than gain and 
the feeling of being cheated. 


4 . Folktales Deception: 


In these folktales one character always 
decieves another . They are jealous, envious 
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and always trying to trap and outwit others. 
Evil and wicked as they are: characters 
like wicked step-mothers try to get rid of 
their step children by giving them trouble 
and hardship at all costs . 


In the course of the development of the 
theme of these tales, the cruthis sometimes 
hidden but, eventually, comes to light and 
the bad characters have to face the result 
of their bad intentions ask in the following 
ta'es “Basantay Raja’, ( The spring king), 


Assam; and “Hirako Malama Hansa”, 
( The sprrit of the diamond necklace ). 
Kathmandu : ‘Sauteni Amara Tejkumari’’, 


( The stepmother and Tejkumari \ Assam; 
“Mero Balo Roi Maryo”,( My baby died of 


weeping ), Bojpur . 


Among the characters who feel a sense of 
jealousy and envy are mostly the youngest 
qucen: the youngest wife 
step-mother . In some stories there are also 
jealous elder step-mothers, too. They give 
a lot of trouble to their step-childtren and 
plot ways of creating distress and pain to 
them while, at the same time they try to 
advance the happiness of their oun children . 
At the biginning. though their plans seem 
to be successful, in the long run their plots 
are foiled and their bad intentions are 
exposed, their deceitful actions are brought 
to light and they are punished by being 
driven out of thcir own house, home or 
kingdom or even killed . 


In this type of folktale, not only do step- 
mother deceive their step-children because 
of their self interest, greediness, personal 
gain, status and stin ginese in money matters, 
but also freinds deceive each other as in 
“Andho ra Lan gado”’, (The Blind and the 
Lame ) Athari and “ A.S.P.K.H, (A.B C.D.-) 
Pokhara; ‘Mtini, ( ritual freinds) deceive each 
other as in “‘Fulmati Maiya” ( the flower 
Princess ), and brother and sister deceive 


and the young 


each other asin “EK Bhaira Sat Bahini”. 
(Seven tbrother and one sister ) Pokhara and 
“Tuhure Bhai”, ( orphan brother ) Assam; 
elder sisters deceive younger sisters as in 
“Tin Shusare” ( Three Maidservants ) 
Shyangja. Besides this, out of jeolousy of 
beauty, trustful ye: ugly maid:ervants deceive 
beautiful princesses to be in their place. But 
in almost all the folktales of deceit, not one 
deceitful person is successful in her/his 
mission and saved from punishment. In ail of 
these stories we can see social justice carried 
out. Although mo-t of the characters are 
deceived at the beginning of the stories are 
killed, they are transformed into different 
forms such as a bamboo, a bird, a flower, etc. 
and are successful in bringing to light the 
injustice and suppression they have suffered. 
In the end they are saved and return to their 
orginal form. The bamboo seems to be the 
main form into which they are transformed 
and in this shape they express their troubles 
and pain. 


In all the four types of Nepalese folktales 
about specific traits of human character, we 
find that besides providing entertainment, the 
content of the tales is, in effect. a social 


message. On one level the characters possess 
traits such as trickery, toolishness, greed. 
stinginess, deceit etc. which are considered 


which are not 
They arc presented 
against 2 socio-economic backdrop so thar the 
full extent of their ijinappropriateness is 
clearly sccn. On another level we find the 
play on social inequalities as between master 
and servant, the rich and the poor which 
questions the status of what is considered a 
superior position, and on a third level we 
find a satirical play on the members of 
different cthnic groups living together such 
as Damai and Magar so that the specific 
traits of each ethnic group is brought to 
light. In these folktales, though the human 
traits depicted lead to behaviour which is 


negative qualities and 
condoned by society. 
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often injurous and harimful to others, the tales are generally complex; displaying many 


themselves are humerous and entertaining. motifs and concerned with a play on the 
imagination and the production of fantasy 


As far as the form and structure are situatiuns. In terms of quantity, tales about 
concerned, these tales are very simple in specific human traits far outnumber any 
form and concerned with depicting the reality other thus suggesting the importance of social 
of social situations in contrast to. for example catharsis. 
supernatural folktales and fairy tales which 
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Adaptation of Hindu Literature on 
Indonesian Temple Reliefs 


When the Indian culture penetrated the 
Indonesian Archipelago a well established 
community had been already formed. Ir 
consisted of tribed ruled by a Chieftain and 
priests who had the task of obtaining the 
favour of higher beings or ancestors for the 
welfare of the people . 


On these grounds it is easier to adopt the 
Hindu ways of life, its religion, arts and 
statecraft. Hindu gods replaced or stood side 
by side with deified ancestors personified in 
images, the lingga-cult came in the place of 
the menhir-worship. Terraced sanctuaries 
became temples, although in some places they 
still maintain their original characteristics. 


The technique of casting bronze images 
and other works of art was just a continua- 
tion of early metal age technique of casting 
adzes, kettledrums and other objects. Even 
topographical names like Sarayu ( the river 
Sarayu in central Java ), Ayudhya ( the 
town Yogya ) and Mahameru ( the mountain 
Semeru in East Java ) were conveyed from 
India to Indonesia . There was the story 
about the transportation of the Mahameru 
from India to Eeast Java by the gods. The 
Hindu script and literature were easily 
observed and regarded as their own product 
of culture . Heroes of the epic of Mahabharata 
were considered as their cwn ancestors . The 
king of Moslem kingdom of Mataram claimed 


to be descendants of Arjuna, the third 
Pandavas. 
The epics originally written on palm- 


leaves which were kept by the noble of the 
land and some were carved as reliefs on the 
walls of temples founded by the reigning 
kings. These two epics were so popular that 


Mrs . Soelatmi Sater 


they were also staged as puppet plays and 
danced drama. Episodes of the Mahabharat 
composed as Kavyas which were calet 
Kakawin in old Javanese. Besides the parvas 
were also translated in prose. Some were 
also translat2d into the Malay language. Fre > 
translation of that great epic was undertaken 
during the reign of king Dharmawangca Tegut 
Anantawikera mattanggadewa in the Ith 
century. But it never was depicted as 
reliefs in central Java. From that period 
we only have the reliefs of the 

Rama. In East Java the Mahabharata 
popularity 
temples. 


story of 
gained 
through the scene depicted on 


To give a clearer picture of what are 
found in Indonesia in the field of Hindu 
literature in the classical times here will b- 
presented a list of items, either as written 


material only or also as reliefs on tem¢'- 
walls . 
1 . The epics of Ramayana and Mahabharata. 


to 


. Myths and legends of the puranas in an 
altered form . 
3 . Indonesian myths and legends uith a 
rouch of Hindu or Budhist element . 
4 . The history of the kings of Singasari ond 
Majapahit. 


Since the last mentioned, consisting ot 
the Paratraon and Nagarakrtagama are not 
derived from Indian literature. but historical 
manuscripts, except some passages, like thw 
story of Ken Arok the first king of Tumafxel 
who was regarded as the son of Siwa or 
Brahma, no further elaboration is necessary. 


1. The Ramayana : 


As. was mentioned above, the story of 
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Rama ( Ramayana kakawin ) was first depic- 
med as reliefs on the Prambanan temple in 
ecntral Java. The origin of this story was 
snpposed to he the work of Bbhattikavya and 
not that of Walmiki. The temple of Pram- 
banan which is carved «with scences from the 
story of Rama is considered to be from the 
Sth or 10th century. 


Whilc the work of Walmiki ends with 
Sita being received by the earth, the relief of 
Prambanan lias scenes of Sita in the forest. 
where she is even delivered of a child . The 
indigenous characteristics of the relief prevail 
in the details or elaboration of the scenes 
depicted. 


For instance in the way of draping of the 
dress, which is shown by the goddess of the 
©cean who wears an upper cloth around her 
hips in the manner the Javanese noblemen 
and women, brides or court dancers usually 


do. 


Another scene depicts brahmans being 
treated to a festive meal . The way of squa- 
tting and the meals being served recalls the 
traditional Indonesian fcast, on which occa- 
sion fried chick:n, ¢els or fish are put on 
banana leaves or in containers made of 
these leaves also. 


A sense of humour is displayed by a 
monkey, a member of Rama's army . Being 
an animal himsclf he still keeps a pet ona 
leash in thc form of a weasel . A Punakawan 
or male attendant appears for first time at 
Prambanan . He is depicted as a mishappen, 
thick-ipped, frizey-haired person. He holds a 
betel nut-bag in bis hands. Here he plays 
only a minor role in the life of his master. 
But the Punakawan with his deformed shape 
is regarded as a supernatural being whose 
magic power will enhance the lustre endowed 
by the master he serves. That is why in 
Javanese courts the king is always surrounded 
by these kind of persons . 


The story of Rama which begins with the 
salutation of the Garuda to Wisnu, are depic- 
ted at the Siva temple, ended at the Brahma 
temple . 


The story of Rama is also depicted at the 
temple of Panataran and Penanggungan, east 
Java . The temple of Panataran dates to the 
14th century situating on the south-western 
slope of mount Kcelud has a groundplan 
resembling that of a Balinese temple. The 
impr.ssion of Balinese characteristics is 
heightvned by the tact that the persons of the 
Ramayana, depicted in reliefs, look like the 
Balinese shadowplay puppets - Here only the 
siege of Alengka is pictured, beginning with 
the arrival of Hanuman in Alengka and 
nding with the dead of Kumbhakarna . 


The ankle-lengh dress of Rama, Sita, 
Ravana and other high officials denotes the 
east Javanese features. The prominent 
place is taken by the Asoka tree which 
replaces the mangoes, durian and other trees 
from Prambanan . The space in the panels is 
filled with rock and cloud-motifs formed like 
monsters, trees etc. This kind of decorations 
is still preserved in the Moslem art froma 
later period . 


As opposite of the ksatrya of the temple 
of Prambanan the demon king Ravana of 
Panataran also has panakawans. the famous 
Sangut and Dilcem of Bali, or the Javanese 
Togog and Saraita . Like in the shadow play 
the first mentioned is a wide-moutbed and 
fat gentleman while the last is small with a 
highpitohed voice. The Malay language he 
always uses, denotes him as a foreigner. Dogs 
as pets are also kept inthe palace . Dogs are 
sometimes cooked and eaten too. The 
Nagarakrtagama relates how king Hayam 
Wauruk on his tour around east Java has 
also polebears carrying livestock like chick- 
ens. pigs and puppies. But the last mentioned 
are usually consumed by the common peoples 
The temple of Penanggungan, dating from 
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the: 15th century only deals with episodes 
from the Ramayana like the awaking of 
Kumbhakarna and other scences enacting also 
the siege of Alengha. 


2. The Mahabharata : 


Unlike the Ramayana which presents a 
complete unity, the Mahabharata in its land 
of origin consists of loose cbpisodes tied 
together bya frame story. This fact is 
cleverly used by thc east Javanese poetto 
compose new kakawins based on the original 
parwas, but flavoured «with more -romantic 
and indigenous trends. The heroes of 
Mahabharata are not considered as alien 
people. The belief that Javanese kings are 
descendants of Arjuna is exposed the first 
time on the reliefs of the bathing place of 
Jalatunda in east Java. dating from the 
10th century- This sanctuary lies on the 
western slope of mount Penanggungan which 
is considered to be broken-off top of‘Maha- 
meru when transported to Java. 


The reliefs of that sanctuary depicts the 
exploits of the Pandawa’s and their descen- 
dants, especially that of Udayana, a remote 
offspring of Arjuna . Udayana is also connec- 
ted with king Udayana from Bali who 
reigned till the 11th century. The stories are 
not only adopted from the Mahabharata, but 
also from other literature like the Kathasarit- 
sagara . 


Two of the most frequently illustrated 
stories from Mahabharata in east Java are 
the Arjuna Wiwaha and Sudamala. 


(a) The Arjuna Wiwahsa : 


This kakawin writtcn by Mpu Kanwa in 
the 10th century narates the marriage of 
Arjuna to the nymphs of Indra’s heavens 
after obtaining magic weapons from the gods 
and subduing the demon king Niwatakavaca. 


It is supposed to be an a:legory to the 
marriage ot king Erlangga of east Java +» This 


episode of the Mahabharata combines the 
Ar junabhigamana, Kirata and :Niwatakavaca- 


parvan in one kakawin. Arjuna, who 
in the Hindu tradition is the hero cof 
blameless conduct who even rejects 


the nymph Urvasi, plays quite a different 
role hero. In shadowplay rcpertoires he ¢: 
the well beloved prince charming. 


The story of Arjuna Wiwaha is represen- 
ted at the 13th or 14th century cast Javanese 
temples like Jago or Jajaghu. a Budhist 
sanctuary, Tegawansgj near the town of Kedir; 
Surawana, Kedaton and the caves of 
Sclamangleng and Guwa pasir- The high- 
lights of theepisode with are preferred by 
sculptors are scences of the temptation of 


Arjuna hy the nymphs and the combat 
between the ascefic Arjuna and Siva 
disguised as a hunter, quarelling about a 


boar which actually is a giant. Especially 
the temptation scene is very popular. It is not 
only carved on stones, but also onkris-blades. 
on bronze objects, public tassele etc. 


These two scenes are regarded important 
because they symbolize the temptations and 
struggles men have to overcome before obtai- 
ning blessings in life and in the hercafter. 
As a paragon to the scence of the subtle temp- 
tation of Arjuna, another ruder or mors 
“folk-like"” performance is displaved by a 
punakawan, populariv denoted as 
with Nini Towok a feimnalc attendant. 
Although Semar is wearing an ascetic is 
hvaddress it docs not prevent him from having 
an amorous encounter with her . 


Sema 


(b) The Sudamala : 


This story which is never mentioned in 
Mahabharata, is a true Indonsjanized addition 
of an episode which must be according during 
the sojourn of th- Pandawas in Indraprastha. 
Several manuscripts of this Sudamala have 
been found in Bali. Taking the form of tlw 
narration into consideration, it must haxe 
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“Deen meant as a scenario for a wayang per” 
formance or lakon . 

The heroin this lakon is Sahadewa, 
wsaially a rather insignificant member of the 
glorious Pandawa family. The story in short 
ss‘ like this : 


Uma is curs:d by Siva for an adultery she 
has committed . She is transformed into an 
egress by the name of Durga or Ra Nini 
¢ illustrious grandmother ) and is banned to 
the forcst Gandamayu to become queen of 
the demons and the spooks. Only the youngest 
ef the Pandawas. Sahadeva is able to 
Nberate her from the curse. For this noble 
deed he is given the name of Suda.nala ( the 
purified onc ). He and his brother Nakul 
then are married to thc daughter of a hermit 
in Tambapctra. 


In the next and on reliefs again we encoun- 
ter the figure of Semar the punakawan who 
is married to Ni Towok, the female servant 
of Tambapetra. Ni Towok is at present still a 
kind of village girls’ game in which they 
summon the soul of dead persons or ghosts to 
penetrate into a doll made of a coconut-shel! 
water scoop. This game must be performed 
near a graveyard. 


As for Semar, scveral theories concerning 
him have been brought forward. Serrurier is 
of the opinion that Semar is an imitation of 
the Widhusaka in Indian plays. According 
to Hazeu he is a personification of the 
Indonesian ancestors. This combines nicely 
with the role endowed to Semar as an initia- 
tor in ancient times. According to wayang 
plays together with Togog punakawan of the 
leftgroup they form the first inhabitants of 
the earth. 


In the story of Sudamala Semar is several 
times referred to as Semar, which could be 
derived from the Sanskrit 
smara= teaching, 


word smr or 
to remind and the old 


Javanese word Samar, meaning scarcely 
visible or disguised. Thus Semer might be 
regarded as a teacher or god in disguise who 
takes the shape of an ugly person to guide 


the noble personsor ksatrya to the right 
path. 
The Sudamala is depicted on temple 


relief of the late period of east Java, like the 
temples of Tigawangi ( late 14th century ) 
and Sukuh ( 15th century ) with wayang like 
figures possessing the same side-pointing feet, 
the coiffure etc. The Indonesian style is 
stressed by the modelling of the hovses and 
the trees like the arcca-palm and cottontree 
and‘ thc horrifying demons and spooke. The 
sequence show the scences of deliverance 
very clearly. 


2. Myths and legends of the PuranSs in an 
altered form : 


The Purans deal with myth and legends 
of the gods. The most popular ones in 
Indonesia are related to Wisnu, although the 
most frequent found images are those of Siva. 
According to wilkins the myths and legends 
include also the avatara of Visnu and the 
Samudramanthana, the story of the churning 
of milk ocean. Of these the Krsrayana is 
sculptured on the temples of prambanan and 
Panataran in lively fashion. Several important 
parts from the text have been omitted from 
the reliefs. 


At the temple of Panataran the persons, 
unlike other east Javanese ones who wear 
long cloth, wear only loin-cloths, while the 
ladies wear long elegant dresses . Next to the 
Krusnavatara. The Narasimhavatara js also 
found in Indonesia in-the form of sculptures, 
such as the Narasimha sculpture from Pejeng, 
Bali. The Samundramanthana or churning of 
the ocean of milk in Indonesia is never illu- 
strated as relief like in Kambodia, but as scul- 
ptures, like the one found in Ampelgading, 
Malang, in Pejeng, Bali and in Sirahkencong+ 
east Java. 
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Like mentioned above the story of 
Samudramanthana in Indonesia ris**sometimes 
connected with the transportation of the 
Mahamoe2ru to Java as told in the *“Tantu 
FPanggelaran 


3. Indonesian myths and legends with’ a touch 
of Hindu or Buddhist element. 


An Jndonesian ‘historical prince who 
gained fame as the legendary hero Paniji 
throughout South East Asia, prince of Kori- 
pan was became king Kamcswara of Kadiri in 
history. His adventures before and after 
meeting his spouse Chandra Kirana ( meaning 
the moon-rays) involves him in several 
disguises. combats and romantic affairs 
with other princesses. 


Pozts an ! authors often describe him as 
the counterpart of the Indonesian Arjun, only 
that he <cometimes shows some weaknesses, 
such as the tendency to swoon when meeting 
hardships. The panji stories are depicted on 
the Pandapa-terrace of Panataran and the 
terraced sanctuaries of Penanggungan. 


A statue of Panjiis also found on the 
western slope of Mount Penanggungan. Panji 
and his relatives are easily recognized by the 
helmet-like head-dress they wear. The persons 
on the relief of Penanggungan are very 
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THE BETEL LEAF IN BUDDHIST 


SINHALA 


© all the plants found in Sri Lanka the 
betel pepper creeper or pan plant ( Piper 
betle, bulat in Sinhala ) is of particular 
signficance. Not only is it widespread as a 
cash-crop, and not only ijisit that its leaves 
and the catlin are edible—the former having 
risen to the level of an export commodity 
today- but tle leaf has been, from time 
immemorial, held in esteem as an article 
which plays a very important-even indispensa- 
ble“role in the social customs and folk 
ritual of the Sinhala Buddhist people. 


As an edible leaf it is, of course, not 
cooked and served as a curry at meal-time, 
but in its raw from is made into a wad (¢ with 
other ingredients ) and chuwed. Itis a very 
common habit in Sri Lanka known all over 
both in the dry and the wet areas, the plains 
and the hills, the towns and villages and the 
agricultural areas and industrial locations 
mainly among the by far major sector of the 
population whose ways of life yet remain 
largely traditional. It is evident among the 
Sinhalas, the Tamils and the Moors, and to 
some extent among the Burghers of 
Portugues of descent. The Vaddas also chew 
betel. It is resorted specially after a meal, 
before the start of some manual labour and 
at an interval from work. and there is no 
particular place ( except for a betel enclosure 
itself). time or instance when it may be deemed 
irregular. It is done both indoors and out- 
doors. working or idling. walking or 
stationary, standing seated or lying down. It 
may be done by anybody in anybody else’s 
presence, and a tray of betel-bulai tatuva 
or ilat tatve—is always ready in a traditional 
Sinhala home, 


SOCIETY 


V. VITHARANA - 


This masticatory habit ( practised by 1,16 
of the world’s population (1) is so ‘free’ and 
popular in Sri Lanka that an attendant 
social evil ( as the ‘moderns’ are wont te 
deem ) spitting is ignored by and large, and 
prevails in itself as yet another habit. The 
spit with its ruddy colour resultant of the 
mixture of the ingredients arecanut or. 
betel-nut ( pimvak ) and lime or chunam:. 
{ huni ) in the main may be. seen.in many. 
areas of the environs of Sri Lanka: the roads, 
the pavements. the gutters, the compounds. 
etc. with hardly anybody taking any noticc. 
It is not traditionally regarded as indecent or 
ugly, and the potentiality of this action as a 
disease carrier is not appreciably recognised. 
Even the fact that ijt abrades the moutt. 
blackens the teeth and might even corrode 
them does not keep the addict away apprecia- 
bly. But it is noteworthy that it is not as 
popular among the younger generation. 
cigarcttes being largely a fashionble substitute. 
although there is a tendency of turning to the 
traditional chew as one grows older, at leas: 
on the part of a few. 


The betel has been referred to in the 
literature of Sri Lanka for the last thousand 
years ( which does not mean that it did not 
exist before ). It was sold ( along with 
arcanut ) in a special stall or pavilion- the 
bulat puvak mandapaye ) in the market 
area of a settlement called Hopitigama during 
the middle of the 10th century (2). The Jataka 
atuva Gatapadaya ( a commentary to thc Pali 
Jatakatthakatha ) of about the l2th century 
refers to bilat pari t betel bags ) (3) and the 
Kankhavitarani Petapota ( commentary ¢o- 
the Pali Kankhavitarani ) of about the same 
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period refers t6 ‘bdlat:sap { 1. ie. ‘the residue 
left out of a chew of ted, (4) The But 
Sarana=— a prose-work not far removed from 
these times and the Sidat Sangarava the 
Sinhala grammar of the 13th century refers to 
the chewing of betel. (5) 


It was practice known in the royal court, 
and according to the Dambadeni Asna—a 
ତ work of the 14th century - there was a 
hulat ge. a ‘betel chamber’ in the palace of 
King Parakrama Bahu 11 ( 1236-70 ) at 
Dambadeniya. and, very likely, it was a 
store-room in which the leaf along with the 
other requirements for the wad, was stored ; 
and there was an officer the bulat vadana, 
whose duty it was to offer the tray of betel, 
etc. to the royal personage. (6) 


In this respect interesting is the record 
made by a certain inspector of Foreign Trade 
from Fukien, China who arrived in Si-lan 
(Ceylon or Sri Lanka) at about the end of the 
10th century. Says he : ‘The king of Si-lan ... 
all day chews a paste of betel-nut and pearl 
ashes ... Two attendants are always present 
holding a golden disc to'receive the remains of 
the betel-nut paste chewed by the king. The 
king's attendants pay a monthly fce of one 
‘41’ of gold to the government treasury for the 
privilege of getting the betel-nut paster emains, 
for it contains: ‘plum-flower'. camphor and 
all kinds of precious substances’. (7) 


Robert Knox, an English sailor who 
remained captive in the hill country of Sri- 
Lanka for 19 years ( 1660-79 ) refers to the 
native habit of chewing betel. (8) and also notes 
that a chieftain carried in his hand constantly 
a bag of betel and areca anda beautifully 
ornamented lime -container like a silver watch 
in shape, and that he kept on munching the 


chew constantly. (9) 


The two words bulat and puvak the chief 
ingredients of the chew are known in a 
gamasa ( combination ) in the Sinhala 
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language. and the reference to ‘bulatfpuvahk is 
to the whole wad and to all the ingredients 
that go to make it. or sometimes to the plants 
themselves. This samasa occurs jn the 
Sasadavata a poem of the 12th century ina 
reference to the vegetation of the Malaya 
Parvata of India. (10) 


The purpose of chewing beted is to make. 
the mouth clean and fragrant, and the 
reference in the But Sarana is suggestive of the 
revulson that may occur to one’s own self as 
regards one’s own body resultant of not 
bathing. ‘not scrubbing, not cleaning of the 
teeth as also of not enjoying a chew of betel 
every hour. The line in the Sidat Sangarava 
refers to ‘betel with the ingredients which 
make the mouth fragrant’ yrtu 
bulat. 


muvavasni 


That betel (along with areca) was grown 
in‘the island is suggested by the description 
of garden- cultivations supplied in the Kavya. 
Sekharaya by the Ven. Sri Rahula of the 15th 
century (again with reference to India) 11. 


The betel leaf is known to Sinhala idioms, 
folk-tales and proverbs also. The ‘Serving of 
betel’ ( bulat dima ) connotes an invitation, 
and to say that some actis like introducing 
peper leaves into a sheaf of betel ( bulat 
atata gammiris kola tibba vagayi) isan 
allusion to the perpretration of the highest 
deceit. Bulat vitata hunu adu vuna vageys 
( like the insufficiency of chunam in a wad of 
betel’ ) indicates something with an essential 
ingredient missing. Bulat mallat hena 
vadila ( ‘lighining has struck the betel bag’) 
suggests an utter destitute state. Balat vital: 
kanna ispPasv a4’ ( ‘no time to enjoy a chew 
of betel’ ) is uttred when one is extromely 
busy. Bulats vitat hunu damana nclava 
( ‘time necessary to apply chunam in a wad 
of betel’ ) is a mere moment, and bulat 
vitata hun damana se ( ‘like applying 
chunam toa wad of betel’ ) suggests the 
delicate action of mixing an ingredient. in its 
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exact proportion. Bulatpuvakinyadvaka na 
¢ ‘not defficient in betel and areca’ ) indicates 
g state of affluence. (12) Api ec gcllanta bulat 
denne na (‘we do not serve then betel’ ) is 
suggestive of lost relationship and cordiality. 
The very popular folk-tale Rayigamaya saha 
Gamfpalaya refers to vendor selling pepper 
leaves on the pretext of selling betel. (12) 


Betel appears to be an indigenous plant 
( although it is known to many lands of the 
Asian region : India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
S. China, Indo-China and Indonesia as also to 
Oceania ) and the creeper is grown widely 
( better in wet and moist arcas under shadc ) 
evenin the arid tracts provided that there 
is a minimum supply of water to keep it alive, 
In some wet areas in Sri Lanka it is grown 
extensively as a cash-crop; but it is generally 
a home-garden cultivation so that the acreage 
under it can not be estimated. There are seve- 
ral varieties : bimdiviw, diyabulat, galbulat, 
galdaru, gasbulat, kahabulat, kahamanertw, 
kotubulat. ratadalw, trastavalu. etc. 
Another variety, malbulat, likely introduced 
from the Malaya Parvata. is rcferred to in 
the 15th century poems, the Salalihini 
Sandesaya and the Kavya Sekharaya. 


There are many villages in SriLanka the 


names of which are associated with the 
betel: Bulatgama, Bulatkohupitiya, Bulat- 
vatta, Bulatvattava, Bulatvalgoda, Bulat- 


valkanda and Bulatvalpitiya situated both in 
the hills and plains reflecting, thus, the wide- 
spread naturc of the plant. 


The leaf is slightly astringent and the 
general wad— the bualt vita is composed of 
a leaf, one-and-half or two ( dependent on 
the size and individual preference ) on to 
which is placed a quarter or so of an arecca- 
nut and on which a ‘finger-tip’ of iime is 
applied, and wrapped up to a packet of 
approximately one inch in length and breadth. 
Some also add a bit of a dried tobacco leaf 
( dumkol ). (15) This is the ‘poor man’s wad’. 


But to make it more tasty and to make it 
emit a pleasing aroma more ingredients are 
added. S'ices of dried coconut pulp, ginger 
slices, camphor, nutmeg, cloves. etc. The 
sara bulat vita, ‘the rich betel wad’, known 
in the urban areas today is particularly 
appealing in ‘its cone shape, with a spray of 
thin coloured slices of coconut giving it a 
flower-like appearance . Evidently there has 
been a change in the ingredients from the pas 
pala vat, the ‘five fruit substances’, as re- 
ferred to in the Thupavansaya (13th century). 
namely, ka piru (camphor), takul (bdellium), 
naramfpotu (citrus peel or bark), Jamanga 
(cloves) and ingrru(ginger), and from sadihk ka 
(nutmeg), takul, hin ensal (small cardammoms) 
aralu (gallnut) and putrtak (areca) of the 
Yogaratnakaraya (16th century). (16) 


Betel-chewing also reddens one’s lips and, 
hence, is liked by the females in specials and 
folk-songs refer to lovers intending to give 
their girl-friends a gift of betcl : bulat tang 
demi kata ratu kara ganna -(‘] will prepare 
betel to redden your mouth’ ) (17). Another 
folk-song summarises the benefits of chewing 
betel : 


bulata mihirs tit ve 
karakasa kult ve 
Panu duganda dosut va 
sem nasa tat iara 
manahdard manayona 
gimda 
guna telesaka min ve 
dev love vat Ssudul bo (18) 


layi 


dalvayi bulat-hi 


(‘Betel is sweet, bitter, astringent and spicy; 
it destroys worms, bed odour and wind and 
phlegm afflictions ; it beautifies the face. and 
kindles the flame of the beautiful God of 
Love. Thus are the thirteen benefits of 
betel, rare even in heaven’) 


This composition has. no doubt, been 
inspired from the following verse from the 
Hitopadesa : 
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tambulam katitikta misra mgdhuram 
ksaram kasayamvitam 

vataghanam kaphanasanagm krmiharam 
daturgandhya dosafaham 


vahktrasyabharanam maldafpahagrandam 
kamagni sandifanam 


fambulasya sakhe trayodasagunah 
svargepivami durlabha (103) 


Incidentally, this is suggestive of the 
medicinal value of betel as of the habit of 
enjoying a chew of betel kefore sexual 
intercourse . 


Further. the crushed essencc of the leaf 
‘18a is used to mix various alchemic (rasa) 
powders and guli (guti) in local medicine, 
and is sometimes applied on the head to 
relieve headache; the leaf itself is used in 
fomenting ashes and swellings and an oil 
Divyanganadi Tailya is extracted from it. A 
crushed leaf is also held to the nose in case 
of cough, hiciough and vomiting- 


The etymology of the Sinhala word Obulat 
is interesting unless it is an indigenous (nisp- 
aruda orf nifun) expression. The pali and the 
Sanskrit tambhala has the three tssential con- 
sonants fa, bu and 7a so that a hypothetical 
tabulG can be visualised, in the absence 
of literary or epigraphic evidence, and fabiula 
dbulat is not unacceptabie . (19) A Palie 
and Sanskrit synonym is naga valli, (20) rarely 
used as a loan-word in Sinhala. When 
offered to the Buddha in a Puja or to 
Buddhist monks betel 1s referred to as 
dahat. possibly from de+ hat, * ( that which 
is offered by both hands)’. The Dalumura 
Upata containing verses used at ritualistic 
incantations says that betel was called 
abhaya patra, pandupatra, kirulupfatra 
and nagaralli during the times of the 
Puddhas Kakusanda, Konagama, Kasyapa and 
Geutama. (21) 


The term nagaval!/i is possibly a 
resultant of certain folktales ( and beliefs ) 
known in the Indian area indicating the 
origin of the betel leaf. The Dalumura Upata 
itself relates how Sakra, having drawn the 
figure of the hare on the moon ( as known in 
the Sasa Jataka ) dropped his brush which 
fell to the ocean and then tothe nether 
regions in which the realm of the Cobras is 
situated. Mucalinda, the Naga Raja, fed on 
it and. suffocating, died in seven days and 
was cremated. From the brush dalu ( buds ) 
appeared, and the Nagas kept guard ( mura ). 
The creeper continued to grow from the tai 
and the leaves from the hood-hence 
nagavalli — and reached seven fathoms in 
seven days. It was also a Naga that brought 
the leaf to the world of humans by bending 
the leaf once over and clasping it by the 
stalk and the apex in his mouth. It is also 
believed that a bit of the poison lingers in 
every leaf, and it is customary for the 
Sinhala people to pinch off the stalk and the 
apex before folding the leaf on to a wad. 


Austin Silva relates how the Nagas who 
assembled for the war at Kalaniya 
(SriLanka! brought bundles of the leaf, and 
basing pacified by the Buddha. left them 
behind; Uma planted them around a mango 
tree from where the plant dispersed. He also 
quotes a verse which refers to the serving of 
betel at the marriage of Palanga with 
Pattini — the fertility goddess. (22) 


The reference tothe poison docs not 
appear, however, to be in conformity with 
the role that betel plavs in the folk customs 
of the Sinhala Buddhist people. viz. as an 
article symbolic of invitation and cordiality, 
of forebearance and of blessing. Through 
serving betel monks are invited to reside in a 
particular temple during the season of 
vassans or vas ( the rainy retreat ). 
Coomaraswamy referes to the custom of 
the Sinhala kings and Chicfs of old who, 
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among the usual presetns, sent betel to 
artisans asking them to start work on the 
construction of a temple. (23 ) The traditional 
form of invitation to a wedding is through 
the medium of the betel leaf. The inviting 
party visits relations and friends whose 
presence is solicited at their home, the 
traditional tray— bulat tatuva or illat tatuva 
is covered with a clean white cloth and 
fresh betel leaves are placed over it in the 
form of petals of a flower, and the prospective 
bridegroom serves them to the inmates each 
of wvhom takes a leaf. A prospective bride 
does not usually perform this function - the 
father or mother taking her place. Today 
there can be scen occasions when the 
printed invitations are also placed on the 
tray along with the out-line of a betel leaf 
is printed in green, silver or gold, and thosc 
out in the form of a betel leaf and an outline 
of it printed in the background. Before the 
start of a nuptial journey the bridegroom 
serves betel to all the ‘participants and 
collects them back in order to count them so 
that bride's home may be informed of the 
exact number that composes the party. 
Invitations to participate in the harvestsing 
uf paddy (goyam nelima) is also performed by 
serving betel, and this process is outlined in 
folk-song : 


evita noyek de harikarg denne 
valata gosin sita bulat kadanne 
pilata genat sits gonu kar«e ganne 
gamata gosin di samata kiyanne 
yodava nakatak goyam kapanne 
udasanda ma ki aya ek vanne 
sada tibiuna dakati gannanne 
beda bulat ka vadata basitnne 


(Then many things are got rady. The vine 
is approached and the betel is plucked ; the 
lcaves are brought to the ‘long seat’ and 
arranged; they are served to all in the village. 
The reaping is done at an auspicious hour; 
early in the morning the invitees gather and 


taking (in hand) the sickles supplied and 
having enjoyed a wad of betcl served to 
them, start work)’. 


nelamin bulat aragen giya gama vatata 

vandimin bulat di kiviu sama liyan hata 

sada hat bulat ka bi saraisila (24) 

(* Having plucked betel Icaves, going round 
the village, saluting and offering the betel to 
all the women ...) 


Pctel is also served on th: occasion of 
funerals, and here the leaves are turned ‘over. 


In addition to serving single leaves of the 
betel leaf to each person; there is also the 
custom of offering sheafs of the leaf with a 
different intent. Standing on the Poruva — 
the ornamental nuptial throne known to the 
Buddhist Sinhalas — a bride and bridegroom 
offers bulat at. lit. ‘hands of betel’, to the 
near senior relatives as symbolic of their 
‘request of pardon ‘ ( samava illima ) or the 
‘taking of pardon’ ( samava gamima ) for 
any acts of unkindness consciously or uncon- 
sciously performed in the past by them 
towards any of the letter. 


The bulat ata is a pack of forty leaves 
held in both hands and offeredin such a way 
that the stalks point to the recipient. It is 
offered to the chief monks when laymen visit 
them for a particular purpose such as to 
invite them to perform a firit { pParitta }) 
ceremony, attend a dana ( alms-giving 
ceremony ), read the first letters to a child, 
etc., to Chieftains of the hereditory type yet 
known in the hill country. to teachers 
specially of village schools and to parents and 
other senior relations on the occasion of the 
Sinhala New year ( second week of April ® 
wishing to obtain their foregiveness in a 
spirit of faith and amity. A bulat ata given 
and accepted is a positive sign that the 
desired sentiments prevail unhindered 
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mutually. This sheaf is also referred to as a 
bulat harulla. 


The recognition of the betel leaf as a 
token of protection and blessing is brought 
out by the faot that it is one of the articles 
hung on the canopy of a fpriti mandamaya,. 
the temporary decorated enclosure construc- 
ted within a hall or house as the case may be, 
to accommodate the monks on the occasion of 
the chanting of the parittas 1.¢ the Pali 
sutras such as the Maha Mangala, Ratana, 
Karaniya Metta, etc. To uffect magical cures 
sometimes a mantra is chantcd on toa 
betel leaf which is later rubhed on the 
affected part of the body. In the case of 
ritual annointme2nts a few drops of oil is 
first dropped on to a betel leaf and then 
rubbed on the head. It is also used by light- 
diviners and in offering gift of money to such 
diviners, astrologers, palmists: practitioners 
of indigenous medicine, etc. the betel leaf is 
used as a wrapper. {ft is also used in that 
capacity on the occasion of gifting money to 
people of one’s own houschold, relations, 
friends, etc. On the Sinhala new year day 
and at the new year's first transaction, and 
on the occasion of declaring upen a new 
business premises, etc. There arc folk-talcs 
referring to betel leaves being offered to 
Physicians, soothsayers and devil-dancers as 
presents. (25) 


The betel kecomes a token of a great 
cordiality and good-will in the hands of a 
prospective bride. On the first visit to her 
home of a suiter with his relations she 
presents herself well dressed with a tray of 
betel ( bulat tatuva) and sits in their 
company to be seen by them all and even to 
engage in conversion. This may indeed be the 
.very first occasion of their meeting and 
seeing, specially among the traditional 
Sinhala Buddhists a generation ago. 


An exchange of a sheaf of betel or some- 
times even the sharing of one tray of betcl 


may be the sign of reconciliation between 
estranged relativeg or friends. 


At a ( female ) puberty ciremony too 
betel has a place. The girl offers a bulat ata 
to her elders and salutes them. The washer- 
womon ( ridi nanda } who plays an important 
role here is given many gifts among which is 
also betel]. 


Special attention is worthy of being 
given to the place in which the betel leaf is 
held in the demonology of Sri Lanka, A mal 
bulat tatuva. lit. ‘flower betel tray’ or 
euphemistically, mal vahana, lit. flower 
couch’. is one of the necessary appurtananccs 
made ready bcfore hand. A clean white cloth 
1s spread over a chair in sucn a way that it 
touches the ground on three sides, and then a 
piece or two of plantain leaf is placed to 
cover the seating arca- Stands of the areca 
flower are placed round the edge, and in the 
middle are placed five or seven kinds of 
flowers, camphor, a small piece of white 
sandalwood, raw turmeric ( sajfron ). and 
lcaves of betel. Sacrificial money 
( Panduru) is also placed ‘purified’ with 
saffron water and wrapped ina piece of 
clean cloth on another betel leat. A clay lamp 
is lit in their midst. At the beginning of the 
ceremony various divinities ( Mahi, Sakra, 
Brahma. Visnu, the four guardian Gods or 
Varam devi and specially Sri) (26) are invoked 
and their attundance on this little altar is 
solicited. 


twelve 


Offerings to demons ( such as various 
kinds of flowers and meat ) are ,also placed in 
the company of betel onthe ayila altars 
made of sticks and gokkola ( young coconut 
leaf ). 


The mal yahana, incidentally, is a nece- 
ssary item in all the rites connected with 
deities, from the large-scale gammadu 
performed to propitiate Patting — the 
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fertility goddess and the nava graha 
santiya — the planetary ritual to the 
minor charming of a thread for a small 


physical complaint and the preparation of a 
talisman — yantrayuw or surayda. Verses are 
sung inviting the deities ( Kataragama: 
Saman, Natha, and a regional deity, Gambara 
Devata ) to these altars. Even in the Hat Adi 
( ‘Seven paces’ J of the Vadiga patuna ot the 
Suniyam ritual betel leaves are placed at the 
respective points to the tune of verses. (27) 


A special dramatic item in the course of 
a devil-dancing ceremony that takes place 
generally at the end of the series of incanta- 
tions and the unmasked dances, all of which 
form the first phase of the night-long ritual, 
is the dalu mura kadima, ‘the plucking of 
the tender leaf’. It is said that the Maba 
Kala Naga Raja possessed a betel vine in his 
nether kingdom and Manikapala Bisava — 
the consort of King Mahasammata had a 
longing to taste its leaves. A certain rsi was 
asked to go on the errand and fetch a few of 
them. But Maha Kala would not consent, 
where upon the rsi wrested the leaves by a 
show of force. This is the story the major 
part of which is sung by the single dancer and 
the drummer ( or two ) alternately in rhymed 
verse. The climax is reached when the 
dancer in a trance ‘lifts’ himself all at once 
to the height at, which a cluster or betel lea- 
ves is hung and snatches it, at one attempt. 
In-the mcanwhile' several able dodicd men have 
gathered round, and catches him before his 
feet touch. the ground and lay him flat on a 
mat spread in anticipation. The dancer 
shivers, his limbs are stiff and teeth locked, 
and another shaman chants rapidly and loud 
the mantra that brings him round, and with 
an arecanut-cutter cuts a lime on his force- 
head. The daneécr regains consciousness, and 
the very impressive performance is over. 


In agricultural ritual too the betel has its 
place. In mystic remedies ( Rem ) practised 


against predatory insects. worms, birds, 
quadrupeds, etc, the betel is made use of; and 
the vital activities connected with the 
hamata or kalavita the threshing’ floor — 
start with the offering of a bulatf «ta to the 
deities.(28) 


All these instanos of the usc of the bute‘ 
leaf in a very significant roie at traditiona”. 
functions of which general welfarc is the 
theme is suggestive of the existence of thes. 
customs during an era prior to that during 
which the story of its absorption of the 
poison in the course of its transportation be 
a Naga became current in Sri Lanka. 


Nevertheless, the reason for its being 
accepted to play this important role can not 
be laid down for centain. A vine in genera‘ 
is a symbol of fecundity and eternal life suct: 
that it was accepted in certain cultures as 
an ideogram representing life, and according 
to Chinese symbolism a leaf stood for 
happiness. (29) It is likely that the stylised 
creeper patterns — Kalpa lata or liya 
vala— known to the art and sculpture of 
India and Sri Lanka ( among other iands ) 
symbolised fertility in addition to being an 
aesthetic decorative motif. But, why of a‘: 
the creepers the betel has beén accpted in 
an exceptional manner in Sri lanka remains & 
question to which a eonclusive answer can 
not yet be given. Perhaps its general heart 
shape. medicative powers, cedibility, its 
peculiar teste together with its proliferative 
character and <urface sheen in thetr 
totality inspired the ancient dwellers of 
Sri Lanka to accept ijt in their 
social customs. 


ritual and 


The cultivation of this creeper, itself, ts 
attended with a considerable degree of ritual 
care mainly because of a supposed suscepti- 
bility to the evil eye and evil mouth ot 
course in the case of raising it as a cash crop 
on a large scale and not in the case of raising 
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a plant or two in a home-garden. It is believed 
that the leaf develops yellow spots when 
attacked to become coarse and tasteless . 
Never is a female allowed into the enclosure 
(bulat kotuva), and children too are debarred . 
The males that enter refrain from speaking 
and eating anything- cven the chewing of a 
wad of betel itself is not pormitted. They do 
not enter with any oil (generally the oil of 
the coconut largely in use in Sri Lanka) 
applicd over any part of the body, and if in 
case some oil is appiied on the head, they 
cover it with a thick turban . They do not 
center also immediately after partaking 
anything mad- with an oil admixture such 
as oii-cakes. A professional vendor is never 
taken into a plot, nor is thc leaf plucked in 
his presence, and in the event of a call on the 
part of one he is politely asked to com: 
somztime later. Once plucked, the leaf is 
never kept on the ground or floor it is spread 
out‘on a table or bed and then sorted and 
loaded to the two pans of a pingo if neccessary. 


There is, however, no ‘first harvest’ rite 
(\agahas dan) as in the case of cereals such as 
paddy, the first harvested sheafs of which is 
offered the dietis. In the case of betel, selling 
or chewing may take place straight away 
after the plucking. The absence of anv 
ritual thus becomes particularly marked in the 
light of the extensive ritualistic role that 
this leaf plays in the social customs and ritual 


of the Buddhist Sinhala people . 


The habit of betel chewing. whatever its 
other effects are, has inspired the creation of 
a few items of material culture among the 
Sinhala people . The main, of course, is the 
bulat tatuva, the tray of which there are two 
main types : of the one with the stand and 
the one without. The tray in both is 
circular and engraved and is of brass although 
there are stand trays of wood, lacquered and 
with the characteristic concentric circles— 
all in colours such as black, red, yellow and 


grcen. The trays are not completely flat—they 
are terraced and are generally less than eight 
inches in diameter . The stand is generally 
of that height as well . The simple tray has a 
raised edge of about two inches in height. (30) 


Then there are betcl bags the hutlat 
maluclagu or—payi- uscd to carry the 
leaves and other requisites of the chew. 


Covomaraswamy refurs to some of a mre 
four inches and to some of over four feet in 
length . Those of the latter diinension are 
generally thosv of chiefs, and these bags were 
caried by servants on ‘their shoulder when 
their masters participated in ceremonial 
processions or went on long journcys. Theses 
were generally of coloured cloth (mostly red 
during the recent past) and were beautituiy 
embroidered im coloured thread generally 
with a central flower motif and creeper 
(ivaval) and petal (palapeti) motifs on 
the border. Bags are of various shapes: square, 
rectangular, round and oval. Women of the 
washer caste specialised in the embroidery 
work . Some were woven of dyed reeds 
(pan. Whereas the bags generally 
carried by the males the women carried their 
betel in wallets (/rumbil/i) made of reeds or 
of brass tucked in their waist within the 
folds of their cioth. The maximum dimension 
of a Juumbdilsya may be six inches. (31) 


were 


The kilalavata or Rillota is the lime- 
container generally made of brass and rarely 
of silver or gold, circular and ornamented. A 
chain is attached to it at the end of which is 
a spoon with which to scoop out the lime in 
required quantity. (32): It is referred to in the 
Dambadeni Katikavata (13th century) a code 
of behaviour for monks, (33) indicating its use 
seven centuries ago. 


The giraya or arecanut-cutter made of 
iron or brass is mostly plain, but there are 
examples of them in which the cutting limb is 
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moulded and carved in the shape of birds 
and animals and even of maidens. An iron“ 
smiths tribute to his landlord was paid in 
arccanut-cutters. (34) The origin of thc 
giraeya is - related in a set of populars verse 
called Gira Upata. (35) It is said that Viskam 
( Visvakarma }); in order to rid the world 
of evil affliction ( Vina ) obtained iron from 
the Meru mountain, and creating fire from 
wind and lightning made the first one. The 
deities Saman, Sani and Rahu took abode in 
its handles, the top and the blade. 


Next is the pounder — vangediy'a — made 
of brass and, very rarely of wood, with a 
pestle of iron.(36) It is gencraly owned by old 
people whose teeth are not strong enough to 
crush the hard areca. They smash the 
whole wad in this pounder before jerking 


NOTES: 


1. Encyclopaedia Americana S. V. 
2. Epigraphia Zeylanica V. 183. 187, 193 
3, ed. Jayatilaka ( Colombo 1943 ) 128 

. ed. Pannasekhara ( Colombo 1936 ) 137 


it off their palms artistically straight into 
their mouth. 


Coomaraswamy also notes the availability 
of large earthen vessels—bulat hali— in 
which betel was stored. (237) and ornamented 
bulat heppu ( betel boxes } and dumkola 
hef Hu ( tobacco boxes ). (38) 


Lastly is the brass spitoon { padikkama 
some as much as 2 1/2 feet in height used 
for the purpose of spitting into as the spicy 
and astringent taste of the wad stimulates 
the saliva glands Spitoons are rarely 
engraved (fitting thus to their lowly 
functions ) and are generally kept in some 
corner or under a bed. The poor use plain 
earthen spitoons. 


. ed. Sorata ( Colombo 1953 ) 30 and ed. Tennakone ( Colombo 1959 ) 29, 289 


. ed. Ranasinha ( Colombo 1928 ) 5 


. A Historical Relation of Ceylon—Robert Knox ( Dehiwala 1958 ) 142 


4 
5 
6 
7. Quoted in Ceylon— E.K. Cook ( London 1951 ) 9 
8 
9 


. Quoted in Mediaeval Sinhalese Art— A.K. Coomaraoswamy ( New York 1956 ) 33 
10. Sasada Vivaranaya—Muni dasa Kumaratunga ( Colombo ) 258 


11. ed. Dharmarama ( Colomto 1947 ; V.3 


12. Sinhala Sahitya Visvakosaya—D. Karunaratna ( Colombo ) 53 S.V. 

13. Village Folk Tales of Ceylon II— Parker ( Dehiwala ! 83 

14. ed. Kumaratunga ( Colombo 1952 ) 42 & ed. Dharmarama ( Colombo Iv47 ) X. 119 
respectively. Also Yogaratnakaraya—ed. Perera ( Colombo 1930 ) 2009 


15. dum+ kola is lit. ‘smoke leaf’ 


16. ed. Hettiarachchi ( Colombo 1947 ) 79 & ed. Perera ( Colombo 1930 ) 428 


17. Gambada Gita Vicara ( 1952 ) 108 

18. Ibid. 192 

19. cf. samudda 
( recluse ) 


samuda musuda 


muhuda ( ocean ) & samana 


masana umahana 


20. A term used today mean croton, likely an exotic plant 


21. ( Kagalla 1923 ) 
22. Spokia Zeylanica 28. II 198 
23. Op. cit. 69. 
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Gambada Gita Vicara ( 1952 ) 54. 130 
Village Folk Tales of Ceylon—Parker I. 164, 156, II. 35, 111, 187. 


Sirasfada Prafaranaya ( Kagalla 1930 ) 9 - 10. 

27. Kabala Patuna ( Colombo 1951) 6, Vadiga Tantrayva 1.& II ( Kagalla 1951 ) 16-20 
& 3 rescectively. 

28. 1 am indcbted to Atukorala Pabilis Appuhamy (of Maratumulla. Moratuva ) native 
Physician and shaman for much of the information contained in the five paragraph® 
above. 

29. Dictionary of Symbols— J.E, Cirlot. Tr. J. Sage ( London 1962 ) S.V. 

30. Mediaeval Sinhalese Art—Cotmavaswamy. 203 

31. Ibid, 244 

32. Jbid. PL. XLVI. 10-16 

33. Katikavat Sangarava— ed. Jayatilaka ( Colombo 1929 ) 18 

34. Mediaeval Sinhalese Art—— Coomaraswamy 191, XLVIX. 1 -9 


. Included in Kapwum Sirasfadasa ( Colombo 1960 \ 
. Mediaeval Sinhalese Art— Coomaraswamy 192 
 Thid. 222 

. Jbid. Pl. XLIX. 10 Pgs. 80, 90 
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The Influence of Ancient Mesopotamian and 
Arabic literature on Aesopic Fables 


Every reader of classical literature is aware 
of the collection of Aesopeic Fables. Scholars 
may differ concerning the author's life of 
these fables. 


We shall be more concerned; in this 
rescarch paper with the fablesjthemselves than 
with their author. Therc is no doubt that 
some of these fables go back to the time of 
their supposed writer, and through the ages 
like a snow ball, the fables grew in number 
adding to their essence, fables of different 
origin and from different places. There are 
two facts which I am going to discuss in the 
bresent research paper the first one con- 
cerns the origin of fables in general and the 
second one concerns the impact of Mesopota- 
mian and Arabic influence on Aesopic 
fables. 


The origin of the fables in general : 


The writer of the introduction of Jame’s 
Aesop’s fables says what follows : 


“The oldest fable on record which we 
know to have been thus practically applied 
in that of ‘Trees and the Bramble” as found 
in the Holywrit (Judges IX. 7.)” (1) 


Sir Edwin Arnold suggested the 
desa as ‘‘the father of all fables.” (2) 


Hitopa- 


This idea was accepted by Max Muller 
who ‘‘even prepared a kind of family tree to 


By Prof. H. K. alloum 


show the descent of the modern fables that 
sprang from this antique stock”. (3) 


Writers on the history of fables drew 
their conclusions with materials which were 
available, leaving out the literature of Meso- 
potania because there was little knowledge 
available about it or a large quantity of its 
literature had not bcen translated at the 
time. 


A new fact about the origin of fables 
must be laid down because of the simple fact 
that a large number of Mesopotanian texts 
in literature has become known to readers 
as well as to those who are concerned with 
research. 


The book of “Babylonian wisdom litera- 
ture” by W. G. Lambert will throw new 
light on the origin of the fables and the time 
in which the fables have appeared as a genre 
of literature. 


Mr. Lambert tries to differentiate betw- 
cen two types of fables. Because of the natu- 
re of education in ancient Mesopotania, the 
writers of literature droped from record the 
fables which were narrated by the people. 
Recording this type of literature was only a 
matter of chance. 


Mr. Lambert explains this fact by saying : 


“ The common people of Babylonia and 
Assyria had a store of ancedotes, which were 


(1) Aesop's Fables’ by Thomas James, M. A. London, 1852 (Introduction) 
(2) Aesop's Fable and other Fables, (Introductioe P. IX by Epnest Rhya). 


3) Ibid P. X 
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freely passed from mouth to mouth. The only 
collection of speech material is presented in 
VAT. 8807, a large Assyrian tablet from the 
sixth year of Sargon II (716. B.C). ” (4) 


We can presume that influence of this 
type of literature was great on other litera- 
tures, including Greek literature, because it 
js easy to transfer fables through traders, 
travellers and slaves, traffic and this was 
made very clear in Mr. Lambert's following 
statement : 


©“ The popular nature of the saying is 
apparent not only from the content, but also 
from a comparison with other literature. 


The Ahiqgar sayings, and cspecially the 
Aramaic recensions, present the same mixture 
of similar material up in Greek dress in 
Aesop (III. 50-54)". (5) 


Concerning the origin of the fables, it is 
quite cnough to be satisfied with what 
Friedrich Von Der Leyen says in his book 
“Das Marchen " and its fainily tree. 


He says that Babylonian fables literature 
goes back to 3000 B. C. 


A thousand year jater we notice thc 
appearance of literature in India and China 
and after that appeared Jewish and Greek 
literatures. (6) 


Another Arab authority, Professor Taha 
Raqair. gives the following dates for appearance 


of literature in the human history. Although 


literary material was in narration since the 
beginning of the third Millennium B.C. the 
actual writing date was but arround the end 
of the third Mellrnnium and the beginning 
of the second. 


Literature in Egypt and Syria appeared, at 
least five centuries after leterature was 
written down in Mesopotania. 


Hebrew literature was recorded about the 
sixth century B.C. The same goes for Greek 
literature which was recorded between the 
sixth and the eighth centuries. What we said 
about these literatures goes for the Indian 
and Persian literatures as well. (7) 


With this condensed historical survey, we 
hope that a new fact has to be recognized 
and be established. It is the simple fact that 
the oldest fable appeared originally in ancient 
Iraq which was the cradle of human civiliza- 
tion and literary creation. 


The influence of the pattern and materia! 
on Aesopic fables : 


T'his is the second fact which we intend 
to discuss in this paper. I would like to 
show the influence of Mesopotamian pattern 
and material as well as the influenece of 
Arabic material on the Aesopic Fables. Thus 
we have to deal here with the problem in 
two sections. 


(4) Babylonian Wisdom Literature by, W.G. Lambert, Oxford 1960, P.213. 


(5) Ibid P. 213 


(6 Das Marchen, by Von Der Leyen, (Arabic Trans.) Beirut, P. 10-11 
(7) Introduction in the literature of Ancient Irag (in Arabic). Taha Baqir, Baghdad; 


p. 33—34. 
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(a) The influence of Mesopotamian fables on 
pattern and material : 


When we study the fables of ancient 
Mesopotamia we have to differentiate between 
two types of fables : 


The first type the folk fables «which 
were passed from mouth to mouth and which 
were recorded by chance. These fables had 
a very little opportunity of survival. 


Mr. Lambert gives the following explana- 
tion for this state of affairs : 


“The Academicians of the Cassite period 
who either develop or surpressed generes 
of literature. had no respect for anything 
which circulated orally among the common 
people”. (8) 


These fables with the exception of some 
were lost in history. 


One of them proved to be of an impact on 
the Aesopic fables. 


The fable runs as follows : 
“50 A mosquito, as it settled on an elephant, 
51 Said,” Brother, did I press your side ? 


I will make (off) at the watering place.” 
52 The ‘elephant replied to the mosquito, 
53 ““I do not care whether you get on what 
is it to have you ? 
54 Ner do I care whethen you get off”. (9) 


The some fable appears in James collec- 
tion as fable No. 98 under the title of ! “The 
Gmnate and the Bull”. It runs as follows : 


(8) Babylonian wisdom literature, P. 150 


(9) Ibid, P. 217-218 


“A Gnat had been buzzing about the 
head ofa Bull, at length settling himsel€ 
down upon his horn, begged his pardon for 
uncommoding him, ‘but if, ‘‘says he, “my 
weight at all inconveniences you, pray say so 
and 1 will be off in a moment.” 


“Oh, never trouble your head about that, 
“says the Bull, “for it's all one to mz, whether 
you go or stay and, to say the truth, 1 
did not know you were there.” 


They arc the fables 
proper according to the standard of ancient 
writers of Mcsopotamia. They wire a generce 
of litvrature which were never recognized by 
modern Historiuns as fables according to 
the modern standard. They are important in 
our present discussion because their pattern 
and form had, as far as we can sec, some 
influence on the form of some of the Aesopic 
tables. 


The second type : 


Let us first get a clear definition of this 
type of fables. Mr. Lambert says : “Fables of 
the type known from the Aesopic collection 
never became genre in Babylonian. They 
circulated in Summarian, and enjoyed a popu- 
larity in the near east generally ...... There 
is a type of fable which became traditional 
Babylonian literature but quite distinct 
from the Aesopic type. The text consists 
of verbal contest -between‘oreatures, substan- 
nces: or other: personifications. The contest 
literature also had a wide circulation in the 
near east, and in Mesopotania a tradition 
which was established by the summerians, 
«. Most of them follow a stock patternr. A 
mythological introduction leads upto the 
meeting of the two contestants, who proceed 
to the cut and parry of debate. 
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The reason is would up with a judgement 
scen before a god, who settled the 
question.” (10) 


Easly, we can name a number of Aesopic 
fables whose plats were built either on 
contest or on the appearance before a god to 
solve the problem, such as © 


Eagle and the Beetle. the frogs ask- 
ing for a king, Jupiter and the Bee, and 
Jupiter and the Camcl. 


Indeed. if we can use this new criterion 
correctly we can point out the kind of fables 
which are correctly Aesopic. 


(b) The influence of Arabic material on the 
late fables which were attributed to Acsep. 


We must differentiate between two types 
ef Acsopic fables. Those which came down to 
us before the birth of Christ and those fables 
which were attributed to him and added to 
his collection later and mostly through the 
middle ages. 


We can divide the sources of Arabic 
fables into two periods. The first period falls 
betwecn the pre-Islamic time till the 
Crusaders’ wars which took place between 
the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. The 
second period fell through and after the 
Cruseders’ invasion. 


Among the authors of these fables of the 
first period are © 

Al-Jahid td. 255 A. H./898 A.D.), 

Ihn Qutayba (d. 276 A.H./986 A.D), 


Al-Tawhidi (d. 414 A.H./1023 A.D.) 
Al-Tha’ libi (d. 429 A.H. {1047 A.D.) 


Al-Qairawani (d. 460 A.H./1015 A.D.). 


(10) Ibid P, 150 


We can add another to this gruup 
although his death occured in (518 A.H./ 
1124 A.D.) and that was at Maydani, because 
his collection of proverbs ani fables dealt 
partly with pre-Islamic and carly Islamic 
material. 


The second group of these authors arc : 
Ibn. Al-Jawzi (d.597 A.H./1200 A.D.) 
Al-Sharishi (D. 620 A.H./ 1223 A.D.) 
Al-Ibshihi (d. 852 A.H./1448 A.D.) 


All the authors of both groups fall into 
the range of time which had proceeded «the 
fall of Spain in 898 A,H. /1492. 


Again, all these authors had lived within 
the range of “time of the Crusaders’ wars 
except al-Ibshihi who died about 150 years 
after the end of the last Crusaders’ wars in 
1°91. Aji-Ibshihi's work is nothing more than 
a large collection extracted from the Arabic 
heritage of literature which was written 
before him. 


Thus we can vasily say that all the fables 
which we can sight in Arabic sources and in 
Aesopic literature were already recorded in 
the 9th century A.D. and some of them 
been in circulation as early as the beginning 
of the seventh century A.D. 


Before we give a list of these stories we 
have to refer to the routes through which 
these stories have travelled to Europe. 
Nothing better than the suppsition that these 
stories have travelled by three route. 


The first : was the route which leals 
from Spain into Europe. 


The second route was the Crusaders’ back 
home journey. We know that they.lived in 


rrr gee eee eee peepee, 
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the middle east for three centuries 
taking with them these stories with the other 
knowledge which they took. 


The third route was from Egypt Via 
southern Italy where commerce was at full 
suing betwcen the Egyptions and the 
inhabitants of Genea. 


Ibn Al- Jaw z' td. 1200 A.D.) mentions one 
of the fables which was already mentioned hy 
Blanudes. 


Al Ibshihi (d. 1448) mentions 
fable which was already in phaedrus. This 
fact will throw more doubt on the originality 
of the European fables more than it throws 
a doubt about the source of the Arabic fables. 


another 


We have said, already, that some of 
Arabic fables are of a desert and pre-Islamic 
source. 


The majority of them, as far as we can see. 
are of what the authors had picked up from 
the mouths of the Arab inhatitants of Iraq 
starting from the 8th century on. 


In this part of the essay we would like to 
make some comparision bztween the Arabic 
texts and the Aesopic fables. 


1. The Fable of the Trees and the Axe: 
It was narratcd by Al-Jahid (d. 868. A.D.) 


the Arabic fable is more concentrated than 


the Aesopic version which was more elalborate 
and was bearing a clear and direct sense of 
political struggle. The Arabic version might 
suggest the same as the Aesopic fable but 
not with the same force. The Arabic text 
runs like this : 


“An axe was thrown among trees. A tree 
said to the others ¢ 
that the axe was thrown here © -An oli tree 
said: Have no fear as long as mo stick 
from vour branches enter into its hole 1D. 
The back bone of the fable appears in Jame’s 
with‘some’ variation on the theme. (2) 


Tr is without a reason 


2. Jupiter and The Camel! : 


Ton Qutayba (d. 986 A.D. ! sfeaks about 
the Ostrich which went out in a search at 
two horns. Instvad cof getting the two horns 
she lost its two cars. (13) In Aesop's fables we 
have the camel instead of the Ostrich and 
Jupiter appears as the once who cut his ears 
short (14). 


3. The Wolf and The Crane : 


In the Arabic table we find thc fox 
instead of the cranc. Al-Tawhidi, one of the 
best stylists in Arabic literature, was the 
writer of this beautiful fable. 


The Aescpic fable seems as if itis a 
literal translation cf the Arabic text itself. 
Here is the translation of the Arabic fable. 


(11) Al-Bayan Wal’ Tabyin, Vol. 3 P.35 by Al-Jahid 
(12) Aesop’s fables, Thomas James P. 43, London, 1852 
(13) Diwan Al- Mani, Vol. 1 P. 337 by Ibn Qutaiba 


(14) Aespo’s Fables P.27 
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“A fox swallowed a bone and it stuck 
in its throat. Hc beseeched one who can 
eure him and can take the bone out. He 
came to a crane and promised him a fee if 
it takes out the bone for him. The crane 


entered its head into the fox's mouth and 


took out the bone with its peek. Then it 
said to the fox, “give me my fees.” Thus the 
fox said; ‘“‘you have centered your head into 
my mouth and took it out complete and you 
asked to be paid extra fees ?"(15) 


The Aecsopic version (16) does not go 
further than that and the resemblance is very 
striking tv the extent that one doubt that the 
Aesopic version is only a late translation from 
the Arabic text. 


4. The fox and tle thorn bush: 


It was related by the North African 
writer Al-Qairwani (D. 1015 A. D.). It was 
more concentrated than the version which was 
mentioned in Caxton’s collection which 
appeared in 1984 and about four and half 
centuries since its appearance for the first 
time in Arabic in north Africa. 


The Arabic version runs like this ¢: 


“A fox wanted to climb up the wall. A 
thorn was caught in his paw and it hurted 
bim. Thus the fox said. “It is my fault, 
because 1 got hold of a thing which gets hold 
of everything” (17). 


In the Aesopic fable, a chase was a reason 
for the fall of the fox into the thorn-bush 


and there was a comment from the thorn-bush 
(18) which we do not find in the Arabic 
version. 


5. The Sid and the Wolf : 


Another fable was related by Al-Qaiirawni 
(d 1015 A- D). The Aesopic version 
seems as if it is agdirect translation of the 
Arabic Text. 


Al-Qairawni says : 


“From Arabic proverbs : They said, “‘A 
kid which was standing on a roof, reviled a 
passing wolf. The wolf said to him. " It is 
not you who reviled me but it is your place 
on which you stand.” (.9). 


6 The Lion and tne Bulls : 


This fable is one of the oldest Arabic 
fables. It was related by Ali b. Abu Talib, the 
fourth orthodox Caliph, in the seventh centu- 
ry to picture his political quarrel with his 
apponents. 


The Aesopic version is a corruption of the 
detailed and colourful Arabic version. It was 
related by al-Maydani (D.1124 A.D.)in a 
collection of Arabic proverbs. 


The fabie was mentioned under the pro- 
verb : “I was eaten on the'same day on which 
the white ox was eaten.” 

The fable goes like this: 

“ Ali said : 


(15) Al-Basa’ir Wa'I Thakha'ir Vol. 2 Sect. 2 P. 705 by Al-Tawhidi 


(‘6° Aesopic fables P. 4. 


(17) Jame Al-Jawahir P.357 by Al—Qairawni 


(18) The fables of Aesop and others, Every man's lib., P.9 


(13) Jam Al-Jawahir, P. 367, Compare with Aesop's fable P. 8 
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“ There were three oxen who were living 
ina forest. One of them was white in colour, 
the other was black and the third was red. 
A lion was living with them but it was not 
able to get any of thém because they were 
united. Thus the lion said to the black one 
and the red one! “‘Nothing can give our 
secret hide more than the white ox because 
its colour is very apparent to the eye while 
my colour and yours are the same. If you 
only let me kill him then we can live in peace.” 
They said: “Do whatever you ‘like with 
him. " So, he killed the ox and ate it. 


Then he said to the red one : “* My colour 
is like your colour, so let me eat the black 
one and we can live in + peace in our forest. ” 


said’ “ Do whatever you 
So he killed the black ox 


The red ox 
like with him “. 
and ate it. 


Then the lion said to the red ox, “1. 


will eat you- There is no doubt about it” 


The red ox said: “ Before you eat ine, 
Jet mc call out three times. ” 


The lion said : “* Do what you want. 


So the red ox called as loudly as lie can : 


I was caten on the same day on which 
the white ox was eaten ” . (20) 


Ths Aesopic fable is a faded copy of the 
Arabic version. 


7. The Wolf and the Lamb : 


This fable occured in al-Maydenis’ collec- 
tion and the story was narrated in a poem 
form. The wolf accuses the lamb that he 
insulted him about a year ago. The lamb 
says that he was born this very year. A 
defence which was of no avail in the face of 
the attack of the wolf. (21) 


The Aesopic version is more detailed than 
the Arabic version. It might have -been drawn 
from two different Arabic stories and then 
combined together (22), 


8. A Lion, Ass and Fox: 


This fable is recorded by 1bn al-Jawsi 
(d. 1200 A.D.) . But the hunting party was 
made of a lion, wolf and fox. This made the 
fable more logical due to the ‘fact that the 
three of the hunters were meat eaters and 
this will make the wolf morc eager to get a 
fair share of the booty. Again the Arabic 
fable gives more details of ‘what was hunted. 


The Arabic fable runs as follows : 


“ They said a lion, a wolf and a fox were 
befriended and they went our hunting 
together. They caught an ass, a deer anda 
rabbit. 

The lion said to the wolt: *“ Divide our 
chase among us : 


The 


needs not to 


matter -is 


The wolf said 
and it 


very 


divide 


clear 


(20) Majma Al-Amthal , Voll. .P.25, by Al-Maydani compare it with Aesopic Fables P.[{06 


Fables P. 106. 


(21) Majma’ Al-Amthel vol. 1 p. 349. by Al-Maydoni 


(22) Aesopic Fables P. 17 
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anything. The ass is for you. the rabbit is 
for the fox and the decr is for me. “ 


The lion hit the wolf and out its head then 
he faced the fox and said to him : “What an 
ignorant fellow that was! So you have to 
divide our booty among us 


The fox said: “My sire, the matter is 
very clear. The ass is for your luncb, the deer 
is for your supper and the rabbit is for your 
sandwichcs between the two meals. 


The lion said : “What a clever fellow 
vour are. Who taught you to divide in such 
a way ? 


The fox then answered : “The head of the 
wolf which isin front of me. (23) This 
fables appears in Barlandur’s fables, (24) pnd 
in Aesop's fables. (25) We suppose that the 
appearance of the fables in Barlandus throws 
some doubt about the originality of his 
work. - 


9. The Hare and the Hound: 

The fable was related by Ibn Al-Jawzi 
(d. 1:00 A.D.). It appears in the Arabic 
version in a dialogue between a wolf and 
somone who asked a qu-stion. 


The woif asked : “Why do you run faster 
than the dog ? ” The wolf answered : “I run 
for myself and the dog runs for his 
master.” (26) 


The answer of the houd in the Aesopic 
version was more or less the same when he 
was asked why the hare runs faster than 
himself. It said : 


“Tt is one thing to run for your dinner, 
and another to run for your life.” 


10 The Fox and the Goat. 

The fahle was narrated by al—Sharishi 
(D. 1233 A. D.) but the two characters of 
the Arabic fable were the fox and the 
hyena. It was narrated as follows : 


“A thirsty fox came to a well where 
there was a long rope with a bucket on both 
ends of the rope. The fox got into one and 
went down into the well. He drank his 
full and then the hyena came by and it 
looked into the well and it saw the shadow 
of the haif moon into the water and saw the 
fox sitting beside it. It said to the fox : 


“What are you doing down there ?” 

The fox said : 

“I ate haf of this chcese and 1 left the 
other half, come down and eat it. ” 

It said : “And how shall I come down ?” 

The fox said ; “Sit down in the bucket.” 


So it sat down in it and went down while 
the fox went up with the other bucket, 
When they met in mid-way into the well the 
hyena said, 

“So is it like this then!" 


(23) Kitab Al-Athkiya P.243 by Ibn Al-Jawzi 
(24: The Fables of Aesops an1i others P. 117 


(25) Aesop's fables, P.-36 


(26) Kitab Al-Athkya P. 443, by Itn Al-Jawzi 


(27) Aesan'’s fables P. 38 
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The fox said ¢ “Thus merchant's bargins 
differ” (28) 


11: The Dog, the Cock'and the Fox: 


The fable was narrated by al-Abshini 
(d. 1448 A, D.). The Aesopic fable has the 
same characters but it differs in the usage 


of religious terminalogy- The fable was 


forced to change its faith and it was related - 


in Acsop not in a heathen terms but ina 
Christian terms. (29) 


12. The Country Mouse and the Town Mouse: 


in al-Abshihi also but 
the Acsopic version has more extra details.(30) 


It was narrated 


12. The Fox and the Stork: 


This fable is an oral fable and a very 
well-known in Iraq It was recorded in 
Raghdad by Miss Stevens in her book. : 
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*“*Folk-tales of Iraq” which was published 
in 1935 and it was a part of a long tale (31) 


The fabie appears also in Aesop’s fables 
with the same setting (32) 


At the end of this paper, I have to point 
out two results which 
helped. 


this paper have 


Firstly : It is the fact that fables as a genre 
of literature written down, read. and 
narrated for the first time in Mesopotamia 
since the time of the Summerians. Thus the 
Messopotamian's fables can be considereli as 
the eldest fables in existence. 


were 


Secondly : It is the fact that thc 
Messopotamian's fables and the Arabic fables 
have a great impact upon what was attributed 
to A-sop or the Roman writers after him 
what is considered as Aesopic was partly 
Arabic in a disguised form. 


APPENDIX 


A Comparative Table 


Arabic Source 


Al-Jahiz (d.868 A.d. ) 
Ibn Qutayba (d.985) 
AL-Tawhidi (d 1023) 
AL-Quatrawani (d. 1015) 
Ibid 


Ut > ww NO HH 


No.of fable in this paper 


Page No. in Jame’s Aesop 


P. 
P. 
P. 10 
Caxton (1) P. 
P. 


A eA OO OO ODO TO OO 


(28) Al-Sharishi's commentry on Maqamat al-Hariri. Vol. 4 P. 249 by al Mharishi. 
(29) Al-Mustatraf, Vol. 2. P. 119 by Al-Abshini compare this with Aesopic fables P. 32 
(30) Ai-Mustatraf, Vol. 2 P. 36 compare this with Aecesopic tables. P. 29 


(31) Folk-tales of Iraq P. 19, by Miss Stevens 


(32) Aesop’s Fables P. 110. 
Appendix : 


(1) Every man’ Lib. No. 657 P.9 
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Crusaders’ wars 


1095-1291 
AL-Maydani (d. 1124) 6 P, 81 
Ibid 7 p. 17 
Ibn Al-Jawzi (d. 1200) 8 Barlandus (2) P. 117 & P.117 
Ibid 9 P. 32 
Al-Sharishi (d. 12:3) 10 P. 10 
Al-Abshihi (d. 1448) il P. 3 
Ibid 12 Phaedrus (3) PrP. 100 & J01 

Fall of Spain 

1492 
Miss Stevens ( 4) (Oral Fable 13 Pp. 19 
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The Role of Tradtion or Religion in Literature for 
Asian Understanding 


"Khe Dewan Bahasa den Pustaka and 
GAPENA (Federation of National Writers 
Association of Malaysia) deserve our appre- 
ciation and our sincere congratulations for 
arranging the present discussions and 
exchangcs of views on this important subject. 
On my part, I feel highly previledged and 
pleased to be invited to take part in these 
deliberations, 


During this last decade, the need for a 
better understanding among peoples has been 
keenly felt in this region. One of the best 
means to attain the objective is a common 
background, that jis, religion, tradition, 
cuiture=—a factor that alrcady prevails in this 
part of world. 


In Thailand, our official religion jis 
Buddhism and the State ceremonies have 
much flavour of Hinduism. Due to its 
geographical situation, Thailand is at the 
cross-roads of multi- Asian civilizations; with 
its past animistic belief and from all these 
influences the Thai people have fashioned a 
pattern of culture adapted to their own 
genius and temperament. However, I don’t 
think we qualify as pious, and church-going 
in the Catholic sense of the work. We follow 
the Lord Buddha’s teaching, but most of us 
respect other gods as well, for example, in the 
main room of many a Thai houses, the statue 
of Buddha dominates; but next to it are 
statues of Hindu Gods like Ganesh or 
Tshavara and on a lower table is the urn of 
the ancestors ashes. Under the ceiling hang 
sacred images or charms (fish, flags. amu- 
lets etc.). There is some confusion in our 
daily believes and 1 would say that it is more 
of a culture or a tradition than a religion 


Dr Jit Kasem Sibunruang 


Traditional written literature has been 
mainly religious, especially from the Buddhist 
Jatak-tales or reincarnation stories, the most 
famous was the story of Wessandorn : it 
relates the supreme sacrifice of the Bodhisat 
(a would-be-Buddha) in his last reincarnation, 
tlie Maha Jati, before he had attained his 
Buddhahood or lighter tales as the story of 
the rabbit in the moon (Sassa pandit’ jataka, 
the animal which offers jitselfas food to a 
hungry Brahmin, Indra in disguise ! The wisz 
man; appreciating this noble action, draws the 
rabbit’s image in the moon, so that the act of 
sacrifice may be imprinted for eternity. 


The Shadow-plays, common to the South 
East Asian countries, especially in Thailand, 
Malaysia and Indonesia, aie still in great 
popularity in Thai!and, mostly in the Southern 
part of our country. 


The well known story of INAO (Pany5) 
from Java exercises great 
daily life : the Queen's younger sister js 
named “‘Busba”’, and quotations from this 
romance are frequently used. for example, 
when speaking about the beauty of a girl and 
a silent admiration from an unknown admirer 
we would say : it is like the Raden when 
seeing Busba’s portrait; or when a girl 
connot face a man’s insistance. we would say 
it is like Pusba taken away by the wind;... 
when a hereis ugly, he is compared to 
““Jorka”; and to be in the clan is to be in the 
“circle of Asanyadeva™. 


influence in our 


Unsophisticated people will abide by our 


folktales, so numerous and diversified; we 


have a national one, “Khun Chang, Phacn” 
where there is no foreign influence; here is 
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a complete Series of events occuring in our 
daily life, from conception. child bearing. 
birth. top-knot céremony or the marking of 
puberty, the ordination. war, marriage: sick- 
ness and death. 


Asian folktales for the young have a 
common them such as the banana, coconut, 
fish, flowers and especially the sun and the 
moon, favorite subject in tropical parts of 
the world. To cite some similarities in this 
topic ¢ The Moon and its marks ©: 

Thailand : a rabbit feli in love with the 
mocn; at its request, a rishi performs a 
ritual fire, the rabbit jumps into the fire and 
js carried up with the smoke until it reaches 
the moon where it can be sceD until now. 


Austrelia : The moon is a husband names 
Balu, with two wives; he used a tree to climb 
down to the varth and the tree left its imprint 
en the moon. 


Burma : A poor oi:d man pouds the rice 
tlie whole day long ani also by night when 
the moon shines, but when the moon is away, 
it 1s darkness and he could not do his job. 
The moon came down to help him once and 
a while, but in the end carried him up to the 


LM 


sky with her, where he could be seen pouding 
the rice and throwing the shaft to a rabbit, 
his constant companion. 


The Philippines : The moon is the wife of 
the sun: one day they quarrel about the baby, 
the moon beats the sun with a broom and we 
can see it when the sun sets, the sun throws 
hot water at the moon and tlett a scar on 
her facc...the baby fell upon the arth and 
became a cicada, crying at sunset because he 
did not know whether he would go away with 
his father the sun, or follow the moon, his 
mother: for since their quarrel they took 
separate parth : one goes by dav and the >ther 
goes by night ' 


Conclusion : Buddhism as well as the 
Hindu Epic Poems of the Ramayana enjoy 
great popuiarity among Asian peoples. These 
legends romances. adventures and folktales 
which arc known in this part of the world, 
have their own interpolations, adaptations 
and local colors according to their environ- 
ment. Nevertheless they have something in 
common, seme similarities or some affinities 
which represcnt a common cultural and 
traditional huritage, a precious bond that will 
help forge a better ASEAN understanding. 
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TULALANG SLAYS THE DRAGON: 


A complete song from the Ilianen Manobo 
epic of Tulalang 


Introduction 

By far the most popular epic perfor med 
today among the Ilianen Manobo is a lengthy 
narrative poem known as the ‘“Tulelangan”’. 
An historical account of ancestors performing 
heroic feats, it is sung in modern day language 
(although some archaisms occur) and is appre- 
ciated by young and old alike. 


[The [lianen Manobo are ethnic minority 
group in North Central Cotabato on the island 
of Mindanao. Philippines. They refer to them- 
selves simply as Iliyanen or Menuvu. The 
name Ilianen means “‘people'from llian’’, a small 
mountain in North Cotabato near the Pulangi 
River. Their language is Malayo-Polynesian 
and belongs to the Manobo subfamily of Phili- 
ppine languages (sce Richard Elkins 1974). The 
present data were collected on ticld trips from 
1962 to 1968 under the auspices of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics. in cooperation with 
the University of North Dakota. The author 
has been intermittently a resident in the areca 
during the years 1962 to 1971. 


The epic text presented here was recorded 
in 1964 as sung by Mr. Betawan Moenlimpang, 
a man then in his fifties; he remains unrivalled 
today in the performance ef this epic. Mrs. 
Lingka Mansayagan has been principal 
language informant. 


Recorded and translated 
by Hazel Wrigglesworth 


A ce -con1 epic, the *‘Ulahingan”’, is longer, 
requires more than one night for its perform- 
ance, and is almost solidly archaic iin language. 
For this reason it is not ‘understood by must 
of the younger generation. (For songs from 
this epic cycle, see Manuel 1969 and-<Maquiso 
1966) 


The phonemes of the language of the 
Ilianen Manobo are ‘syinb lized as follows; 
as b, k, dye: gy hs 1, li m, ns Ng Fi Ss te Us owe 
y, and the glottal stop which 1s represented 
by ( — ) after consonants and by (“) elsewhere 
uxcept in an intervocalic position, where it is 
not symbolized.! 


Chanted in at least seven different styles 
or Tikuns, each applied to a group otf related 
stanzas, the epic has a melody and rhythm 
which vary with the content of the story 
being portrayed. For example, one fstyle is 
employed for the incticulous dressing of the 
epic’s hero, Tulalang, when giggling women 
are looking on: another is deemed suitable for 
the rugged Tulalang as he prepares to enter 
battle. The change in pace serves to relieve 
the audience of its fatiguc. The very ability 
to perform an epic in-at least seven styles of 
chanting is itself a factor in distinguishing a 
seasoned bard from one still learning the art, 
who is expected to practice on his peers and 
not on the whole family: group. 
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Another mark of accomplishment disti- 
nguishing the professional performer of a 
Manobo epic or folk-tale is his ability to feel 
an entire night. The bard or narrator thus 
employs a number of discourse techniques in 
order to, maintain thc intc rest of his audience, 
Usually he reserves most of these devices for 
very late in his performance when they will 
be needed most. (For further discussion of 
these features sce Wrigglesworth 1971:90) 


Performance : Every performance of the 
Tulelangan must be preceded by a prologue 
called the femara, in which the singer begs 
permission from the busew spirits, who may 
otherwise mistake the performance of the 
epic for a wake and gather to devour the 
corpse; he may also direct his femara to ths 
spirit-guardian of story-telling to grant him 
protection. And when a performance of the 
epic extends to the following evening, a 
singer prefaces both of these performances 


with a pemarda. 


Next he begs the forgiveness of all whose 
names he may inadvertenly mention while 
describing the events in the eric. Last of all, 
he apologizzs for the great dearth of words in 
his vocatularly, on account of which he 


cannot do justice to such a heroic and 
immortal figurc as Tulalang. At the same time, 
he skillfully emrloys expressions from the 
languagz of the‘neighboring Muslim Magi- 
ndanao, words from tke local trade language of 
Cetuano, lcan words from Sranish, and terms 
from archaic Manobo, which are in keeping 
with modern day Mznobo speech and thereby 


permit semantic doublets for his recital. 


Epic Hero’s Origin Tulalang, ‘the 
immortal ancestor of the Ilianen Manobo, is 
believed to have been born along the Kulaman 
River in the Arakan Valley (in the north- 
eastern part of North Cotabato with head- 
waters in S.E. Bukinon—7° 30° to 7° 20’ North 
and 125° 15' East). And Lamalama, the lower 
part of Duruluman, is said to have been the 
place frequented by Tulalang when he wanted 
to play kickball, cdsifpa. In those 
Manobo oral history tells us; several families 


days, 


often lived in one house in order to protect 
themselves against the slave-raids of the 


Magindanao. 


It was precisely at this critical time of 
oppression that the ‘diwata gods'-derived 
from the Sanskrit devata (‘godhead') took pity 
upon the Marnoto and appeared to certain of 
their ancestors, such as the family of Tulalang. 
bringing with them holy oil. When poured 
upon their heads, it not only cleansed those 
afflicted with leprosy but also bestowed 
superhuman strength on all who were ano- 
inted with it, making them in to minor deities, 
meresen ne etcw. As present-day Manobo put 
it, “they were pitied and shown favor by 
these deities,’ ingkelimu dut te meresen ne 
etew; and they were instructed to proceed to 
Aroman for the culmination of the act of 
investing them with supernatural power in a 
ceremony of feasting together and chewing 
betelnut. 


[The writer possesses a piece of recent 
Manoto ‘oral history’ relating the events of the 
arrival of Islam among their people via Sharif 


Kabungsuwan. It recounts the subsequent 
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conquest and conversion of some of 


their Manobo ancestors to the Moslem 
religion, while those who refused were forced 
to flee inland to the mountains. The names of 
these Manobo ancestors, the fact that tribute 
was exacted from all pagan tribes within a 
wide radius, and details in general of this text, 
coincide with those in some of the oldest 
known Moslem manuscripts cited by Salceby 
in his pioneer work on Moslem history and 
culture in Mindanao at the tum of the 


century (Salceby 1905 : 50-56). ] 


It was in obedience to this command that 
many migrated to the Aroman area, where 
they were cventually taken up to heaven in a 
golden boat-like vehicle, serimbar, and where 
a spring of kbears the 
Tehunan ni Tulalang ‘Tulatlang's Spring’. 


water still name 


Tulalang's palatial ‘home, furtuhan—a term 
borrowed from the Manobo’s Magindanao 


neighbors, used to refer to their large, 
ornately decorated houses four chief s—is said 


to have been roofed with the downy feathers 
bulvul te pepenuh. 


Lightning could encircle but not strike it. 


of birds, + memerimet ne 


The corner posts are said to stand in the 
Arakan Valley to Nearby lic 


several large stones bearing a resemblance to 


this day. 


carabao heads; these are believed to have 
been the carabaos of Tulalang, which he 


turned to stone just before asccening to 
heaven. After turning his carabaos into stone, 
lie touched the rice in his fields, turning it 
into three kinds of grass : a black-stemmed 
variety, a red one. and a white one, These 


are said to be still easily distinguishable as 


the rice which Tulalang once grew. And 
nearby, the ycllow and green bamboo is said 
to have sprung from Tulalang'’s bamboo zithers 
selurey, which his only sister tossed aside just 


before their departure. 


Not all Tulalang’'s superhuman companions, 
rcaching heaven, 
though they made it to the foot of the ladder 


however, succeeded in 


which led to the golden .wserimbar waiting to 
take them there. Many legends concerning 
these ‘unfortunatws’ stiil abount; T will cite 


just two of them. 


of the 
ladder, everyone was forbidden to speak or to 


Once having sct foot on the rungs 


leave. One man is reported to have forgotten 
his bangkew spear (a generic term for any 
barbless spcar). Agitated at having lost his 
most prized possession, he kept mumbling to 
himself ‘My banghkew spear, oh my spear!” 
until he turned 
bird 


chatter like 


was into a banghakew 
( “To 


bengkakew ‘bird’ is a common 


and forced to fly away 
idiom for a person who does not know when 
to kvep quiet. Without a knowledge of this 
legend, however, the idiom loscs some of its 
force}. Manobos still heer him complaining 


today in the call of this bird. 


Puhak, another Manolo man of great fame, 
reached the first rung of the: ladder and 
imediately began to feast upon the fruit and 
other food placed temptingly upon each rung. 
Having caten ravenouslyo, he finally had to 
ask to be excused in order to defecate. But in 
so doing, he broke the command of silence, 


and so serious was this violation, that he died 
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~and was buried in his own excrement at the 
foot of the ladder. Musuan Peak, said to 
have becn the scene of the sacred event in 
this particular legend, remains as a reminder 
to Manobos today of Puhak's 
Manobos still hear him whistling in an appeal 


to free him from the confinement of his grave. 


greediness. 


From present Manobo data concerning the 
location of Tulalang's birthplace, the site of 
the culmination of the event that transfor- 
med some of their ancestors into dcitics, and 
the geographical area of the entrance of the 
serimbar into heaven, as expressed in their 
legends. folktales, and oral oistory, we have 
plotted the triangulat-shaped diagram shown 
below- Using ‘“‘Musuvan”" (in the Puhak legend) 
as the northernmost point mentioned in their 
legends, “ Aroman" (culmination site spoken 
of in the oral history text) lies 32 nautical 
miles to the seuth-southwest (195°), and the 
Arakan) Valley site of Tulalang's home (of 
the carabao stones and rice legend) lics 40 
nautical miles away to the south-southeast 


(160°). Aroman, however, which was their 
first new homesite away from thc Arakan, 


Arakan 
being eastsouthcast (105°) of Aroman. 


lies only 20 nautical miles away, 


Dramatis Personae of the Epic : Tulalang, 
often shortcned to Tulel, is the epic's hero. 
He gets his name from the heron, Telaweng 
(Ardeidae), and is, therefore, nicknamed 
“Bird of the Grassy Plain.” 


The initial antagonist is an eagel, a banug 
(generic term for hawks and eagles), a gigantic 
bird whose 
capable of hiding the sun, which preyed upon 


wing spread was said to be 


the countryside until overcome by Tulalang. 
Accepting defeat by the culture hero, it chose 
to serve him as a slave for life. Tulalang is 
later confronted by a band of robbers, and 
in order to defeat them he must search for 
and slay the fearful dragon which safeguards 
their life's breath in a bottle kept in the 
centre of its heart. 


Tulalang's only sister remains unnamed in 
this text, but she is commonly described by 
the Manobos as ‘“‘an unattainable young 
woman” raha te sindcetulan. whose beauty 
penetrated the darkest night. 


The female guardian spirit of animals, 
raha te mehumaney, is believed to be the 
lowest in the hierarchy of guardian spirits; 
and though she desired to marry Tulalang, 
she was not considered his equal and so was 
rebuffed in all her attempts. 


Menelisim, Tulalang's youngest brother, 
characteristically came to his aid only after 
Tulalang had wiped out most of his enemies. 
Scemantically, his name defines his role, for it 
is derived from penclisim, a term used to 
describe a dog that licks up the stray crumbs 
after most of them have been swept away 
with the broom. Thus heis frequently 
referred to in folktales as ‘“‘Menelisim of the 
yard”; that is, the onc who takes on the 
left-over warriors in the yard after the 
majority have already been slaughtered. 


{The complete expression given above is 
derived from the more general term ‘‘visitor 
of the yard", Meheliyug te lama, which 
characterizes thc type of person who arrives 
in one’s yard and begins shouting insults in 
order to provoke an opponent and make him 
come down to the yard to fight. The opposite 
is described as a “‘visitor to lean against the 
wall,” meheliyug te sendihan. who comes 
solely for the purpose of visiting.) 
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Tulalang Siays the Dragon : 


(llianen Manobo Text) (English Translation) (1) 
Pemars (2) 

Hey manlad. Hey manlad. 
Hey na ew lad kum be ini (3) Here (3) 
Ne Kayi kud seripuuna, he manlad I will begin 
Hey tuus uras pemara With a little time of respect 
Dut datu dut teteremen. manlen. To Datu Teteremen. 
Hey ne kena da metigkenu Do not be anxious 
Se ginawa. itungan niyu Within in your thinking. 
Te pekealing-aling kew, manlew At being told 
Dut suwara ne exkevagbag; In a loud voice; 
Ne kena menge behuwi 10 And do not be surprised 
Uya (4) se itungan niyu At your thinking 
Raheng ne edrevuwaras, manlcen My voice is the sound of falling water 
Ey su pehanev man itahu When there was first placed 
Se kemilewanen se ngaran A so-called human being 
Dinhi se ampew rut dunya Here on top of the world. 
Nevevaluy. netail, It was destined, marked out, 
Tmpenevavum sika, ha manlen. Never to be forgotten. 


(1) In my English translation I have tried to remain as faithful to the Manobo 
text as possible. This is also true in regard to tense, where the concurrency of the 
present tense, in Manobo helps to create an on-the-spot effect, as if the audience 
were observing the participants for themselves. In similar fashion. a Manotko narrator 
highlights or dramatizes a major character by rapidly shifting to the second person 
in his narrative. In regard to Manobo figures of speech. however, I have attempted 
to translate *‘meaning’’ (see foot note 35) rather than to retain a literal rendering of 
the original idiom, for a fuller discussion of these linguistic feature in Manobo. see 
Wriggle-worth 1972 : 86-98, and my forthcoming article in lingua “‘Socio-Linguistic 


Features of Ilianen Manobo Narrative Discourse” 
(2) The Pema'a, Which is normally address tothe busew spirits, here invokes 


Datu Teteremen, the guardian-spirit of story telling (above line 5). 
(3) The first two lines: which, we shall come across again and again in the text of 


the epic, call for an expianation. Hy AManled : hey and its phonological variants of song. 


hi, he are employed as attention-getters to introduce either an entire song. as in the 
present case, or a new strophec; manlad with its phonological variants of song. manlen. 


manlcen, manlew. manley, manlaing, occur at the closure of a stophe, or important stat2- 
ment, and may be derived from the expression maanalw ‘it is really true. you had better 
believe it ! * which is often employed in conversation to emphasize the validity of some- 


thing out of the ordinary just said : oo 
In regard to the frequently occurring refrain line and its variants, hey na ew lad 


kum be inks cy exw lad kim be ini, hew yew kum be ini. the problem in translation of these 
lines lies in the fact that only one word. vig, ini ‘topic case demonstrative pronoun ‘this’ 
(near the speaker)” i< translatable; the remander of the line is a refrain to allow the bard 
to recall what comes next. It could even be that ini is not used in its usual sense. I shall 


Jeave the line untranslated. 
(4) uya : meaning ‘yes.’ is employed as a-common term of ‘emphasis’ in Muanobo 
prayers address to the spirits. 
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Ey mibeelan ne tedeman 

Dut uya behu inlapis 
Mibpendayan ne rinimbran (5) 
Behu nekesukeli, hi manlen, 
Dut intahu te ampew te dunya 
Insavuk dut diycdikan 
Menusiya se ngaran din. 
Pemunliwan midsambi 

Uva te ncuna te awangs he manlen, 
Ey su cdsukaten, ed-eyunen dan 
Sc kena dan melitawi 

Kena dan mengc lipati 

Rut behu ne ncek-lapis;: 

Ey ne kena kew be mebegtui 
Nekena kew mzbuntiali 
Itungan, pendapat niyu 

Kena imbe hceinis hi manlad. 

Ey su intapik, induma mans 

Te pehaney key insavuk. 

Dut linengkevan dut langit 

Uva la sc iring kayi, hi manlad. 
Lumbanat bentangen ku 

Te uya ednaney ed-udtang 
Imbetad ne Pemara 

Dut datu dut teteremcen 

Iring la te ed-ipancw 
Ibpesangkadsangkad tad (6) 
Keguhura ta kayi, hi manlen, 


Ey ne ruen ne edutunen ta 
Rut uya manuk dut lawed (7) 
Miderepa, mid-ubpa dut anlug 
Lawa tc Kulaman, ¢ manlad 
Nevegbehayan din tn 

Dut neuhet ne gewii 
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20 


40 


50 


It was made a remembrance 

For each new generation of offspring; 
An effective remembrance (5) 

For each generation, 

Of the placing on top of the worid, 
The establishing within the world, 
Of someone cailed man, 

For cach changing gencration, 

From the first who opened‘ the way. 
They made it easy, they made it possible 
So that it would not be neglected by those, 
It would not be forgotten, 

By cach new gencration of offspring: 
Do not get upsets 

Do not get disturbed, 

In your thinking. your reflecting 

On this. 

It began, it originatud, 

When first we were placed 

Where we were covered by the sky 
As here. 

I wall slowly end, 

Slowly bring to a conclusion 

My words of regard, 

For Datu Tetercmen. 

It is like our taking 

A step at a time (6) 

In our telling of this. 


Tulalang 


And there, there we are 

with the bird of the grassy plain (7) 
who dwelt, lived on the side of 

The banks of the Kulaman River 
After a long time, 

After many days: 


rr 


(5) rinimbran : derived from the English word ‘remembrance’, it is used as a parallel 
to tedeman, ‘a remembrance’ usually made or given before someone's death. 


(6) The Manobo bard ‘compares the recitation of the last lines of his Pemara to the 
taking of the first step in the presentation of the epic. 


(7) manok dut Laecd “bird of the grassy plain” and later telarweng dut I ulaman 
“heron-bird of the Kulaman River”, is are literary nicknames for Tulalang. 
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Hey ew lad kum be uvag (9) 
Midtamantaman din da 

He ve man la 

Huya se manuk dut lawed 
Mibpemerunewrunew 

Rut dalem dut turuhan din. 
Lumbanat ahiren din 

Te ganken rendengaan din 
Sc iutuan nc _kegkemen 


Hey ew lad kum be ini. 

Ne huna su indehenden 

Rut uvey rengdengaan din 
Ew mcerilabpt, melangkas, ® 
Se kinepuwas din 

Duen hen manlen. 

Nepasad din te ebpuwas 
Medilabpet, melangkas 
Edlisa te memaan 

Hew yew lad kum bec ini. 


Huna su nekepasad 

Se ebpengayun-ayun sika 
Te edelisa te memaan 
Hew ew lad kumbe ini 
Mebpeuyuyawey pa 

Ew mebpesingsingevitey 
Ne pemeked-upisey ma 
Se uya langun te raha 


Te edsivak, ituk ki Tulel. (J0) 


Te uya iyan la valuy 


Ne sivak, ituk dan ara 
Ey paleng wa keduwa rin 
Dupang wa pegidsan din 


“Ey ketsu te menguwed 
Uya diya pendlupig 
Uya diyan egasap 

Te kedelisa te mcemaan 
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Even (9) 

For a long time he 

Indeed— 

The bird of the grassy plain=— 

Kept himself at home, 

Deep inside his palatial home. 

He slowly is diawing toward himscif 
Placing in front of himself 

His lunch of betel nut chew 


P20. Peo boa vce flee ha eee eee oe nt eevee eos 


After it had been moved 
Near him, in front cf him, 
He was quick, hurried. 

In his opening of it 
There. 


. He finished opening it 


And it was quick, hurried. 
His chewing of the betel nut. 


$e ce 0ce er PP eet reese nent ee eon oon ess CCC 


110 When he had finished 


Taking eare of that, 

His chewing of the betel nut, 

They were still mentioning to one another 
Attracting one another's attention 

And pinching each other; 

All of these young girls, 

In their making fun of him, laughing at 
Tulel, (0) 

They had begun 


120 Making fun of him laughing at that one 


Who is foolish beyond equal, 
Who is more foolish than anyone elsu, 


(by saying) 
“What I know of young men is 


He should ask for, 
He should request 
His chew of betel nut 


rr er en ea PR a ee ey Tn pa 
(9) It is believed that Tulalang’s eyes were capable of seeing what was taking place very far 


away. Because of this, warriors were spotted before they ever approached his kingdom, 


Likewise: Tulalang: being immortal, had no nced for food and only chewed betel nut. 


(10) Ti/e : an abbreviation of Tulalang. 
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Se melilintad ne ed-ubpa 

Sigpitan te Livehanen. ne manlad (8) 
Ey ne iyan lad netetail 

Idliwang din te pendapat din 

Dut taman te ebpinuuwan din: 
Iyan nenge tentendu 

ITdlangan din te ginawa rin 


Pemehuvar dut tikes 

Ebedeed dut bengkaring, he manling. 

Ey ew lad kun be ini 

Ev ne edtupag ne pemelii 

Ke egkenaney be egkevangun 

Ke se belengikug mata rin 

Bulug iyan din bedsangen 

te butatek tengteng ayan 

Pendayan, ebpulungan din. hi manlaing. 
Uva langun te raha 


Midtadsame midtevu 


Te kandan ne cbpinuuwan 

Ey ew iyan dan ne itung. manlan 
Se midlampas ne misahad 

Ey Subra cbpengliyuliyu 

Rut iring din te kenguwed 

Ke idsan din dut sesangan 
Liyuliyu ne meledtang. manlan 
Midsubra se keremanreman 
Telaweng dut Kulaman, manten: 


Su edtunag pengcbevangun 
Belengsikug mata rin 

Dut divaluy rut sendihan. 
Keveluan kew ke raha 


Ne egk-ngeekalan kew 

Bayi n: bzguwat -w, manlew, 

Ey su divan bes ayan penlngwang 
Belengikug mata rin 

Dut divaluy ivuwan.n. manlen 
Diva mengubkuvaley, 


Rut dagkit dut diveluyen, manlan. 
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Of peaceful living 

On the banks of the Livehanen River (8) 
That which he set out to do 

Was to make himself happy 

As he sat there; 

What he decided to do 

To content himse'f 


60 Was to fashion ornamental Knec bands. 


To make ornamental bands for the knee 
He doesn’t 

Even slowly lift 

The corner of his eye. 

All he does is keep watching, 
Looking at, starting at that 
Which‘ he is making, doing, 
All of the voung women 


70 Were in a separate placc. off by them- 


selves: 
They were sitting by themselves. 
And what they were thinking of 
was that he was above: beyond, 
Extremely different from 
Those other young men like him, 
From other of his age; 
Never irritated, 
Overly well-behaved, 
This Heron of the Kulaman River 


80 Never lifting up 


Even the corner of his eye 

In any direction beyond where he sat. 
But you young girls were mistaken in 
your thinking 

You were fooled 

You young women, 

Beacuse there it penetrated— 

That corner of his eye— 

There beyond the sky. 

There he could see 


90 Beyond the horizen, 


(8) Livehagnen River : a small tributary of the Kulaman River in the Northeastern 


part of Notth Cotabato with headwaters in S.E. Bukidon (7°30 to 7°20 North and 125°15 East) 
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Dut uya mibayi ne etew. (11) From # young. woman. (11) 
Su ediyan, edutun lad For over here, there are 
Ke netetendu, netail Those separated, sitting apart 
Hey uya lad kum be ini 130 orev କଡ Feoeeh ees oes କଳି ଛଡ କଯି 
Rembang ara te menguwed, manlad. That is the proper thing for a yorng- 

man to do. 
Ing te wa nu merineg But it’s as if you do not hear 
Uya su wa nu ipantag Because you do not care 
Sivak, ituk keykew. That you are being made fun of. 
Nekepasad se ebmama, When he finished chewing, 
Nekcpasad se ebmama When he finished chewing— 
Uya se manuk te lawcd This bird of the grassy plain— 
Peng-ayun-ayun din He began getting ready, 
Ey naney penikustikus Slowly preparing, 
Ey eyu lad kum be ini. 140 vv. NE Oe 
Petialung ediyan He was getting ready there 
Ey uya ednaoney itindeg, ne manland. Slowly indeed rising up. 
Hey ew luna su neuhet After a while, 
Wa ma sanggel, eren din Without pausing, stopping. 
Midnaney mid-itindeg He slowly stood up. 
Ey mibpedalandalan din He headed toward, 
Pedliyu te kulenganan Swinging both arms widely, 
Ne peebpet, dukuduku Approaching, bending over, 
Tinangeb ne bulawan The golden clothes trunk. 
Hey uay lad kum be ini. 150 46 ରନ ଜିନି ଜଳ ଜଜ ଜଡ ହି 
Ing te sebsevuruwen Like the gentle swaying 
Dut menayu ne keramag Or a mild breeze 
Su hivang se cgkekewanan From left to right, 
Rutun manen ediyan From one way to the other, 
Se egkenaney iyan ara He slowly moves, 
Ey eyu kum bec ini ଅଛ ଛି କଡିଳି କରିନ କନ ହେ 
Egkelumbawek se awak; manlen Gracefully bending his waist 
Nekeuma ha dagen din. When he arrived. 
Wa din man el-elangi He nad not yet finished opening it, 
Lumbanat bukaan din 160 For he opened it slowly, 
Te ebpuwas iya cdiyan Revealing its contents 
Se tinangeb ne: bulawan. Of the golden clothes. trupk. 
Ew nekepehawahawa And everything could be sven 
Midlumpi Peneganes Of the clothes packed away. 

¥ 


Hey uya lad kum te im 


( 11) It is considered a Manobo woman's duty to roll the betel chew for a man ceveh wha 
she must be called from her work at a distance to do so. 
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Wey nu (12) be -ebpilii en 
Te edsisey, ed-aram ‘be ayan 
Hey su iyan riu ib peneluut 
Tbpatut ginawa nu 


- Idebpani te mata nu, hey mantlen. 
Tuus midtahamtaham:. 
Tuus te ed eyadan din. 
Wey rin mekeseluub, 
Te impenenahnu ara. 
Midlumpi ne peneganes 
Dut idlelakew te lawa. rin: 
Neudtu ke'mata te andew. 
Hev ne tuus mibpegeyadan 
Su lelima se ingkumbala 


Mid iring impenelual 

Hey telaweng dut Kulaman, manlcn 
Hey ew lad kum be ini. | 
Nepasad te edseluub 

Impenenahu te lawa 

Impemunliwan. insambey 

Te ednaney cbpeng-ayun-ayun 

Hey uya lad kum be ini 

Te edtambed ini si tengkuly (13) 


Te tubewan ni Tulaleng, le manlen. 


Tuus te edlumpiyu rin 
Kebpenenahu te lawa 
Ketetelu peluta sapey 

Te edtubawan din 

Kevpat din pengkasan 

Te ebelasbas, pengumbava 
Hey ayu lad kum be ini. 
Su kilal tuus ara 

Dut wa pad micpatut ara 
Dut kandin ara ne ginawa 
Keduwa ke itungan din. 
Engkey pad su sawad en 
Miganap ikelima en 
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Next you (12) looked for, 
Selected, chose from thiere, 
That which you will put on 7 
Whatever suits your liking, 


Whatever suits your fancy. 

To show that he dressed very carefully, 
To show that he dressed painstakingly. 
He got dressed now. 

He dressed up in those 

Clothes which had been packed away, 
Until he was fully clothed: 

It was noon now. 

As proof that he dressed painstakingly, 
He put on five shirts 


And the same number of pants, 
You Heron-bird of the Kulaman River. 


He finished getting dressed, 
Dressing himself up, 

And next he got, next he took, 
Slowly preparing 

His tengkuiu-turban ¢ 13) to put on 
The turban of Tulalang 

As a sign that he is meticulous 

In dressing himself, 


Three times he wrapped it arround his head, 


His turban: 


Four times he removed it and did it again, 


Fixing it, reversing it. 
This showed 

That did not quite suit 
His liking, 

And also, his thinking. 


And when, finally, 
He had done it five times. 


(12) To highlight or dramatize a theme character, often within the same sentence 
the Manobo narrator shifts rapidly from third person to second person and back again. 
Whenever possible I have retained this in my English translation. For a fuller discussion 
ef this feature in Manobo narratives, see Wriggleswortlh, 1972, 86-98. 

(13) Tengu turban : a red turban worn by warrieors : it was decorated with a 


fringe of pigs’ or squirrels’ talls, plus small bells, and indicated that the warrior’ had slain: at 
Teast ten opponents in battle. 
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Te ebelasbas pengumbaya Fixing it: reversing it.- te 
Ediyan edutun pad 7 At that. with that, 

Ne edtig -lugen te ebpalut He made the final knotting 

Se sapey keniyan te tubew At the corner of the turban; 

Nepenga. nepasad din He completed it, he finished it. : 

Hey uya lad kum be in. eres 

Impehawahawa rin He took out 

Se pchelungan ne rarik 210 A round mirror 

Su ed-usug-usuhen din en So he could see 

Se impenenahu te lawa How his clothes looked on him, 

Ke ware en lad idsawey If he was dressed correctly 

Te itungan, pendapat din According to his thinking, liking, 

Ne ware en pemewaing Or if he was not dreszed properly 

Dut kandin ara ne ginawa, manlew In this judgment. —~ | : 
Inggenat. Impuun nu Beginning with, coming from. 
Penguramas dut paa The toes of his feet, 

Usug-usuhen nu en You observed carefully now, 

Kilala, tuus, Tulel 220 And acknowledged, recognized. Tulel. 
Ey uya lad kum be ini ro ve a ee 

Te wara lad idsawey: That there was nothing to be ‘changed. 
Ne uya wa pewaing nu Yes, nothing to be adjusted; 
Nekehemengemen ka You smiied 

Rut uya wa meeyadi. c# At the same time. 

Wa ka pandey mid!lalag And you did not know what to say, 
Se langun ne mibpinuu All of you (people) sitting 

Etew te lusud dut baley Inside that house. 


Ey ew lad kum be ini. 


Mibpemengayew-ayew (14) 230 Lightning flashed (14) 

Pcnayew neketibtib. As his canme teeth were revealed. 

Nekeperuma rutun What took place there 

Kunan impenivurak You (people) thought mistakenly was the 
sprinkling 

Ne tungtung ne bulelakew Of fireflies, 

Se kevukaren te ngipen From those teeth as flowers 

Delisey ne bulawan, manlen- Of pure gold. 

Ikadtel, id-inguma Coming up to,arriving at, 

Renar ne edtubawan nu The very top of your head(Tulalang), 

Ware en idsawey nu There was nothing for you to change. 

Hey ew lad kum be ini. PMO ns ae es ve 

Su wey nu cdtegtegeluga You changed the position of, 

Ibpenlingilingi nu You tried various angles, 


poe 


(14) One of the?abilitics of a Manobo's immortal ancestors was to command lightning. 
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Tbpengen-enlengey nu 

Sc benar ne edtubawan: 
Netelesan ka Tulel 

Su iyan nu ma edseyanan 
Ne iyan nu ma edlendihaan 
Kun na ivevaley ne temaing 
Dahingdabing kenivan 


Dut memcrimet seriyeu 
Insug-a!ct imbal-et 


Te pemerumpung dut tubew. he manlew 


By ‘ew lad kum be uvag: (15) 
Titihus mibpendayan 
Budtung nc etevey nu. 
Serangcw, scnge palad 


Se suiam pemensi da: 
Pemekedliyuliyu se menegkisan(16) 
Ne ed-cleb te sulam pemenai da 


Te benac ne tubew ayan 

Ey uya lad kum be ini 

Tuus midtamantaman 
Kinepandey rin duen 

Su wara’ din ma ibadsang 
Uya wa’ nin itavu 

Te neudtu se mata te andew. 
Ey kinependayi ruen 

Uya iyan din mibcdsang 
Uya iyan din midtavu 


Se kitkituwan’ nc derem. 

Su iyan din en midsenaan 
Uya iyan midserihan 
Timbang mehbesulu din 

Te kinepandey rin duen 

Se ebpengendulew ne daman 


Ne ebpenganlag nc keragwcy, cy manlen. 


Pelin-eewetan nu 


You moved back and forth 

The top of your head; 

You were pleased, Tulel, 

Because it was like. 

It was as 

Temaing— bees passing by theshousc, 
The sound there 


250 Of the little tinking bells. 
Decorating, fringing. 
The edge of the turban. 
Only;(15) 
Showing it was well made 
By your only sister. 
As the span of thumb to second finger; 
one hand's breadth, 
Was the embroidered stitching; 
Sweat bees alighted continuously(16) 
Gathering on the embroider y-sewn 


260 On that original turban (of Tulel). 


ଵ ନ» @ + # 0 ® ୭ ‹ . # ୩ 4 ୩ @ * 6 * . ¬ 


To show there was no limit to its perfection. 


In her making of it, 
She did not work on it, 
She did not sew on it, 
During the daytime. 
Her making of it, 
When she worked on it. 
When she sewed on it, 


270 Was in the pitch darkness of night. 
What she depended on, 
What she trusted in, 
In place of light, 
While making it, 
Was the shining of a light 
From the radiance of her beauty. 
Yor (Tulel) took down 


OOOO OO Oe Pree 
(15) Uvag : an emphasis-marking particle which when combined with a swift 
change of style in chant, serves to highlight a crucial point in the epic. 


(16) One ot the proofs of an ancestor's immortality, according to Manobo narratives. 
was the constant gathering of sweat bees on his body. 
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Insampey ne linambus (17) The warrior's vest which was hung ¢17) 

Hey ew lad kum be ini. Se Ce a PSP 

Ne lumbanat segkawen Alu 28U You slowly extended your arm, to reach it, 

Ilapis te ebpeneluub Ann put it on over the clothing 

Te ebpencganes dut lawa. In which you are now dressed. 

Ne ipetutundug nu pad You followed that with 

Uya ayan se limbutung That breastplate 

Hey ew lad kum be ini pee Cr te er eS 

Ne uya wa’ ke mepandey And you tpreople) did not know 

Uya edlalagn se langun What to say, all of you 

Mibpinuu be ayan Sitting there 

Dut linasud dut turuban: Inside the Palace; 

Su basavasa niyu te langun 230 All of you thought 

Ne uman pa’ neenlabhan This shining light was 

Te apuy ne egkerigkayew From a flaming tirc 

Se linasud duct turuhan; Inside the palace; 

Kunan nedelewdawan They all thought mistakenly the house was 
lighted up 

Te cbudsud ne pemurawag By the first rays of sunset 

He egbepengendulawan Shining, 

Egkepengendulawan Shining, 

Uya ne egkeendlahan Radiating 

Limbutung inseluub As he put on the breastplate. 

Hey ew lad kum be ini. 0 ee ees eg oe oS 

Ne huna su nepasad nu When you had finished (Tulalang), 

Ne perayun, levundus ka You kept on, continued, 

Perubput te ebpet ruen Approaching, drawing near, 

Dut bengkasu’ ne bulawan. (18) To that throne of gold. (18) 

Nekeuma, dagcn ka You arrived there, reached it, 


Tora PON OO OPN 

(17) Linambis : a red vest worn by ali Manobo warriors, behani who had slain at 
least ten opponents in battle. Of. Manuel's description of Jinambus as “a charmed amulct 
necklace of the bagani warrior’’ (See Manuel, 1973 : i192). 


A similar difference in cultu: al point of vicw exists between the Bagobo limbutins 
“a necklace of crocodile's teeth believed to be endowed with charm which proteccs the 
wearer” f See Manuel, 1962: 546) and the Iliancen Manobo version of the same tale wherc 
Ilianen Manobos describe timbutung as “a warrior’s coat of armor’ which in the -Ilianen 
Manob, tale is put out to dry in readiness for battle (Author's unpublished manuscript ot 
1. M. folkteles). 

(18) bengkasu ne bulawan © a chair of gold which Manobo are unable to describe 
since chairs arc not part of their household furmturv. Compare the “stool of gold’ which 
occurs in E. Arsenio Manuel's Tuwaang Attends a Wedding, Ateneo de Manila University 
Press, Quezon City : 1975, p. 5V; and the “dais of gold” in his Maiden of the Buhong Sky, 
University of the Philippines Press, Quezon City : 1958, p. 17, both of vrhich belong to the 
samc epic cycle. 
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Ey ew naney segkawen 
Jnsayung ne belarew (19) 
Hey ew lad kum be ini. 
Pemeawang, itagkes, 


Dut ekusan meyubanban 
Megeyenusan 

Ey hivang sce hinepuan 

Ey uya lad kum be ini. 
Hey iyan niyu kunaan 

Ke ncked-uyew ke ped man 


Nc daan ne tehebmarung. 
Keveiuan ka Tulel, 

Ne ebpengeekalan ka !c 
Denganan dut belarew 


Suveng dut ginepuan 

Upiya nckebpantag 

Dut awak megeyenusan 
Hew ew lad kum be ini. 
Ne uya iyan nu basa 

Ne edrengawen dempaen da 


Se tehihad angkes duen 
Dut belarew ne impekakecs 
Dut taman pulehetan nu 
Ey uya lad kum be ini. 


Ne ke se heey pulu (20) 
Ne kesepulu ilived 

Dut ekusan meyubanban. 
Ne kesiyam pebpetaya 


Rut awak megeyenusan: manlen. 


Hey ew lad kum bz uvag 
Ey ne midnaney mibpinuu 


Ey rut bengkasu ne bulawan. 


Penguyew-uyawen din (21) 


Ey se insayung ne kelasag (22) 


Ne insakem telipahen, 


{ .282 1 


And slowly reached up 
Where the Belar a oe (19) 
He Trung it, tied it then 
310 At his waist as slender as Meyubanban-grass, 
His waist as Megeyenusan-grass: 
And at the left side the Hine puan-dagger 
You feaBle) cought ian 
That the weapon handles gestured to 
cach other 
As old sweethearts. 
You. Tulel, thought mistakenly 
But you are also being deceived: 
For it is only the handle of a dagger, 


320 The handle of a dagger 
Well halanced 
At the waist line as slim as grass 
And you (people) estimated 
As the span from thumb to middle 
finger, only one hand's breadth, 
Was the length of the string. the rope 
On the dagger fastened 
Around your waist (Tulalang). 


It went around ten times 
That waist of Meyubanban-grass. 
It was knotted nine times 
At that waistline of grass. 
Indeed. 
He slowly sat down now 
On the golden throne. 
He only gestured to (21) 
A shieid hanging, (22) 

340 A spear stuck into the wall, 


(19) Belarew and Hincpuan are variants of the Kris (creese) dagger. The belarew is shorter 
in length, but both have serpentine blades. 


(20) The entire line is corrected and resumed in the following line. 


(21) Tulalang only needed to motion to any equipment for it to come to him. 


(22) Kelasag © a round, wooden shield used in fighting. 
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Titihus nu Tulalang, ¢ manlen. For you know, Tulalang. what to expect. 
Ne sevaha se lungba And as one they come, I 
Dut sangkap, imu nu ayan. That equipment, those belongings of 
yours there. 

Fy te egkenaney ke egkegelinggal Slowly leaving 

Midsevetaran kandan; Their places; 

Uya su iyan nu nerineg But what you heard 

Dahing dut kulungkulung (23) Was the tinkling sound of bells on a spear 23) 
Ne wa ma menge eyadi, he manlen. At the very same time. 

Ey nesevuwa se lungba dan As one they are coming. 

Ey te ebperubpu ed-ebpet duen 350 Drawing closer. coming where you are, 
Dengdengaan te uvey nu, manlen. Arriving right in front of you. 

Ey ne sekedlawa se kelasag So, catching the shield. 

Ey ayun peneptepungi And dusting it off, 
Uya iyan nu kunean What you thought mistakenly | 
Ey ke midrehiyas ke ped la Was that it was the sound of the steady 

falling 

Ne uran dut keseleman. Of a morning rain. 

Ey ne kena ka egkevelui Do not be fooled, 

Ne kena ke ebpengeekali Do not be deceived 

Pengemansar dut kelung (24) By the dust on the shicld, (24) 

Ne penlaseg dut kelasag, manlen, 360 The dirt on the armor. 

Ey ne ipetutundug nu pad Next, you 

Te uya ednaney ed-embehen Slowly shook 

Ey tidalan melibatu (25) The handle of the spear, (25) 

Diyan nu pendingdingili And there in the distance you 

Ke sidahing dut kulungkulung As spear bells tinkling 

Dut divaluy te binunsuran, manlen. There beyond the horizon. 

Ey ew lad kum be ini coe fo ee 

Nesihid, nesiyasig. It spread, rcached everywhere, 

Se raha rut mehumaney (26) And the spirit-guardian of animals 
Dahingdahing da te sangkap 370 Heard the sound of the equipment, 
Ne nekepenlangaslangas, manlen. And she looked everywhere, 


(23) The sound of weapons belonging to an immortal, as wcll as his personal actions, 
such as bathing, swimming were believed to echo abroad in surrounding kingdoms. 
(24) kelung : an hourglass-shapcd wooden shield used in fighting. 


(25) melibatu :+derived. from batu ‘stone’. It is the nickname Tulalang gave to his spear 
to indicate its heavy weight. 


(26) raha rut mehumaney © In the Manobo hicrarchy of spirit-guardians,. the “spirit- 
guardian of animals” is believed to be the lowest of immortal women, for her permanent 
sphere is upon the earth. Her repeated actions of “looking everywhere,” and later her 
curse upon Tulalang (1:383-386) reflect that status; such actions arc not considered proper 
conduct for the ‘“well-brought-up” Manobo woman. 
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Ey se edtengteng te sineruwan 
Sandeng ketengkirian 

Lilingey te iniyuhan 

Ne endei nu man ayan 

Se edehingan te kulungkulung, manten 
Eysu uya iyan nu kunean 

Ey ke rune mekesuladlad 

Uvey te deng lengaan 


Kes dehingan te kulungkulung, manlen. 
Iyan lad netemanan 

Raha rut mchumancy 
Ingkcepengumewumew 

Ne ingketelutawag din 

Dut baras ne ebpelelakew, manlew 

Ey te timpu ra s¢ ked-etew rin 

Ev ew lad kum be ini 

Uya edrasey, edrcka 

Te ginawa te bayi ne ctew 


Ne ebpeniyadlu ne tutuu, manlew 
Hey ew lad kum be uvag 

Hey ew huna su neuhet, manlcen 
Hey ne ebpangayun-ayun din en 
Se Telaweng dut Kulaman 

Te lumbanat itindeg din, manleen, 
Hey ne egkeseiekawan ke ma 

Su eded:aen ke tc limuken (27) 

Ev ew lad kum be ini. 

Ey ew se lalag ni Tulel, 


“Ne cngkey la se ibpenudtul dan 
Engkey se idtarem kayi, hi manleen 
Ey ew lad kum be uvag 7?” 

Ey ne huna su midtaman en 

Ne midlien din te mehaan 

Ey ne way nu manen ed-iveta, 

Ey ew lad kum be ini 

Ne egkeselekawan ke ma, manleen 
Ey te lemban bagkes ne ed-ilut 
Limuken ini egkuter 


Ey ew lad kum be ini. 
Ne lalag manuk ke te lawed, manleen 
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Watching straight ahead. 

Looking to each side, 

Turning around and looking back, (26) 
For where it might come from, 

The sound of those spear bells. 
Because what she mistakenly thought 
Was that someone stood 

Right in front of her 


380 From the sound of these spear bells, 


390 


400 


410 ... 


scl 


And what happened now was 

The spirit-guardian of animals 

Praved, 

Called out 

To the spirits for assistance. 

That he (Tulel) would not live any longur. 
For making miserable, causing to suffer, 
The feelings of this spirit-guardian 


And disturbing her on purpose. 

Indeed. 

After a while. 

He got ready. 

The Heron-bird of the Kulaman-River 

And slowly stood up, 

Now you were surprised (Tulalang), 
Because at the same timc a dove called-(27) 


Said Tulel, 
“Now what are they saying, 
What are they telling me here 
Indeed ?” 

After awhile, 


After being forced to stop for a short time 
Jn order to make sure, 


ooo vou PTT evo 


You were surprised again 
At tke quick, tense return 
Of the doves call. 


You bird of the grassy plain spoke now : 


(27) A dove's call prior to any journey is considered a bad omen. 
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“Ey ne kena ku cn edsengfgelen “1 will not stop now 

Ey su pehaney ad melimbag For before I was formed 

Dut dini ampew rut dunya Here in this world, 

Ey kediey ne keepuan My ancestors 

Wa medtanud te badtu, manleen (28) Were not afraid of the outcome of bad 
omens’ (28) 

Hey ew Ind kum be int.” ୭ କଲ 

Hey midwaleng ka Tulalang You got busy, Tulalang, 

Hey ew wara edtuhutan And without taking heed 

Dur badtube ayan meawag 420 Of that bad om2n 

Ne mibperunewrunew kad You pondered 

Su iyan nu cebpeevungan How you could prevent. 

He ne iyan nu ebpcelian How you could avert. 

Ey kengkuwani ra ini. Its taking place. 

Su meawag med-inguma Because bad results will come, 

Ne wara ma metetendu And it is not known 

Hey ebpilayan dut meawag Where the harm will fall 

Ey ke kayi ve edtumpa dut inged. That will come to this place. 

“Ey ne selamat meupiya “It would be better 

Ke iyan din ebelevahan (29) 439 If it would cross my path (29) 

Se ibulus, ibaya ku, As I go along, passing through; 

Edlambas dut senge lumpak On my journey to another place.” 

Hey ew lad kum be in.) es PE re 

Hey beneuli ka, ed endud, You went back, returned, 

Dut taman ebpinuuwan nu, There to your seat. 

Ey ew nekeayad ka And when you had finished 

Se midnaney mibpinuu Slowly taking your scat, 

Ne impehawahawa nu You took out 

Se ebpendayan, ebphulungan nu, (30) What you are skillful with, your hobby 
work, (39) 

Nevevaluy. netail, 140 And it became, it was employed 

Idliwang din te pendapat nu To help you to forget, 

Idlangan nu te ginawa nu To help you amuse yourself. 

Hey ew lad kum be inn ss ହନ କନ ଡି 

Hey wa meuhet ayan It was not long after that, 

Ey wa ka menge behayi You were not given 

Ey rut neluhey ne hewii Many days 


(28) The implication is that Tulalang'’s ancestors were brave warriors upon whom vil 
spirits had little effect. 


(29) Having violated the warning. Tu’alang would rather be the one to suffer than let the 
innocent people of his kingdom come to harm. 


(30) Tulalang’s hobby was weaving ornamental knce bands—the appropriate occuparion of 
immortal men. Hobbies considered appropriate for immortal women were either the 
weaving of necklaces, or the making ot hair pieces from combings which were then 
used to lengthen their own hair. 
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Se duen kew se ed-ub pa-ub pa 
Hey ew lad kum be ini 
Hey ew nc netigkenu 


Ne nesclakew ke itung nu; 
Midtaid: mibpeninidtu. 

Se ebutcrak mata te andew 
Ne midtikew midugkilep 
Uya se andew ayan. 

Ney ew lad kum be ini. 

Ey ew wa ka mepandcy 
Ne midialag ne migkahi 
Se Telawang dut Kulaman 
Hey ew lad kum be uvag, 


Ey ne huna su nevehayan 
Dut neuhet ne hewii 

Ey sc edugkilep ne hewii 
Ne ebpemineg ka Tulalang 
Ed empen dut diyedikan 
Sc-ed-encg-eg kena ayas 
Uya edlemulemuwen 

Hey ew lad kum be uvag. 
Ey ne wey ka ma metateu 
Ne mibpemenggehetud ma 


Se batang te liliyungan 

Dut imbunsud ne turuban, 

.Ne peliap sen ‘enga nu, 

Te cbpemetibtibasan nu 
1delungayap idsandeng 

Hey ne belengikug mata nu. (31) 
Ne engkey ve se kedtengteng nu 
Mid-urapun ne banug 

He ew lad kum be ini 

Ey ne tuus Tulalang ayan; 


Kena nu egkepenpenled (32) 
Hey ew se kandin 

Uya ne pantag ayan 

Uya rut banug ayen; 


————— 
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Of staying at home 


When you became frightened, 


450 You were startled, 


For brightly, clearly, 

The sun rose one day, 

Then suddenly it clouded over— 
That sun in the sky. 

You did not know what 

To say, to suggest 


Heron-bird of the Kulaman-River . 
Indeed. 


460 After being given 


A short time 
On that cloudy day, 
You heard, Tulalang; 

Filling all the earth around 
A rushing sound, not just 
Any ordinary sound. 

Indeed. 

And vou recognized 

The crashing sound of wood, 


470 The ridgepole of the peak of 


That palace erected by you. 

You investigated, looked out, 
You glanced out 

Penetrating into the distance 
From the corner of your eye. (31) 
And what you see 

Is an eagle alighting. 


4 Pee ev ove ov ee con 


It is easily identisied; Tulalang ; 


480 You do not have to search for (32) 


His 
Purpose,— 
Of that eagle ; 


hone Oe DOO 


(31) A mark of good behaviour, especially for immortals, was to act with as little commotion 
as possible, even in the most strenuous of circumstance. 


(32) The eagle (banug) filled the entire horizon; as a messenger of ill forboding, his 
reputation equalled that of an army of warriors. 
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Se nengeindanan nud man Because it is well known to you 
Ebpekekiyang dut langun That he frightens everyone 

Ey su bulawan kes tuktuk din with his golden beak 

Ey ne belarew en ke sulu rin, And dagger-like talons. 

Uya lad kum be ini. Pe 

Ey ne mebpemunlawi ke pad Now you (Eagle) squawked 

Ne iring te migkulisungan 490 And it was as the washing of 

Senge lapis ne langit. (33) A layer of the sky. (33) 

Hey ne tuus kena nu cdlemuw en And you (Tulel) know it will not be casy 
Uyoa se edsihid, eneb, Because he is travelling aruund, going about. 
Te edlumpukan dut mchinged To every little group of people — 

Se cbpzlelakew ne binatang (34) This monster in his wandering — (34) 
Su kena’ ma ebpekeliven. And he cannot be hidden. 

Waleng ini se banug This eagle moved, 

Ey ebpenegayun-ayun din en Slowly getting ready now. 

Hey ew lad kum be ini ନ ae ne rest ee ir 

Ew tuus date migelevek 500 To show that his works is 

Kebpekaid din ayan To harm those 

Etew te lusud dut baley. People insidc the house. 

Su iring ka te midseluuvan (35) You are suddenly stunned, (35) 
Telaweng dut Kulaman. You Heron-bird of the Kulaman- River. 
Petuluy migkambang en Quickly he hooked you— 

Banug te edtubawan nu Thet eagle— here at your turban: 

Ey naney idsikap ke en Slowly you are about to 

‘Te ebpehenat ledtu ayan Begin to be lifted up 

Dut taman ebpinuu nu From where you are sitting. 

Ey ew lad kum be uvag. 510 Indeed. 

Ivan taman ne ketehel As for the strength 

Binatang nc vditelangtang Of that monster snatching up Tulalang, 
‘Te ebpenumbalcy en se bantug The fame of the eagle is spreading: 
Hey ne edlapat en se dehulug Its reputation 1s becoming well known 
Ey uya ne egkekawas din. Because of what he is able to catch. 
Huna su cdliliyuan After he had gone a short distance; 

Ne ebpekepehunlilived He began to return, 

Ey pekepeelumbava en Flying lower and lower, 


(33) Great and alarming noises are often described as “a layer of the sky being washed”, 
the sky being comprised of seven layers where various deities live. 


(34) Binatang : ‘beast, ‘animal’ ‘monster’ employed here as a derogatory term to indicate 
the cagl~ was completely devoid of shame in the harm he brought to people. 


(35) Literally, ‘It is as if a cooking pot came down over your head’, an idiom forbeing 
temporarily stunned, confounded in one's thinking. 
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Ey su iva iyan din kednanam 


Ey ne uya nc kebitbit din 520 As if he were lifting 

Dut terewtawan ne batu. An extremely heavy rock. 

Hey ne wey ka metautau And you get ready 

Ne nekenancy ne mibpandled Slowly standing up prepared for battlc. 
Telaweng dut Kulaman You Heron-bird of the Kulaman-River, 
Hey dut teliwara dut lama. There in the center of the yard. 

Hey ne nescgku tc itungan din He (Tulalang) slowly thought it over, 
Se naney edtcdnusen din And slowly withdrew 

Se impekakes ne belarew The dagger from his waist, 

Dut taman nce cd-ewakan din Fastcned at his waict. 

Hey cw lad kum be ini. BOAO: ees eee eee 

Hey ne wa din man el-elangi And without delay 

Sc berinauk dut banug. He reached the throat of that eagla. 
Ne egkeselckawan ke ma Now you werc surprised 

Su mid-empen te lamalama Because spreading over the yard 

Se tipuuk. ahuy-ahuy, Is smokes wafts of smoke, 

Pemeclii cd-ugsran Which cannot be penetrated. 

Hey ew lad kum be ini, Fen ee 

Hey midwaleng si Tulalang Tulalang moved 

Ew nancy megurambing din And slowly grabbed 

Se peninting kayt tc banug. 540 The fect of this eagle, 

Lalag kad ni Tulalang, You said, Tulalang, 

“Endei cbpekcsungu, “Where did it come from, 

Binatang ne edlapat The wandering monster, 

Ne edsihid langun te inged ? Travelling from place to place ? 

Hey ew wa din evungi He did not arrest himself. 

Ne wara din peclii He was not averted 

Se edtepuwen, kchevaan, (36) From being punished, chastened (by me’, (36) 
Te cgkel- clingan din cn Though he has heard 

Ey ne edsangkad ne ed-ipanew en Through the spreading, diffusion 
Uya se kedi ne bantug 550 Of my great fame, 


Ne pulikat, pekepuun, 

Te andlug lawa te Kulaman 

Ne edsihid langun dut inged.” 
Hey lalag, kahi rut banug 

“Ey ne nescsangan, Tulalang. 
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Becausc he feels 


Which came from. originated with, 


The banks, the body of the Kulaman-River, 


And spread from one place to another.” 
Spoke, said that eagle, 
“That is enough, Tulalang, 


Te ayan lad iyan ayan Of that 
Se kebpedawal nu ayan Praising yourself, 
Ey ew gubhud ka ayan And relating 


(36) The intimation is one of consternation that the eagle, gigantic as it was. did not steer 
clear of the immortal powers of Tulalang. 
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Taman imbayabaya 


Dut dewrug kcykew nc bantug ' 
Wa ded ma mekeliven 

Ey se kedi ne mibpuunan. 

Ev se ebekikisen te hcshani 

Ne chbekelayen te nedatu 

Ey cw ke duen edsihid 

Ne edlapat ‘angun te ing-d 

Ne ebpemuntial dut inged 

Ne cbpemagti dut derepa 
Titihus. tuus ded man, 


Ey te kena ded edtika. cd-aku. 
Ey ew se gerahera 

Te edsulavey te derepa ku, 

Ne edsehid kedi ne pchinged; 
Su endei nu edlemuwan 

Ey tewama. .. ev. (37) 
Ey ew tu mig-heyampew 

Se uya langun te behani 
Inlantung ku te salag ku. 

Su kilala, tuus ped man, 


Duen en kedi ne gaga.” 

Hey nc wa nu man meedati 
Hcy ew wa nu mepesivui 
Surang (33) manuk ka te lawed; 
Mchenggenelan nu ma 

Te gurambing paa te banug; 

Ne inkekubkuvayan nu 

Wey nu isihidsihid 

Ey te nesemaiang ne hatung. 
Mibaluy nu ne behuval (39) 


Mibaluy nu ne luvag 

Ey ne gelekalan te gatung 

Ne egkcpendtelan duen 

Dut uya ulu rut banug. 
Titihus. tuus nu mans 

Ey te uya iyan kc imbangkug 


(37) Words not clear on tape. 
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570 


All of your experiences. 


And bragging about yourself as famous ° 
It is not hidden, 

The place 1 come from. 

But the warriors g > around it. 

And the chiefs detour also 

When there are those travelling about, 
Travelling from pllace to piace. 

Fighting in various places, 

Making war in different arvas, 

That's proof, an indication, 


That they lack couragv. bravery. 

And arc overcome: by fear 

In passing by my place, 

In going near my home, 

Because it is impossible, 

Pee a PT <7 

For pil: on top of cach other 

Are all the warriors’ bones (I've taken) 
As a foundation for my nest. 

Proving, showing. 


That I too am quite capable." 

But you (Tulalang) do not pay any attention. 
You are not forgiving him, 

You courageous (38) bird of the grassy plain ; 
You are even tightening your hold 

In grasping the foot of that eagle; 

You hold it in your hand as if it were nothing. 
And you dash it against 

Some rocks. 

You used it as a wooden hammer, (39) 


You used it as a wooden mallet, 

And great was the sound on the rocks 
As it hit there— 

The head of that eagle. 

As proof, evidence (of your power). 
You only went 


(38) surang : to comb one's hair in the oppotise direction to which it normally lies" is 
employed here to describe Tulalang'’s bravery (rather than obstinacy) in being willing to 
challenge such a powerful creature as the eagle. 


(39) behuvalliuvag : hard wood used to pound abaca (in rope making) or to beat 


another person. 
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Su kereruwa itiver 

Uya te manuk te lawed 

Te ebengkayew ini se banug 
Te edlagkut langun dut gatung; 


Wa nud menge tenuri 

Napas, ginawa te banug 

Uya iring cdiyan 

Te midreneb lana ayan (40) 

Se nebugkut nc napas din. (40) 
Hey lad kum be uvag 

Ey ne huna be su neuhct 
Ginda se manuk te lawed 

Ey te nependusan cn te napas 
Ey te malu te nekesuhud 


Te lusud kandin ne inged 

Ey ne insewira se banug. manleen. 
Engkey be se inelinan 

Ey te banug nekeperavak 


Te were en guhunawen, cy manleen : 


Keykew ra ne inged 

Se mibegian Tulalang. 

Dut uya lad meupiya ' (41) 

Ey ne edlumpukan te mehinged 
Jngkevayabaya tc banug 


Ing ma Tulalang ayan 

Mibpengirat kes derepa 
Lumembungan se midliwan. 

Ey ne edtadnew tv langun ne inged 
Titihus, tuus ayan: 

Te kena egkeitindahan, manlcen. 
Ey ew lad kum be ini. 

Ey cw huna su nevhet 

Midwaleng si Tuialang 


Ne ey ew ebpengayun-ayan, manleen ‘ 


Ey te kebpulikat. ked-awa din, 
Ey rut teliwara te ruwangen. 
Mibpedalandalan en 

Ke ebpeebpct. dubpu 


(40) Euphemisms for ‘dcath.’ 
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Twice around (the rocks), 
Heron-bird of the grassy plain, 
Holding the eagle high in the air, 
Dashing it against each rock; 


600 You did not know when 
The breathing, the life of the eagle, 
Indeed 
Ebbed away, 
Slipped out, (40) 
Indeed 
After a while, 
The Heron-bird of the grassy plain rcalized 
Its life had ended, 
So soon after it had come 


610 There to his place, 
And he threw away the eagle’s body: 
What a difference now, 
As the vagle lies with wings outstretched, 
Lifeless 
Only your place 
Was given such fate, Tulalang, 
Such good fate | (41) 
In each successive village 
In the caglc’s traveling about, 


620 It was as if those places 
Had been emptied of people 
And thc birds had taken over. 
And their calling was heard everywhere 
As evidence, proof, 
That the people had had no resistance. 


Atter a while 
Tulalang began 
Getting ready 


630 To withdraw from, to leave, 
The center of that yard. 
He made his way 
Drawing near, approaching 


(41) That is, to succeed in killing the eagle and thus be free of it, whereas other places were 
no longer inhabited because of the bird's visit. 
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Duen dut imbunsud ne eheran. 

Ey ne nekeuma, dagen din, 

Mibiyu rin ke lawa rin (42) 

Diyan din mededsudedsu (43) 

Dut pemunasan te eheran, ¢y manleen. (44) 
Ey ne huna su neuhet din 


Ey ne ebperayun, levundus din, 
Ebpedliyu te kulenganan 

Se ebpeebpet,. dubpuen din, 

Se bangku ini ne bulawan, manlecn 
Ey ne nekeuma, dagen din. 

Wa din mid-alang-alang 

Midnaney ebpinuu rin 

Duc bangku sika ne bulawan, manleen 
Ey ew huna su neuhet 

Ey ew lad kum be uvag 


Mibpengayun-ayun nu 

Te uya ban-ew, ed-uyag, 

Se banug nckeperavak, manleen. 
Ey ew lad kum be ini. 

Engkey ve se inelinan 

Dut banug ne neviviyag, manleed. 
Ey ne midwaleng ini se banug 

Ey ne mibpengayun-ayun din 

Ey ew te kedlusud din 

Dut turuhan ne imbudsud, manleen. 


Ey ne huna su indagen din 

Ey ew ke lalag dut banug. 
“Tulalang,”’ ke sikandin, 

“Ne uya ednaney a edila 

Dut keluahan te palad nu, manleen 
Ey su kilala te ed-ampu ad 

Ey ne tuus te ebpevavuy ad 

Te uya iyan lad kakey 

Se keykew lad ne ketehel 


There where the house-ladder stood. 
Arriving there, reaching it, 

He turned his body sideways. (42) 

And there at the top he stamped his feet 43) 
Wiping them off on the top rung (44) 
After a while, 


640 He resumed, continued, 


Swinging widely both his arms, 
In drawing, near, approaching, 
The throne of gold. 

He reached it. arrived, 

And without further delay 
S'owly took his seat 
On that golden throne of his. 
After a while 

Indeed, 


650 You decided 
To raise up, restore to life, 
That eagle with his wings stretched out. 
Whata difference in 
The eagle brought back to life ' 
This eagle began to move, 
He got ready now 
To go inside 
The palace erected there. 


660 When he arrived, 


The eagle said, 

“Tulalang,”’ said he, 

“May I slowly lick 

The palm of your hand 

To show that I am surrendering, 
To prove that I will be a slave 
For the one who is in authority 
Is you, and your power is greater 


(42) Being immortal, Tulalang was believed to possess many superhuman powers; by turning 
his body sideways he arrived at the top of house ladders without having to climb them 


43) mededsudedswu : in Manobo culture one stamps his feet at the-tottom of house ladders 
to signal his presence; the emphasis here, however. is upon this sound made at the top as 
the only one made by Tulalang since he did not have to climb ladders. 


M44) pPemunasan t¢ cheran © usually the top rung, where one wipes one's feet before entering 
the housc. 
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Rut ketehel ku te binatang. manleen. (45) Then may power as a monster. (45) 
Ey ne tuus be te ed-ampu ad 670 To prove that I ams ubmitting, 

Ey su netail, nevluy ad, I will be made, I will become. 
Banteybantey nu tc inged Your watchman of the place, 

Ne gurudiya a te derepa., manleen A guard of the place. 

Ey su uya iyan ku basa What 1] am saying 

Ey nc egkesisi se kepewaan (46) Is that all night long (46) 

Ev ew kayi a cgkampu (47) I will stay here (47) 

Te batang dut lilivungan, ma'een On the rafters at the peak of the house, 
Ey se ebpeliap, nc edsipat, Watching, carefully observing, 

Ey te edehenden dut derepa Who comes to the place 

Ne meupiya meawag; 680 Good or bad: 

Su uya nevaluy a nu I will become vour 

Ne sidnal (48) ne ebpempenudtul, manleen.” Signal (48) to warn you” 

Ev nc lalag ked ni Tulalang: Said Tulalang, 

“Ey ne way ke pa mzkesangkup . «How you keep talking about surrendering, 
Binatang se ngaran din, You monster, 

Ke ebpeul- ulewaran nu You are overdoing it 

Ne uya ibpepayag nud, manleen In trying to prove 

Ey se uya ked-ampu nu lan. Your intentions to surrender. 

Uya iyan en benar But what is true 

Ne telima ku ke lalag nu, manleen-" £90 Is that { am accepting your offer.” 
Ew huna su nengetuenan, manleen When he rcalized — 

Ey rut banug ne midtealuk This eagle who had surrendered 
Dut uya manuf te lawed, manleen To the bird of the grassy plain — 

Su petelima ke kiyug din That he (Tulalang) had agreed. 

Ey ne wa din meduwaruwa He did not give it another thought, 
Ne wa din med-alang-alang. manleen. He did not delay. 

Ey ew ebpeng-ayun-ayun But, getting ready, 

Kedligwang din dut baley He went outside the house, bh 
Ey su dutun din en egkampu. manlecn. There to stav, 

Betangan te liliyungan. manleen 70) At the peak of the roof. 

Se ebpeliap ne ebpenitip He is watching, observing. 

Ev te inguma ne mzupiya If those arriving are goo}, 

Ne cdehenden ne meawag. manleen Or if those coming here bad, 


(45) He refers to himself in the derogatory manner that Tulalang spoke to him. 


146) The entire expression gent te egkesghup taman te egkesisise kepewaazn “begining 
with twilight until the arrival of dawn “‘for all night long” js abbreviated when it 
occurs in song. 


(47) Kampu : a borrowing from the English word ‘camp’ heard frequently during World 
Warll. 


(48) sidnal : a borrowing from the English word ‘signal’ heard also during World War I. 
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Uya te lusud dut inged, manleen, 
Ey ew nevehayan kew, manleen 
Hey rut neuhet. ne hewii, manleen 
Ey ew lad kum bz: ini, manleen. 
Ey ne huna Tulalang ayan 

Ey ew lad kum be ini 


Nevaag ka rut banug, manleen. 

Ey ew ka lalag dut banug, manleen, 
“Ey ne ikelimu a nikew 

Emun kena ediyan 

Uya iyan en egkebadsang 

Ne uya iyan ku idtavu 
Mibpetpetayan ka te turug, manlcen- 
Ey ne minsan ubpaubpa ka 
Telaweng ka te Kulaman 

Pesangkad ta ke itung ta 


Gawas kayi te baley, manleen. 

Ey su ruen ed-elungen ku 

Kena etuw meubhbet 

Ne dehenden dut inged nu, manleen. 
Su apey ke melilintad ka 

Ne ed-ubpaubpa te derepa 

Ey ew iyan kad ‘nearen 

Neketahu te ginawa 

Langun te migkedesenan, manleen 
Hey ew lad kum be ini 


Ey ne asal da su nerineg 

Wa nu ipenuungkit 

Uya te manuk ka te lawed, manleen. 
Ey ew huna su neuhet 

Deisey ke nelimban 

Pemehapa dut banug. manleen. 

Hey ne peminegpemineg ka 

Uya se manuk ka te lawed, manlecn 
Mid-empen te diyedikan 

Ey ew lad kum be init; 


Mibpemengcnekeneg., manleen, 

Ey ew lad kum be imi. 

Ey ne tuus midt egtehaman 

Ne nedtelikupan ka te itung, mantecn 


Ey rut sekeva nu te ed-inged 
Ey ew lad kum be ini, manleen. 
Sandeng kad egkediraya 
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To this place, - 
You were all given 
Many days 


¢ 4ese ese vse vest eC fon Ueee 


710 You were warned by the eagle, 


The eagle said, 

“Forgive me 

If it happens 

That I choose a time 

To call you 

When you are sound asleep. 

Even though you stay at home: 

You Heron-bird of the Kulaman Rivers 
We must let our thinking reach out 


720 Beyond this house, 


Becausc I saw a shadow. 

And it will not be long 

Before it arrives here in your place. 
And even though you are peacefully 
Staying at home in your place, 

You are being thought about, 

You are being considered, (as prey) 
By the spirits 


730 You only iistened, 


You did not ask any quescions, 
You bird of the grassy plain. 
After a while, 

You became slightly forgetfull 
Of the warning of that vagle. 
Then suddenly you listen. 

VY ou bird of the grassy plain. 


For it has begun to fill the entire ceuntiry, 


740 A great trampling sound, 


As proof of their strength 

You have been surrounded through the 
strategy 

Of those in ncighboring places: 


You look upstream, 
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And it is like flaming fire, (49) 
The coming one after another of that band 


Ey ne iring ma te nengeregceg (49) 
Se edtivuvud-menegaran, manleen. (50) 


Ey ew ebpeyeyapcn nu 

Dapit init te divava, manleen 
Nepenapid intevu. 

Behuval (51) se ingkuvayan 
Uya rut langualangun, manleen. 
Ey ew waleng ay ini 

Se indchenden dut inged 

Datu dut mid-ipancw, manleew. 
Ne ebpeipeliapcn niyu 

Se lusud ini te derepa 

Ey ew wa kew mepandey 

Ne edlalag se langunlangun. 

Ey ew lad kum be uvag 

Ey uya wara meuhet 

Ey ne wa ke ma pandevy lalag 
Uya se manuk ka lawed 

Te midahen, mid-inguma. 

Rut lusud ayan te inged nu, manleen; 
Ey se ebadti dut derepa nu 
Ebuntial rut inged nu 

Ne deruwa ne detuan 


Ne iring ma te nengeregreg, 

Ey se diraya egkerivava 

Mibpundu ne menengaran 

Ey uya lad kum be ayan, manleen. 
Ey ew lad kum be uvag 

Wey ew wara meuhet 

Ne lumbanat entehen ka 

Rut datu dut menengaran, manleen. 
Ey te, “Leyuk," kahi rin ped man: 
“Ey emun ingkevevaley rey red, 


Se uya egkamal te inged. 
Ey ne uya iyan dey ungaya 
Ey kena key egkevevened 


(46) Warriors in Tulalang’s time are reported to have worn red turbans: and jackets and are 


of robbers. (50) 
You look now 


750 In the downstream direction, 


And there’s another‘grcup, a separate group 


With metal mallets (51) for fighting 
For all of them. 

And, proceeding here. 

About to arrive at his place, 

Is the chief of those approaching. 
You are being observed, 

Here in your place; 
And you did not know what 


760 To say, all of you. 


Indeed 

It was not long, 

And you did not know what to say - 
Even you bird of the grassy plain— 
At their coming, their arrival, 

There at your place: 

Causing havoc there in your country, 
Causing war there in your places 
Those with the two chiefs 


770 Like flaming fire. 


780 


Upstream and downstream, 

The bandits are gathered 

There. 

Indeed 

It was not long after, 

And you were slowly summoned 
By a chief of the bandits. 
‘Friend’, said he, 

‘We have come to meet with 


The leader of this place. 
What we want 
Is that we will not be kept waiting 


commonly described in Manobo narratives as nengeregreg “flaming fire.’ 


(5) mcnengaran : an entire band of robbers who are said to have kidnapped young people 


as slaves, 


651) Gbehuval : inthis case an-‘iron’ mallet, one of the weapons for fighting in Tulalang's day 
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Teliwara dut lama: In the center of this yard; 

Ne ebpekedangadanga keyd,. manleed We want to meet up with 

Bulanan dut kelasag; (52) The moon -shape 1 shield, (52) 

Ey su iyan dey ed-imelawen What we want 

Ne ibpelalung, idsakut...... . (53) Is to be served, to be given...... , (53) 
Dut iyan key ini ne midahen, To us who have arrived 


Te lusud dut keykew ne inged, manleen. Here to your country.” 


Ey ne ey ew dineg si Tulel 790 When Tulel heard 

Ey ew lad kum be ayan; That, 

Pengayun-ayunen din He was getting ready 

Te egangken ke siniriburan To pull his betel nut container towards him 

Te dengdengaan te uvey rin, manlecn Nearby in front of him. 

Ne mebpengayun-ayun din He was getting ready 

Ey ew lad kun ini କଚେରି କରି ଅିକଜେଲ କିଜିଜ କଡ ଡି 

Rut kedelisa te kebmama, manleen, To bite off a chew of betel nut, 

Ey ew lad kum be ayan. That one. 

Wa din mevegbehayi He was not given 

Rut neuhet la ne gewii, 800 Very long, 

Ne nekepasad se ebmana, manleen, And he finished chewing 

Ey ew lad kum uvag. Indeed. 

Ey ne ebpenguyewuycewen din Now he motioned 

Kelasag ne insayung; To his shield hanging on the wall; 

Ne ebpangelukepayan din Now he gestured for 

Ne insakem ne telipghen, manleen. His spear leaning against the wall. 

Ey ne nesevana se lungba And at the same time they both came, 

Uya te sangkap, adir nu, Your equipment, your weapons. 

Ne ebpet dengdengaun nu Arriving in front of you, ° 

Ne ebperubpu dutuvey nu, manleen 810 Coming nest to you 

Ey ew lad kum be uvag. Indeed. 

Ey uya la kedadseg en Yes, coming near now 

Ke sangkap manuk ka tc lawed Arve those weapons, vou bird of the 
grassy plain, 

Dut dungdengaan te uvey rin, manlcen There just in front of him 

Hey ew lad kum be ara’ “Those (weapons) 

Ey eyu lad kum be ns ଜଳ es 

Ne petuluy ingkekayang At once he held high in one hand 

Se kelasag ne linihem; The black wooden shield; 

Tunduhen din te ebpilpil His other hand followed, patting the 
shield. 


(52) The moon-shaped shield worn by Tulalang. 


(53) The thougst is not completed here. Iyan day igkesuat ne idsarn henami ne snebed Fe: 
belasew: “What we want is to be served with the dagger’s sting’ occurs in manobe 
narrative prose as the enemy's request to get the battle underway. 
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Su pcnepusepuwen din. 820 Because he was wiping it off. 
Ey ew iyan nu edregidan And that which you might compare it with 
Midrehiyas ke ped man, manteen Was the sound 
Ne uran dut keseleman, manleen. Of a morning rain. 
Kena’ ka egkevelui Do not be fooled, 
Ey uya sc manuk ka te lawed;: You bird ofthe grassysplain; 
Ne kena’ ka cgkeekali Do not be misled 
Su pengemansar dut kelung Because it is but dust on the shield, 
Nepenlaseg dut kelasag, manlcen. Dirt collected on the shield, 
Ipetutundug nu pad And next, you 
A 
Te uya ednancey embeha 830 Slowly shake 
Ke se kuyus ne telipahen (54) That sharpened spear (54) 
Diyan nu pendingdingili And there you heard 
Se nebates, nengelituk, (55) The echoing, the answering back (55) 
Te divaluy te binunsuran, manleen From there beyond the horizon. 
Ey ew lad kum bec ini. PR 
Ey uya wara’ meuhet Jt was not very long 
Ne midnaney itindeg din Before he slowly stood up. 
Se ebpemekew rut kelasag Holding up the shield, 
Ne edsinungguran te kuyus, manleen And holding ready his sharpened spear. 
Ey ew lad kum be ini a OO 
Ey ew wa’ man sangfgel din Without stopping. 
Uya wara cren din Yes, without any hesitation: 


Pedalandalan, sangkad, He made his way, a step at a time, 
Uya se ebpeipanew Going 

Teliwara dut saag 

Se ehpet ayan te gemewan 
Ey ew lad kum be ini. 
Ebpekepengenes-enes 


Therc to the center of the floor, 
And proceeding on toward the doorway. 


And cveryone recoiled in fear 
Se egkeschid din te edsahad 
Dut telewarad dut saag. 

Su uya iyan dan kunaan 

Ke ebpcineng-awang ayan 
Tbudsud sec telipahen 


850 As lw came near in passin g by 
There through the center of the floor. 
Because what they mistakenly thought 
Was that without his intending it, 
His spear might strike them, 

Te igemew rut belidbid (56) In the shoulder blade (56) 


Dut uya langun ne ed‘unsad, mantleen. Of those seated there. 


(54) kuyies ne tclifahen © huyns, a second nickname for Tulalang’s spear, emphasizing its 
sharp point (sec linc 368); telipahen or kelipahen 1s a Matig Salug Manobo borrowing 
for lHianen Manobo bangkew ‘spear’. 


(55) Of th: small tinkling bells around the handle of every Manobo spear. 


A656) Tgemew rut belidbid : an idiom referring to the shoulder blade muscles of the back. 
which is believe to be the most vulnerable spot of the body. 
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Su iyan niyu ma ebpeiringan 
Tyan niyu edsunggiringan 
Ke kunaan edtimtimula pad 


Utled ne dumesalag 


Se sukut dut telipahen 


Ne lelayun nu ed-endusan;, manleen. 


Nekeuma, dagen ka. 
Nekcepenuladlad"ka 

Lantug ayan te gemawan 

Ey ew lad kum be ini. 
ITbpelantap nu ke mata nu 
Davava, egkediraya, manleen: 
Tuus, titihus, Tulel, 

Evy m:bpemegumpungan ka 


Langun ne pegidsan nu 
Uya lad kum be ara. 
Su nereruwa ne gurupu 


Se mibpundu ne menengaran,. manlan; 


Te divava, egkediraya, manlan, 
Hey ew lad kum be ini. 
Mibiyu nu ke lawa nu (57) 
Kilala te melangkas 

Ne tuus ne siyepatan 

Ey ew su iyan niyu edregidan 


Ke kunaan pad neketuvu 

Ne telubung ne bulawan (57) 

Se telaweng dut Kulaman. 

Nec nenaney nekepandled 

Dut tamped te lamalama manlan; 
Deisey rin migisu 

Dut benar nepen!leran din 

Hey ew lad kum be ara. 

Ne ebpengy ‘eyungen kew 

Ne uya edelinewasen kew 


Mibaluy ne liyang ayan 
Sc nepulikatan te palu 
Hey ew lad kum be ini, man!lan. 
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Because what you can compare it with. 
What you may liken it to. 

Is a snake sticking out its tongue. you think 
mistakenly. 

A dumesalayg snake. 


861 The very tip of that spear. 


And you (Tulel' are always ready. 

You arrived, reached there, 

You stood with one foot pois 1 in front of you 
At the edge of that doorway. 

Your eye quickly scanned the horizon 

Fir‘t downstream, then upstream, 

As evidence. proof, Tulel, 

That you know you are going to bos attacked 


870 By all of those who are your equa! 


Among those (robbers). 

Because there are two groups 

Of bandits wating; 

One upstrem, another downstream, 

You turn your body sideways, (57) 

And as proof you did it quickly, 

As a sign that it was rapid, 

That which you (people) compared it to, 


You thought mistekenly there grew 

A young bamboo shoot of gold, (57) 
This Heron-bird of the Kulaman-River. 
Slowly he took his warrior’s stance 
At the edge of the yard; 

Slowly he moved 

From where he stood 

There. 

And you were all afraid to look down, 
You were afraid of the depths 


890 Of those craters opened in the earth 


Wherever he lifted his heel, 


(57) Tulalang descends house iadders in the same magic manner he ascends them. His speed 


is often likened to a flash of gold. 
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Hey ew lad kum be ini (58) ନ . (58) 

Ey ew lalag ni Tulel, Said. Tutel, 

“Ne ivan tungkal, ne pemegkang: “That which comes first, is foremost, 
Tutuven (59) edrembangen ku To begin with I will fight (59) 

Se senge limpuu ini The first group here 

Mibpundu ne mencngaran Of bandits gathered 

Dut dapit ini te divava In the downstream direction 

Ey uya lad kum tc ayan.” 900 There.” 

Nesampet se lalag nu You completed your words 
Mibpedalandalan ka And you headed there; 

Se ed-ebpet, cdubpu ayan Approaching. gerting ncarer, 

Te netimuan dut langun To all of those gathered 

Dut dapit divava avan In the downstream direction 

Ev uya lad kum bc iyan. Indeed. 

Nekeuma, dagan ka. You arrived, reached the places 
Wa nu tehni te adat., And you showed no leniency, 

Wa nu ma pesivin You shouced no pity for them 

Hey ew lad kum be ara. 910 There. 

Ey midsimbur,. mibangkal kad You passed through, infiltrating. 
Te netimu langun te datu Joining in among the chiefs 

Hey ew lad kum be ayan. There, 

Ev ne egkesuhey ka Tulalang, And you are disappointed, Tulalang. 
Su uya lad kum be ini ନେ ନଇ 

Su bengkeyawen nu ke kuyus Because you raise your sharp spear, 
Pemen-awang ibunsud Throwing it quickly 

Fgemew te belidbid dan: To strike their backs; 

Ev ne egkesuhey ka. Tulalang, But you are disapponted, Tulalang. 
Su taman te pu’ehetan 920 For down to their waists, 

Se chpenelidsid ne bangkew: The spear has left no wound; 

Wey nu edsihidsihira And you went from one to another 
Uya sc jangun te kenakan Of all of the young men 

Hey ew lad kum be In, tote ee reer ote 

Ne midselilid. midtabla, (60) Put of all of them, without exception, (60) 
Sz ketehas ‘angun'angun None was tu be pierced 

Uya te egkeampang nu. Of your opponents. 

Hey cw lalag dut datu The chief spoke 


(58) Repetition of previous line while the singer paused momentarily. 
9) Tutuven from tutub ‘incisor teeth,’ an expression denoting that which comes first. 
(6) midtabla : apparently derived from the Spanish word tabla, it is used here in the sense 


that all the young warriors had been dealt the same fatc; there was no difference or 
exception to be found. 
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Ey uya lad kum be ini 


Te ebpemehapat, ne edawey, 

Uya te senge gurupu 

Dapit ini te diraya: 

“Lemlem ne pinuu kew 

Hey ew lad kum be uvag, manlew. 
Ey manleew . .. . (61) 

Hey ne ew kena kew-egadsew 

Su ey ew utew nevenar. manlcen. 
Kelubpit, kelivangan; 

Ey uya lad kun si Leyuk, (62) 


Su dayi ve kena nevudtung. manleew. 
Ne kema ve ruhung ara 

Ne depalen, dinehen ta. 

Ss ikegkilira keyta; 

Uya ivan din egkelalag 

Se ebpekerayandayan dan 

Se inidahen ne men ngaran manlan; 
Mibpevubuukan a 

Se nevudtung ini sc lawa, manlad 

Ey ew lad kum be ini. ™ 


Ginda se Menelisim, manlan (63) 
Ingkepeneptepirik 
Se cbpendayan-. ebpulungan dan; 
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930 Halting. stopping, 


940 


The one group 

In the upstream ditection, 
“You rest now, sit down 
Indeed. 

. (61) 
Do not be in a hurry. 


You are too much for him, too overpowering 


He is surrounded, outnumbered, 
Our friend Tulalang; (62) 


It would be better if he were not alone. 
For perhaps it will be heard, 

We will be informed, we will hear, 
That it is our fault: 

What he might say 

Is that they are proud, 

Those bandits coming to this place; 
And I am alone. 

Only one person 


¢ # + ୭ @ » + @ 6 oo » » » 


-950 Now Menelisim took notice. (63) 


Ne cbpemedbed dut bengkaring. manlan. 


Ingkepenimbagtimbag, manlen 
Penehuren ne tikes. 

Petuluy 1iyan ara 
Mibpengayun-ayun din, manlad 
Midnaney mid -itindeg din 
Ebperubpu;s ed-cbpeten din, 


Insayung ne kelasag, manlan 

Abpeg ke se telipahen-. 
Mibpedalandalan din. manlan 

Se ebpelunseahan ayan 

Ne ebpeebpet dut gemawan manlan. 
Nekeuma, dagen din, 

Ne mibiyu rin ke lawa rin 


960 


And laid aside, 

His careful work, his hobby, 

His weaving of ornamental knee bands. 
He tossed aside 

The knee bands he was weaving. 

At once 

He got ready 

And slowly he stood up, 

Approaching, drawing near. 


His shield where it hung— 
Together with his spear 

He strode 

Across the floor there 
Going to the door. 
Reaching it, arriving. 

He turned his body sideways 


(61) The singer repeated and hesitated briefly. as hc tried to remember the next lines. 


(62) Leyuk : a reciprocal frienedship term used between two males of the same age group. 


(63) Menclisim ; see explanation given on p. 272. 
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Hey ew lad kum be ini 
Ne diyan din mekesuladlad 
Rut tamped te lamalama, manlan. 


Ey wa din medalangdalang, manlan: 
Kayi rin en medtelinggi 

Dapit diraya ini, manlad. 

Midnaneyv cbugkaren din 

‘Te uya edsug-alet ayan, manlecn. 
Ey ew senge gurupu, manlad 

Ne mibpundu, midrivuu, 

Dapit diraya sikan, manlan; 

Kilala, tuus ayan 

Te uya wara sevuki 


Rut uva pesivu, adat, manlad 

Ew mevurvurahey pa 

Ey mebiyuviyu se langun, manlan. 
Seveka se ked itindeg 

Te rivuu se langun te datu, manlan (64) 
Ey ew lad kum be uvag. 

Ey mebiyuviyu ke pa 

Dut teliwara dut lInrma, 

Ne mehurhurikid,kew pa, menlen 

Hey ew lad kum be ara. 


Iyan taman netemanan 

Uya lad kum be ayan, manlan 
Ey ew neayad-ayad 
Nesebaad se langun. manlad 
Uya neampang duen 

Dut ari te manuk te lawed 


Hey ew lad kum be ini 
Kerakel te midtelilid. manlan: 
Kerakel te mid-itindeg manlen. 
Ev ew iring edivan 


Te midtawa ne tikap ayan, 
Miganggal sikan bangkey, manlen. 
Kilala, tuu, nu. man, 

Te uya kena nu edlemuwen, manlen 
Midsepiyey ne bangkey 


At the edge of the yard. 


970 He did not delay; 


980 


Here he proceeded 

In the upstream direction. 
Siowly now hc scattered. 
Yes, he dispersed, 

The one group 

Gathered, waiting. 

In the upstream direction; 
Jt was proof. evidence, 
That he had not shown 


Any consideration or respect 

In his scattering them about, — 
All of them—in a hurry. 

As onc they stood up. 


All of those warriors gathered therc (64) 


Indced. 

And vou were quick about it 
In the center of that yard: 
You were swift about it 
There. 


S90 That which was the outcomes: 


There 

Js that fully 

One half of all of those 

Opponents there 

By the younger brother of the bird of 
grassy plain 

Were thrown, down, 

Half were left standing. 

They were like 


1000 Flattened crops of millet, 


Those corpses scattered around. 
You showed, proved now 
That fighting is not easy. 


For the corpses were lying on top of each 


othere. 


{64) Warriors such as these, who already possessed a red turban indicating “they had 
slain at least ten opponents, are addressed as dat ‘chief’ jin Manobo narratives. 
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Ne midlantey ne binatang (65) 
Su nevaluy ne sumavang 
Se edturayas, ne cdtuda 


+ 


Ne deripaha, ne lengesa, menlan ‘ 


Deisey ka edsangkad 


Dut teliwara dut lama 
Ari te manuk ka te lawed 


Ne taman te penuhuran nu 

Se idsewsew te lengesa enla uvag, 
Manla uvag, manlen ‘ 

Hey cw lad kum be ini. 

Ey ew wara mcuhet 

Ne enduen ded da ini 

Uya se neampang kayi 

Uya te manuk ka te lawed. 


Neayad-ayad ayan 
Nesebaad se langun 

Te iring ma te impendempas 
Ne ing ma te impenepiyey 
Migulendaya ke bangkey 
Hey ew lad kum be ini. 

Ey ne kena dutun da taman 
Su ey lad kum be ini 

Su mid-urais, ne edtupag ; 


Wa en mekepeminted 
Wara en meketihel 

Uya se langun te sangkap niyu 
Su apug en se neveluyan; 
Uya langun dut adir 

Ware en midtig-ali 

Hey ew lad kum be ini. 
Ey ne ew eg ehaw ake pad 
Te palad langun te behani 
Te insisinukeliya. 

Uya se manuk ka te lawed 


Epus ingkulkulangan 


Langun ne pegidsan din 
Hey ey uvag manley 
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The beasts lay side by side. (65) 
And it had become a river 
Flowing, running. 

With lots of blood, of blood ! 
Wherever you stepped 


1010 In the midst of the yard, 


You younger brother of the bird of the 
grassy plain; 

It reaches your ankeles; 

You wade in blood indeed. 

Indeed ' 


It was not very long 

And it was the same 

For the opponents here 

Of you bird of the grassy plain. 


1020 For fully 


One falf of all of them, 

It was as if they were cut down, 
And intertwined together, 
Tangled bodies of corpses 


And that was not all that happened 


+ + #64 Lo eee vee eo 


remained; 
They did not last, 


1030 They did not endure. 


All of those weapons of yours (Tulel) 
Were powdered like lime; 

Of all of the equipment, 

Nothing remained that was not destruyzd 


And now you werc seized 

By the hand of those bandit warriors 
Who kept grabbing at you. 

And you bird of the grassy plain 


1049 Are as a stub of lighted firewvod swinging 


in the hands 
Of all of those warriors 
Indeed 


(65) The corpses of ‘the warriors «are spokcn of in the same contemptuous manncr as 


the Eagle's. 
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Hey nc ey lad kum be ini. 

Ey uva wara mcuhct. manlcen, 

Ey nc wa ma egkeregidan nu 

Ne wara cgkesunggiringan nu 

Iya tc manuk ka te flawed. manleen 
Te idsiyasig, idsihid, 


Uya tc langun dut gatung. 
Ne wa perindinchan niyu. manled 
Te ediechanglang ne edtubawan 


Ne chbpekedadtei dut batus manlecn. 
Su mibaluy niyu ne behuval 


Uya rut pegiring din, manlen. 
Ey ew ka lalag dut langun 
Te, ‘Leyukan. pemintced ka 


Su pira ve mancn edtaman 

Se penumbaluy se bantug nu; 

Ne edlembas se dehulug nu, manlccn 
Te nesubaran ke inged nu 

Te edchenden ne pekaid 
Midahen ne dumesigbat, manlcs 
Ey ke lalag kad n* Tulalang 

Te, ‘Kena niyu chpenceguwi 
Langun ne cgketeman, manleen 
Su wara pe’ ma med-akir 

Se uya kcnami ne andcw; 

Keniyu pad ne andcw 

Te ebpenlupig. ne cbpemehes. manlecen. 
Ey ediyan ke nclalag nu 

Ne uya iring lad mancn 

Uya ebpaya ne edaru manlen., 
Telaweng dut Kulaman; 

Ne naney ne ebpekelumpey 

Uya cgked-ulau!a 1in, manlen 

Ey ne ew lad kum be ini. 

Ne lalag kad ni Tulalang 

Te. “Leyuk, ikelimu a 

Ne luntuvi, undaki niyu 

Uya ke desens gelevek, manlecn 
Su iyan ku cbperegidan 

Ne iyan ku edsunggiringan 

Ne mibpetpetayan a te turug 


Ne egkeuma se kebelikid ku 
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1050 


10680 


1070 


1080 


soore er eevee coo rao 


And after a while, 

You can no longer be recognized 

There is no one to compare you to, 
You bird of the grassy plain, 

From teing dashed around from one to 
another, 

Against all those big rocks. 


You could not distinguish any one sound 
From the constant!’y repeated sound of 
that turbaned hvad 


Being dashed against the stones. 
Because you (bandits) used it like a 
wooden mailct, — 

Those warrior like men around Tulel 
All of them said, 

“Friend, be brave, 


Because how very tar 

Your fame has spread; 

Your reputation has gone abroad, 
Beyond your place 

To those coming here to bring harm, 
To those coming to bring calamity !”’ 
Said Tulalang, 

“Do not be so sure 

Of all that is going to happen 

Because it has not yet come to be 
Our day; 

It is still your day 

To be in authority, to be in control.” 
Those were your words 

And again it was like 

He suffered greatly, 

The Heron-bird of the Kulaman-River; 
Slowly without strength 

He moved about 

Said Tulalang, 

“Friend, 1 beg you 

To add. increase, 

Your strength, your efforts, 

Because it is like. 

It is just as if 

I am still sound asleep, 


But I am going to begin fighting back. 
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Dut teliwara te palad niyu, manlen.” 
Nesampet sc lalag nu. 

Mibpehehanad ke en 

Se ed-ungkayat ayan tc desen. manleen, 
Ne undak dut gelevek nu, manlecn- 


Ne kilala, tuus ayan 

Dut uya rut langunlangun 

Te kena dan egkepeninteran 
Tec kena dan egketihelan 
Desen manuk te lawed, manlen. 


Su wey ew wa mcegani 
kes uya langun te sangkap niyu, 
Lehanglang ma te sising 
Nengepeka, nelengat, manleen. 
Ey ne nekeperuma rutun 


Te uya wa niyu ediyan 

Menge selselengkayi 

Te nepulegkas ne palad 

Te cd-ewakan ni Tulalang, manlen. 
Nevevangun ke mata niyu 

Ne uya diyan niyu mevunda 

Rut senge kevihan te lama, manlen 
Ey ne ew ew lad kum be ini. 

Ne cebpcengetap-etapan nu 

Dut uya manuk ka te lawed 


Se dapit ini te diraya, manlen 

Ey ne ey ew lad kum im, 

Ne uya kena matag da 

Egkeewaan te guhunew 

Kes lunsuna nu rut hetek (66) 
Edlivangan te langunlangun, manlctns 
Wara ke meketigker 

Ey uya ke manuk ka iawed, manleen. 
Nekepengupung-upung 

Se edsangur te egkediraya. 


Huna su nekeuvey ka, manlen, 
Beter nu se kewanan nu 

Ne iring ma te impcengayan 

Ne ing ma te midccleena, manlen: 


wed 


Right here in your hands.” 

Your words were completed, 

You strained cvery muscle now. 
And using all that strength, 

You are making a stronger effort, 


1090 And it showed. proved. 


To everyone 

That they cou’d not hold on. 

They could not hold out. 

Against che strenght of the bird of the 
grassy plain. 

Nothing was lcft 

Of all of your ‘robber’s) armament ; 
It was the sound of a ring 

Being broken. flattenud out, 

And what's morc : 


1100 You were not 


Even aware 

Of the loosening of your hand 
Around Tulalang’s waist. 
You lifted your eyes, 

And there you saw him 

At one side of the yard 

You looked 
You bird of the grassy plain, 


+e Loe 


1110 In the upstream direction 


And a b.t more 

And he is about to die— 

That brother (66) of yours— 

Still being attacked by all of them, 
You could not restrain yours.lf, 
You bird of the grassy plain. 

He ran now 

Going upstrcam. 


1120 When you drew ncar, 


You stretched out your right hand 
And it is like catching something close by, 
Easily within reach; 


rr lll lll lll 


(66) Lnnsuna nu rut hetek © “one coming from the same womb” thus, one's sibling. 
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Paiad nc pinebpatey 

Te ed-ewakan te Menelisim 
Ingkekulangkulang nu, menlen; 
Mihpengayun-ayun nu 

Su Tumbanat mibpintuu’ nu 

Rut penembu rut kemahi nu, (67) 
manlecn 

Ey ew lad kum be ara. 

Ey uya huna su netaman 
Midwaleng si Tulalang 

Ne ebpenclteleenan nu 

Se kelasag ne linihem. 

Lalag manuk ka tc lawed: menlen 
“Pcmineg ka se kelasag, 

Ne ragid, penunggiring ka, 
Taman kedi’ nc buntal, 

Su nevevaluy, nepayag. 

Ne iyam ka valuy idliwang; 


Idlangan langun ediyan 

Ne ebpemagti ini te inged, manlen, 
Su heram te hinawa ku 

Hey ew lad kum be ini 

Ne edungew, ne ed-alung-alung 

Se ebetimbal manen kedi 

Su edendeniyan a te turug, manlen,’' (68) 
Nesampet din nelalag dut 

Uya manuk ka te lawed 

Ey ew engkey ve Tulel 

Se pewaing. ne sawey nu 

Kelasag ne linihem ? 

Su sika se kebuvuntal nu 

Ne wa kew'd mibpeeweey, manlad 
Midragid en te paras nu, manlen. 
Ew mebpebantangbantang din 

Te langun te keretdetuan 

Uya rut luuk dut lama. 
Midwaleng ka Tulalang 
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And grasping tightly in your hand 
Menelisim by the waist, 

You swing back and front your hand; 
You are about to 

Slowly enclose him 

In a joint of your necklace (67) 


1130 There, 
Later on, you 
Tulalang began 
Your instructions to 
The black wooden shield, 
Said you, bird of the grassy plain, 
Listen now, you shield, 
You mimic, you be just like mes 
Even to my actions, 
Because you will become, be seen as, 
1140 What you will become is a substitute 
(for me); 
Something to occupy all of them there, 


Those bringing harm to this place. 
Because 1 feel 


Something 
Coming on, hanging over me, 
To delay me 
Because 1 am close to falling asleep.” (68) 
You completed your speech, 
You bird of the grassy plain, 

1150 And what, Tulel, 
Do you have to say, to criticize, 
About that black wooden shield ? 
Because its actions are yours ; 
There is no difference ; 
It resembles you exactly. 
And it was struck at 
By al! the warriors 
There in the center of the yard. 
You moved, Tulalang, 


{67) Tulalang also kept beautiflul girls enclosed in his ring. his shield, or his spear, until le 
returned home with them. 

(68) In Manobo narratives when Tulalang felt unequal to his enemise he would fall asleep ; 
while dreaming. his famiilar spirit (as donor) provided the necessary guidance, 
information, or capability, In the meantime, Tulalang often sent one of his weapons 
into battle in his place. 
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Midnaney midserivatbat ka 
Melumpaya ne hatung. manlan - 
Ruen kad mibpimpinuu 

Te rimpupukan dut gatung 

Su uya egerheramen nu 

Ke ruen la edtihclan nu 

Te edehenden alung-alung 
Turug kena melemu, manlen. 
Kilala ebpinteran uu 

Ne tuus te edtihelan nu 

Su iya ncvevaluy, Tulel, 

Nc insuicy, insungkaleg, 

Dut badan, lawa nu ayan, 
Imvenumagir ne hivang. manlad 
Jntuku ne kewanan, manlen. 
Ey wa ma mekepeminted 

Se idsungkaleg te badan 

Nc idsuley rut lawa nu; 

Kena nu egketenuran 

Se egkevelaley ne lawa nu 


Rut taman ne ebpinuuwan nu; manlen. 


Petuluy nebantang en 
Jdlelakew te lawa nu. 
Tuus te nekeeyad 
Nekcrudtana’ te gatung 


Hey ew lad kum be ini, 

Su renggukan se nebales 

Ne ebpenivasig. ne edsihid. 
Kilala, tuus ayan, 
Mibpetpetayan ke cn 

Turug kena melemu. menlen 
Kereruwa mebales 

Sc renggukan ni Tulalang. 
Pedtuluy iyan ayan 

Ne el-elingan nu en 

Se edlalag pantag, Tulalang; 
‘Te uya edtubawan nu. menlad. 
Lalag ne mibpinuu, manlad, 
‘Ey nemenu ka, Tulaiang, 

Se edlipereng nu ra 


Se ingkayi nedtemanan nu. manled ? 
Hey ew edlemlemuwen nu 
Se ebpekaid dut inged nu, 
Hey ew lad kum be ara." 
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1160 And slowly lifted yourself 


To the top of a flat rock ; 

There you sat down 

On the top of the rock 

Because you are trying to determine 
Jf you can ward off 

This shadow coming over you, 

Sleep not easily overcome. 

As proof that you tried to ward it off, 
As a sign that you tried to overcome, 


1170 What you used, Tulel, 


As a prov, a support. 

For your trunk. your body, 

Was to lean back on your left arm, 
And to lean back on your right, 

But it was not sufficient 

To prop up your trunk. 

To support your whole body; 

You did not remember 

When your body dropped 


11&0 From where you were seated. 


Quickly it fell down now— 
All of your body, 
As proof he was lying flat, 


His body completely stretched out on tlic 


Rock 


His snoring echoed, 
Spread far, was heard by every ear. 
As evidence, proof, 

That you were soundly asleep now — 


1190 By sleep not easily resisted— 


A second time his snoring struck, 
That snoring of Tulalang. 
Suddenly, that which 

You faintly heard 


Was someone talking, Tulalang, there by 


Your turbaned head. 
Said the one sitting there, 
“Why, Tulalang: 

Are you sleeping 


1200 Like this ? 


You are only making it casier 
For those bringing harm to your places 
Those (robbers).” 
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Ey ke lalag kad ni Tulalang. 
““Pekeriyu ka ayan, manlad. 
Se ebpengasak kena wagib 
Ne edlalag kena metuud 
Uva lad kum tbe ini. 

Se ebetimbal, nc cbangen da 
Sasang ne ebpeketurug.” 
Lalag; kahi te diwata 

Uya te manuk ka tc lawed 
Midsentew te midlipereng, 
‘Ey kena ke ma mula, Tulel. 
Ke ragid, penunggiring a 
Lelawag ne cgkamal | 
Te edlangguy te menchesuwen, 
manlen, 

Malu a edtengtcngkaring, manlad, 
Ne mekeiuuy, keviru nu menled.” 


Lalag kad ni Tulalang, 

Te, “Etperumaruma egkamal, 
Te kena en ayan wagib, 

Kena en ayan metuud; 
Deyanan ku ra ayan 

Te midsentew ka ke diwvata ku- 
manlcn. 

Iyan be dini te kediey 
Tehaad midsentew ka 

N- ipenguyewuyew nu 

Ey ew ne bentangi nu 

Engkey sc igkependeg dan.” 
Lalag.- kahi te diwata. 

“Ne lintad ubpaubpa ka 

Su edtukawan ku ed-elunga 


Kayi rut ampew rut dunya, maniad. 


Su tembu edtehastehas 
Su duen edivan 

Ev ow lad kum be ini 
Edserihan, edsenaan dan; 


Midtchuezn dan tc napas dan, 
manleen. 

Waleng ini se diwata 

Ne midragid. pcnunggiring 
Te manuk ne kelusisi: 
Taman kebpepavag din 
Kinerirungdirune din manlen- 
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You spoke: Tulalang. 

‘You go away with that talk, 
Saying what is not true, 
Telling what is not correct 


1210 In the midst of my sleep.” 
Spoke, said your spirit— 
Of you, bird of the grassy plain— 
Appearing while you slept, 
“Do not be like that. Tulel; 
If I acted as if I wei e like 
The spirit ‘guardian who directs 
Hunters who, in turn, lead dogs, 


Perhaps I would cease (my directing you), 
And then you would te in lamentable, pitiful 
circumstances.” 
1220 Answered Tulalang, 
Why do vou believe that (what I said’? 
That is not true, 
That is not correct; 
That is my way of praising 
You, my spirit, for coming to me. 


What I would like 

Now that you have come 
Is for you to show me, 
For you to make clears 


1230 How thcy can be conquered.” 
Spoke, said the spirit, 
“You stay here, you stay at home, 
Because I will try to investigate 
Throughout the world. 
Because I will try to investigate 
Is that there is something 


are depending; 
Their very life’s breath is safely contained®in 
something.” 
1240 This spirit got busy 
And assumed the appearance, he became like 
A parakeet bird ; 
That was all that could be seen 
As he transformed himself. 
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Ey ew tuus melangkas, 
Su... vv. sv (69) 

Ey lad kum be ini 

Ey cw huna su netaman 


Ne medsihidsihid ke pad 


Manuk ne kelusisi 

Ne cbpengel-clungawen din 
Midtehuan te ginawan 

Dut langun ne menengaran 

Ne uya midsangkey, vdsurung, 
Dut uva senge lulumpuk; 

Ne chbuntial ayan te inged 


Ne ebagti ayan te durepa, hem. 


Ey ne kereruwa medtiver 
2 manuk nc kelusisi 


Rut epat ne pediyulu 

Dut dini rut ampew te dunya; 
Peyayap, sinandeng dins 

Dapit duct ibulus din. 

Ey ne ingkeselevui rin 

Ey ingkesclekawi rin 

Se nebunda te mata rin 

Ey ew lad kum be ayan. 
Kelinglingaka nu ma 
Migeheyampew ne gatung 


Uya ne intengkal ayan; 
Ey ne wey nu ve surisura 
Su cbpetengan, mesmasan nu, 


Ke engkey la se ngai an duen; hem, 


Te midterektek dut gatung. 
Nekeuvey-uvey ka 

Wa ka pandey midialag 

Te iyan nu neusug-usug. 

Ey ew se uled midtengkal 
Uled sikan tendayag 


Ey uya lad kum be ayan. 
Kiiala nu te mevaher 

Ing ma te mibpemutputan 

Se egkesineruwan te uled; 

Su ed-urahis, langun te putput 


As proof that he was very fast. 
ହକ ଛନ ଯା ବଡ ହ ଛଶ ଳେ ଉଡ. (69 ) 
After some time 

In your travelling about - 


1250 Of the parakeet - 


Trying to find 

Where the lite’s breath was kept 

Of those robbers 

Who waged battle, fought. 

Every littie district; 

Of those bringing harm to that country, 
Of thosc bringing calamity to that place; 
Twice around he circled— 

That parakeet bird— 


To the four corners 

Of the worid; 

Looking out yes peering far 

Into the direction he was headed, 
Suddenly he was started, 
Shocked, 

By something that struck his eye 
You looked up now, 

At a pile of huge rocks 


1270 As a fence around something; 


And you took a second look. 

To find out, to determine, 
Whatever it was 

Contined within those rocks, 

You drew near, 

And you did not know what to say 
At what you were seeing. 

Fenced in was a snake, 

A snake, yes a serpent, 


1280 That one. 


And as proouf to you that it was strong, 

It was as if evurything-was-being swept in, 
Everything in front of the snake; 

Nothing was missed, all of the dust, 


(69) The tape ended and the thought was left unfinished. 
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Ey enduen se langun ne sagbet 
Ne cegkeenrut rut ginawa 

Hey ew lad kum be ini. 
Mibpengayun ayan ka 
Mibeneuli, endud, 


Dut tetangan te manuk dut lawed. 


Ey ew nekeuma ka 
Nebpempenudtul ka manuk. 
Te lalag dut kelusisi. 
“Tuialang- petengi nu 

Te ecbmasmas te ebpenurisud-. 
Ey uya ingkebangkug ku 

Su ingkeinuinu ka 
Ingkeselekawi ku; 
Midterektek ne ulei 


Midtcngkal ne binalig 

Ey ew lad kum be ara. 

Su kengkuwani ra ara 

Ke ediyan. edutun en 

Ke mid-uyamu. midlampuy 
Midteuhan dut napas 

Uya te langun te behari.” 

Ey ne midwaleng si Tulalang 
Ey uya mibpemunliwan, 

Se ebpenurisud ne cbmasmas 


Puunan te kelusisi- 

Nekeuma, dagen ka 

Wey nu be ebmeilinga 

Ey ew wa ebpekedadseg. 

Ne lenda tc langun te behani 
Ne edtuud, ne cdlakew te uled 
Su wara edtika ne cd-uvey 
Hey ew te uled midtengkal. 
Kelinglingaka nu ma 
Intangkew ne ulu te uled. 


Hey ew tuus, Tulalang: 

Te egkepengaiung ka te uled 

Su midnaney ebpemunlawi. (70) 
Ing te mibpengulisungan 
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Even all the small shrubs, 

Were being sucked in by his breath 
You got ready now 

To go back, to go home, 


1290 To face the bird of the grassy plain. 


When you arrived, 

You rold it all. 

Said the parakeet, 

*“Tulalang. you find out, 

You investigate by going there yourself. 
Yes. see what I met 

Because J] was startled, 

I was shocked; 

A snake was fenced in, 


1300 A serpent was confined, 
That one. 
Because it might be 
That there, the snake 
Is the one taking care of, watching over, 
Where the life's breath is kept 
For all those warriors.” 
Now Tulalang got busy 
And went there for the same purpose, 
To investigate: by returning 


1310 To the place where the parakeet had been. 
And coming tu the place, arriving, 
You notice 
That no one comes near, 
No trace of all the warriors 
Who may have a reason, a purpose, 
Because no one is brave enough to go near 
This fenced-in snake. 
You look up now 
At the snake with its head lifted high. 


1320 And to show, Tulalang, 
That your shadow was seen by the snake, 
It slowly squawked. (70) 
And it was as the washing 


(70) vbpemuy’arwi : the same verb used to describe the eagle’s “‘“‘squawk’’ is used by Manobos 
to describe a snake’s ‘‘blowing sound’'; the difference is one of volume. 
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Senge lapis ne langit. 

Hey ew endei ayan 

Se egkesineruwan te uled 

Ey duen kad Tulel ayan. 

Se midnaney mibpantag nud 
II-ilingen nu se uled, hem. 

Ne ebpengayun-ayun din en 

Te uya ebuntal key kew. 

Ey nc ing ke ma te midsembiyug; 


Ey uya wa nud, Tulalang. 
Ev mescelselengkayi cn 
Kesiyapat, kelangkas, 

Uled sikan tendayag. hem. 
Ey ne wara sahudsahud nu 
Ey ew lad kum be ini; 
Mibpemehuyangguyang 

Se ebpedliyu te kulenganan 
Dalem lawa rut uled, 

Wa nu man delrelangi, hem 
Ebpet, edubpu en nu 
Pusung kayi te tendayag. 
Pengayun-ayunen nud 

Te edsikug, edtadnus, Tulalang. 


Impekakes ne belarew 
Taman ne ed-ewakan nu. 
Avun pengipasa nu 

Pusung keniyan te uled. 
Ey ne kilala. tuus nu man 
Te kena cgkeruwaruwa 

Ne egkenina iya ke uled 

Su naney neketadu rin 

Se nekepempemunlawi, hem. 
Takin te neketubpara 

Dut deripaha nc iengesa 

Ey ne nevantang ini se uled 
Ne ing din te impemenlantung 
Se nevetcer din ke lawa rin 
Te imibpandus ginawa rin. 
Hey ew Tulalang ayan 
Mibparag, nepeyahan: 

Su butul (71) ini ne mekenes 


(71) butul : from the English word. ‘bottle.’ 
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Of a layer of the sky. 

Wherever that 

Snake faced, 

There Tulel followed. 

Slowly you followed the same direction 
So you could inspect that snake. 


1330 For it was getting ready now 


To strike at you 

And it is as if you were swaying back and 
forth; 

And you, Tulalang, 

Were not aware now 

Of the alertness, the speed, 

Of that serpent: 

And it is not difficult for you 


You are safe and well, 


1340 Swinging both arms widely, 


Deep inside the coils of that snake: 
You wasted neo time 

In approaching, going near 

That serpent’s heart. 

You got ready now 

Feeling for your scabbard, and 
withdrawing, 

The dagger fastened 

Therv at your waist. 

And easily you split in two 


1350 The heart of that snake, 


And as evidence, proof, 

That there is no doubt 

The snake is about to expirc, 
Its body is slowly convulsing, 

As it continues screeching 

At the same timc it spat out 
Clots of blood. 

Now this snake fell over 

And like a stiff wooden tloorboard 


3360 Its kody lies stretched out, 


Its breathing ended. 
And then: Tulalang, 
It was scen. it was found, 
The small bottle, (71) 
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Ey enduen se langun ne sagbet 
Ne egkeenrut rut ginawa 

Hey ew lad kum be ini. 
Mibpengayun ayan ka 
Mibeneuli, endud, 


Dut tetangan te manuk dut lawed. 


Ey cw nekeuma ka 
Nebpempenudtul ka manuk. 
Te lalag dut kelusisi. 
“Tulalang- petengi nu 

‘Te ebmasmas te cbpenurisud-. 
Ey uya ingkebangkug ku 

Su ingkeinuinu ka 
Ingkeselekawi ku; 
Midtercektek ne ulel 


Midtcngkal ne binalig 

Ey ew lad kum be ara. 

Su kengkuwani ra ara 

Ke ediyan, edutun en 

Ke mid-uyamu. midlampuy 
Midteuhan dut napas 

Uya te langun te behari.” 
Ey ne midwaleng si Tulalang 
Ey uya mibpemunliwan, 

Se ebpenurisud ne cbmasmas 


Puunan te kelusisi- 

Nekeuma, dagen ka 

Wey nu be ebmeilinga 

Ey ew wa cbpekedadseg. 

Ne lenda te langun te behani 
Ne edtuud, ne edlakew te uled 
Su wara edtika ne cd-uvey 
Hey vw te uled midtengkal. 
Kelinglingaka nu ma 
Intangkew ne ulu te uled. 


Hey ew tuus, Tulalang. 

Te egkepengaiung ka te uled 
Su midnaney ebpemunlawi. (70) 
Ing te mibpengulisungan 
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Even all the small shrubs, 

Were being sucked in by his breath 
You got ready now 

To go back, to go home. 


1290 To face the bird of the grassy plain. 


When you arrived, 

You cold it all. 

Said the parakeet, 

*Tulalang, you find out, 

You investigate by going there yourself. 
Yes. see what I met 

Because I was startled, 

I was shocked; 

A snake was fenced in, 


1300 A serpent was confined, 
That one. 
Because it might be 
That there, the snake 
Is the one taking care of, watching over, 
Where the life's breath is kept 
For all those warriors.” 
Now Tulalang got busy 
And went there for the same purpose, 
To investigate, by returning 


1310 To the place where the parakeet had been. 
And coming to the place, arriving, 
You notice 
That no one comes near, 
No trace of all the warriors 
Who may have a reason; a purpose, 
Because no one is brave enough to go near 
This fenced-in snake. 
You look up now 
At the snake with its head lifted high. 


1320 And to show, Tulalang, 


That your shadow was seen by the snake, 
It slowly squawked. (70) 


And it was as the washing 


ee Dn 


(70) cbpemnsy'aroi : the same verb used to describe the eagle's ‘“squawk” is used by Manobos 
to describe a snake’s “blowing sound’; the difference is one of volume. . 
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Senge lapis ne langit. 

Hey ew endei ayan 

Se egkesineruwan te uled 

Ey duen kad Tule! ayan. 

Se midnaney mibpantag nud 
IT-ilingen nu se uled, hem. 

Ne cbpengayun-ayun din en 

Te uya ebuntal key kew. 

Ey ne ing ke ma te midsembiyug; 


Ey uya wa nud, Tulalang. 
Ey meselselengkayi en 
Kesiyapat, kelangkas, 

Uled sikan tendayag. hem. 
Ey ne wara sahudsahud nu 
Ey ew lad kum be ini; 
Mibpemehuyangguyang 

Se ebpedliyu te kulenganan 
Dalem lawa rut uled, 

Wa nu man delrelangi, hem 
Ebpet, edubpu en nu 
Pusung kayi te tendayag. 
Pengayun-ayunen nud 

Te edsikug, edtadnus, Tulalang. 


Impekakes ne belarew 
Taman ne cd-ewakan nu. 
Avun pcengipasa nu 

Pusung keniyan te uled. 
Ey ne kilala. tuus nu man 
Tv kena egkeruwaruwa 

Ne egkenina iya ke uled 

Su naney neketadu rin 

Se nekepempemunlawi, hem. 
Takin te neketubpara 

Dut deripaha nc lengesa 

Ey ne nevantang ini se uled 
Ne ing din te impemenlantung 


Se neveter din ke lawa rin 
Te: mibpandus ginawa rin. 
Hey ew Tulalang ayan 
Mibparag, nepeyahan, 

Su butul (71) ini ne mekenes 
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Of a layer of the sky. 
Wherever that 
Snake faced, 
There Tule! followed. 
Slowly you followed the same direction 
So you could inspect that snake. 
130 For it was getting ready now 
To strike at you 


And it is as if you were swaying back and 


forth; 

And you, Tulalang, 

Were not aware now 

Of the alertness, the speed; 
Of that serpent. 

And it is not difficult for you 
You are safe and well, 

1340 Swinging both arms widely, 
Deep inside the coils of that snake. 
You wasted no time 
In approaching, going near 

That serpent’s heart. 

You got ready now 

Feeling for your scabbard, and 

withdrawing, 

The dagger fastened 

Therv at your waist. 

And easily you split in two 
1350 The heart of that snakc, 

And as evidence, proof, 

That there is no doubt 

The snake is about to expire, 

Its body is slowly convulsing, 

As it continucs screeching ! 

At the same timc it spat out 

Clots of blood. 

Now this snake fell over 

And like a stiff wooden tloorboard 
3360 Its kody lies stretched out, 

Its breathing cnded. 

And then. Tulalang: 


It was scen. it was found, 


The small bottle, (71) 


(71) butwul : from the English word. ‘bottle.’ 
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Butul nc meteliis, 

Ne impelaukluuk din 

Dot luuk ayan te pusung din. 
Midtehuan te ginawa 
Misdsukat, mid-ayan dan; 


Jyan dan pinelampuy 


Lyan dan pineuyamu 

Ey ew su iyan dan kunaan 

Ke kena en egketika’ 

Dut idsan dan tc nevenani, hem, 
Te uya cbpengayun-ayun; 

Iyan kena egkeawa 
Ked-crim-ima tc uled 

Hey ew lad kum be ara’. 

Ey ingkckulangkulang nud 

Dut sungey manuk ka te lawed 


Naney ka ed-ayun-ayun 
Ebeneuli, ed-endud. 
Nekeuma, dagen ka, 

Rue tedtab dut ruwangen 
Ne wa’ ma egkeregregidan 


Kelasag nu ne linihem 
Ed-eg-chawcn te langun 

Hey ew lad kum be im. 

Ey mibensag si Tulalang 

Te, “Leyuk,” kahi rin pcdman 
Sandeng ne pzyayap kew, 


Wey kew edlingaka t- Surang (72) 


Hey ew lad kum be ayan. 
Ne takin te ingkayang nud 
Se ingkuvayan ini ne butul, 
Ey uya migkilala en 

Uya te langunlangun. 

Wa ma midtehaan nu 
Neseveha se lungba 

Te egkcnaney egkehurapi 
Kes uya langun te behani; 
Mibperiwaiwal dut diia 

Su cdhungyu ne ed-ampu dan en 
Ey ew lad kum b: ayan. 
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The tiny bottle. | 
It was in the very center; 
Of the middle of its heart: 
And it contained the breath 
Which they had left with the snake, hit 
with it; | 
1370 It was the snake who watched’ over 
it for them: 
It was the snake who guarded it for them. 
Because they thought mistakenly 
There was no one who dared go near it; 
That even among warriors such as they. 
No one could find a way ;' 
That it never could be overcome, 
The great feer held for this snake’ 
There. 
Holding it in your band; 
1380 You, named after the bird’ of the 
grassy:plain, 
Slowly you prepared now 
To return, to go home. 
You arrived there, you reached 
The edge of the yard, 
And it cannot be compared with 
anything else, 
Your black wooden shield 
Being grabbed at by all those bandits 
Tulalang shouted, 
1390 “Friends” said he 
“You look, you all watch now 
You look up to the Brave‘ One (72) 
That one. 
At the same time you held up your hand, 
Holding this bottle, 
And it was recognized 
By all.of them. 
You could not find one exception, 
For as one was all their movement, 
1400 Slowly proceeding forward, 
All of those warriors; 
They stuck out their tongues, 


Begging mercy as they surrendered 
There 


Ey uya warn meuhct he After a few minutes 


(72)<Tuialang is speaking ‘of bimself in ‘the -tHird ‘person: by using his nickname of 
‘The Brave Onc’. 
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Ey uya ke lalag te langun EC 
Te. “Leyuk, bukerkari nu, hem, 
Keluakhan te palad nu 

Su edtealuk, ampu key en, 


Dut iyan ka ne senge lulumpuk 

Su ey ke key nevenar 

Edsagkew te ketehel nu.” 

Lalag kad ni Tulalang, 

“Hey ew, Leyuk" kabhi rin 

“Ey ne uya ne tiheli niyu 
Memala, kecleran, 

Su edsangkey ne midsulung kew, 
Rut uya senge lulumpuk, manleen, 
Ey ew lad kum be ini, hem.” 


‘Takin te miguremek nud 

Kes meteliis ne butul; 

Ne ing te midtawa ne tikap, manleen. 
Uya se langun te behani, 

Ey ew wa ma midresik (73) 

Su sevaha se iungba niyu 

Te nekehemgem dut lama manlen; 
‘Ey ew nependusan te ginawa. 


Midwaleng si Tulalang 

Ne ragid, mibpenunggiring 

Dut, mavang-avang ne edrengat, manlcen, 
Puntur rut pementawan; 

Se edlingkueg dut raheng din 

Ne lituk dut suwara rin 

Su mibpenegiyawan ayan, manlen 

Hey ew lad kum be ayan. 

Wara matamata niyu (74) 


Te miganggal langun te bangkey 
Ne ing te impemcnlantung, manlen. 
Ey ne midwaleng si Tulalang 


Mibeneuli en cndud 
Duc linasud dut turuhan, manlen. 


1410 To you and your people, 


They said, 

“Friend, you open 

The palm of your hand 

Because we are submitting, surrendering. 


a 
Because truly we cannot 

Equal your power.” 

Said Tulalang. 

“Friends” said he, 

“You put up with 

Your embarrassment, your shame, 
Because you came to fight, to make wat; 
With another group of people, 
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1420 And at the same time. you broke 


The little bottle; 

And as the flatcening of a field-of millct, 
Were all of those warriers. 

Not one escaped (73) 

But as one, all of you 

“Were thrown down flat in that yard, 
Their breath expired. 


Tulalang began now 
And it was like, it was as. 


1430 A cicada beginning to sing 


On the top of a hill: 

Rolling his tune, 

Trilling his voice, 

Because that was his victor’s song 
There 

And you (people) could not bear to 
look at (74) 

All of the corpses piled up 

Like stiff vooden floor beards. 
Now Tulalang got ready 


1440 To go back now, to return, 


Inside his palatial home. 


pO OOOO OOD OOO OOO Oe 


(73) midresik : of mango beans drying in the sun, “to pop” like corn, splitting the 


outer skin and from this force the inner seed lands outside of its contaiser 


-and is set frec. 


(74) literally ‘did not have eyes to see’. 
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Sociolinguistic Features of Narrative Discourse 
in Ilianen Manobo 


Hazel Wrigglesworth 


Introduction 


Responding to the plea of Hymes (1964: narrative, the storytelling event. This 
1-34) that we extend linguistic analysis to includes the behavior required of a Monokbo 
the whole by viewing the data within their racontcur, as well as the conognmitant 
special framework, i.c. the contextual audience response required to see a story 
situation. through. The description corioborates 
Hymes’ observation “...that much that has 
impinged upon (the linguistic text) as 
variation and deviation has an organization 
‘of its cwn,” and will show that the text of 
the Manobo tale itself is only part of a system 
the first part of this paper describes the of communication characteristic of an entire 
sociolinguistic features of the cultural Monobo community. The second part of the 
behavior necessary for a particular Manobo paper describes the internal structure of 


OOOO ODO OOO OOO OCC 


under the auspices of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, in cooperation with the University 
of North Dakota. The author has been intermittently resident in the area during the years 
1962-1971. Mrs. Lingka Manseyagan has been principal infor mant. 


[ ...s0 as to discern patterns proper to speech 
activity, patterns which escape separate 
studies of grammar, of personality, of religion, 
of kinship and thc like...” 


The phonemes of Ilianen Manobo are symbolized as follows: a, bi k,d, e, gs hs is ly ms nD, 
ngs Fs Ss t, Us Vs Ws Ys and glottal stop which is represented by (— ) after consonants and by 
(') elsewhere, except in intervocalic position where it is not symbolized. 


The Manobo kinship system, where all cousins are equated with brother and sister, is. 
Hawaiian (Schusky 1965 : 17). 


The writing of this paper is the result of a linguistic workshop held at Nasuli, 
Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippines, during the months of May-July, 1971. Iam indebted ro. 
Joseph E. Grimes of Cornell University and the Summer Institute of Linguistic for his 
valuable suggestions. The workshop was partly funded by National Science Foundation 
Grant GS-3180. The analysis of the data was expedited by a concordance made on an IBM 
1410 computer at the University of Oklahoma by the Linguistic Information Retrieval 
Project of the Summer Institute of Linguistics and the University of Oklahoma Research 
Institute, which was partially supported by National Science Foundation Grant GS-27U, 


1 am also indebted to Professors Robert Adams-and LindafDegh of Indiana University. 
Bicomingtun, Indiana, for helpful suggestions made. 
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narrative, episodes, incidents, and jaragraphs; 
the way these differ, and the way in which 
they function in the presentation and handling 
of theme. The divisions of narrative given 
here rcpresent a considerable revision of my 
carlier discussion (Longacre 1968) of Manobo 
narratives. 


Ilianen Manobo (1) narrative discourses 
serve three potential audiences. Stories for 
children are told mainly in the daytime, 
often by their apu ‘grandparent’, anggam 
*“uncle', or aya’ ‘aunt’ while their ina’ 
‘mother’ cooks the evening meal- Some of 
these stories feature children and their pets 
as characters, and often contain a moral. 
Others are animal stories with morals, 


Stories for men are reserved for hunting 
and fishing expeditions when women are not 
present and are largely centered around sex. (2) 
In interactions between womuen. both for 
purely social and for hortatory purposes, 
storics seem to be replaced by songs. 


Stories for the entire family cover by far 
the largest scope in subjuct matter and are 
told to by far the largest audicnce. They arc 
rclated in the home on wet days when 
families and their relatives arc ferced inside, 
for example, to finish husking corn. Or they 
arc related after the first night of a wake 
whcn extended family groups come together: (3) 
at the feast held a few months later when the 
older men finish marking the gravesite with 


ra nia ine 


the final offering to the 
spirit of the deceased; at the Manobo New 
Year celebration when their datu' ‘chief’ 
travels from area to area, during the months 
of November to January, sacrificing a chicken 
and anointing his followers with the blood to 
protect them from injury and harm; or when 
families choose to live together in onc home 
for protection during periods of stress as at 
the present time when outsiders arc threa- 
tening to tuke away thcir land. 


stones and make 


The first four occasions bring rclatives 
from great distances up and down the Pulangi 
river of Central Mindanao, and constitue 
days of celebration. Even at thesc gather- 
ings of family members, if a famous stor;7- 
teller is known to be visiting. mnonrelated 
nighbors often expect to be included for a 
night of entertainment. Guests sit by families 
on their sleeping mats on floor. The younger 
chiidren are free to fall asleep and children 
or adluts may rclieve themselves at the 
curner post of the house reserved for tliat 
purpose, since storytelling often lasts the 
entire night. 


Setting © 


1 shall begin with a typical setting in 
which a Manobo story is’ told in the Ervin- 
Tripp sense of /oca/, or time and place, and 
situation, which includes the appropriate 
behavior patturns (1964 : 86). It is a Manobo 
home with relatives gathered from a distance 
for the two-day New Year celebration; (4) 


(1) Illianen Manobo is a Malayopolynesian language spoken in north central Cotabato on the 


island of Mindanao, Philippincs. 
1962 to 1971. 


The present data 


were collected on field trips from 


(2) On one of our early field trips, one of these stories was recorded on tape but was highly 
disapproved of by those present. The narrator later proved to be a rebel in the society. 

(3) The first night of a wake is reserved for songs to the spirit of the deceased to prevent its 
joining forces with malevolent spirits and thus delay its return to the spirit world, and to 


also help assuage the mourners’ grief. 


(4) Although a chief travels from one arva to another to celebrate the New Year and anoint 
all his subjects, the older generation of cach area will ‘attend at least one celebration other 
than their own, travelling great distances to do so. 
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the nearest non-Manobo household.has also 
been included. 


‘An older man or woman who desires to 
tell a story at night to the people gathered 
for this occasion keeps rising up from nhis 
position on the floor, slightly adjusting his 
position again and again until he is observed 
by one of the man. If he is known to be 
competent in his art he is promptly invited 
to speak. Anyone present may do this with 
na hkalu ke edtetarem si anggam ne ebpemi- 
neg ki cn ‘ah’ perhaps Uncle (5) will tell a 
story now so we'll all listen’. And while it 
is unheard of in Manobo culture for an 
audience to suggest to him at this time a 
specific story by title or even‘ by a character's 
name. it is appropriate for them to suggest 
that perhaps Uncle will tell them a story 
they have not heard before. The suggestion 
is carried no further than that. 


If the would-be storyteller is not deemed 
competent, his attempts to be recognized 
are ignored. This is especially true in the 
case of a young man or woman. (Young 
people still learning the art are expected to 
practise on their peers, not in the family 
group. They seek opportunities to do this 
by grouping themselves separately on 
when several families are husking corn to- 
gether inside the house. Also, a group of 


days- 


oppurtunity young men seize to stay awake 
late, voluntarily entertaining one another 
with storytelling.) 


Having been acknowlcdged and invited 


to tell his story, the storyteller either asks 
hie host to extinguish the single household 


cand!es or seats himself with his back to- 
ward his audience; his eyes of to wards 
a bare wall. This is considered modest and 
appropriate conduct. A face-to-face situation 
is thought to be both immodest and distrac- 
ting. He would be ‘sure to forget the story 
if he faced the audience, he says. 


The storyteller is now ready to begin. 
Whatever his story. he begins with the 
narrative discourse introducer hane (Wrig- 
glesworth 1971), then pauses slightly to clear 
his throat (6) before plunging into his 
story : ‘And thcre we are with the woman 
who lived alone.’ 


This- early in the story the audience" 
though not expected to face the story- 
teller, is expected to begin assuring him 
that they arc listening by making undug 
te cetew ‘appropriate responses’ to his per- 
formance. (7). They begin by encouraging 
him, following the very first sentence of 
his story, with comments like ne be enduenda 
nu iya ‘keep on now, for itis just as you 
say. 


young mens fifteen to twenty-five years of 


age, may be requested to stay over-night Should his characters fall to move 
with a family’s small children while their quickly enough, his audience admonishes 
parents attend a distant wake. This is an him to finish off a villain or have the hero 


OOOO OO OOOO OOOO OO rr Ey 
(5) Anggam ‘uncle’ is used here as a term of respect to all males older than oneself. 
(6) Clearing thc ‘throat conveys the poise “ expected of a seasond storvteller; nervous 
beginners usually forgate it. It plus the subsequent pause, immediately puts the audience 
at ease and creates an expectant air. The storyteller is said to be stretching his mind to 
arrive at a good beginning, assuring them that a competent person is in control. 
(7)* To even greater degree a Manobo audience participates in the presentation of epics. 
which are often sung «the second evening of a wake, nt the New Ycar ceremoney. or 
at an occasion “especially arranged by the shaman for that purpose. An elderly man 
voluntarily begins with an «andal ‘song of encouragement’ to their bard -twho may also 
bo a master at storvtelling). The bard then begins with a chant begging pemara ‘permission® 
from the spirit: This is immediately followed by his presentation of the epic, which 
receives periodic response (of a similar nature to narratives) from the audience throughout. 
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hurcy up and marry the beautiful young 
princess : itangag nu en ayan se raha ‘You 
get that young girl now’. The storyteller 
is guided by his audience's responce in 
that it motivates him to proceed with the 
tale, but he is not controlled by it. He 
interprets their comments simply as proof 
of their interest, and several hours may 
pass before a svasoned storyteller grants 
his audience their request. 


When the storyteller pauses, (8) his 
audicnce encourages him with ne ibpeiseg- 
iseg amu cn ‘keep going now’ or wupiani nm en 
‘really make it good’. And if his pause su- 
gests he may be drawing to a close, and his 
story has been a good one. his audience wili 
most certainly ask for a further episode: invol- 
ving the same characters with the comment 
ne endei en be ke edtetarem 2 ‘now vehat else 
can you tell about them ?’. The cultural pre- 
ference is for one storyteller to fill the entire 
night. preferably with one story. Should down 
intervene before he has brought his story to 
a successful conclusion: his audience demands 
to hear the end of the tale before returing 
home. Unlike the Chiricahua Apache narrator 
who is expected to give his audience a gift 
if he keeps them up until dawn because he 
has ‘stolen the night’ from them and must 
make amends (Opler 1942), a good Manobo 
racontcur is expected to contertain his audi- 
ence until either the successful conclusion of 
his tale coincides with: daylight. or the pres- 
sures of the season force them to go to work 
in their fields 


Audiunces scarcely ever fail to partici- 


pate in the interaction which has been 
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described (9). However, by refusing to react 
to the tale, they can bring the story to a close 
at any point. The storyteller announces that 
he will stop now, for no one is listening. and 
he does just that. On some of these occasions 
the audience redcems itself and persuades 
him to continue by beginning its responses 
immediately to assure him that everyone is 
really listening. When the audience fails to 
do this, the storyteller chooses someone else 
to take his place. If he does not, a volunteer 
may then claim the floor with na pemineg 
keiwe en be su edtefarem a ‘now everyone 
listen because I will tell a story now’. Which- 
ever happens, if the light has alrcady becn 
extinguished, the new storyteller may remain 
seated where he is .oftern choosing to cover his 
head with his tubular sieeping garment if he 
is particularly cmbarrassed by those sitting 
nearby. The situation is thus set for another 
stcry. 


Audience Interaction : 


When audience participation notations 
tor six storytelling performances were placed 
side by side« certain structural similarities 
were observed. All six begin with assurances 
directed to the narrator. ‘Keep on now, 
“Keep going now for we're listening ©" These 
occur at the same point — after the first 
sentence introducing the story setting ¢ Hane 
diva’ te pe ma te meritan ‘There we are 
with the woman (or animal or person's proper 
name)’. 


Most of the comments fall into four main 
categories; (1) those which occur at tension 
points within the plot structure; (2) those 


(8) Manobo storyteliing is also a test of the narratoris physical endurance. He is 
expncted to drink his coffee and chew his betel nut ahead of time to avoid interruption 


during the presentation of nis story. 


(9) Thuy employ a ‘silent treatment on rare occasions to “demonstrate their opinion 
of a storyteller whose recent conduct has been socially unacceptable, In this case it is a 
mcans of social pressure and not a mensure of his storytelling atility. 
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which reinforce Manobo moral’ ideas and- 
cultural values; (3) those which provide imme- 
diate clues as to the role of a minor character 
when there is no other formal introduction 
of information provided; and (4) periodic 
reassurances to the narrator that his audience 
is still enjoying his performance. 


One of the performances closes with 
bravos for the hero and an expression of the 
audience's longing to hear the hero speak.’ 
The other five close with one or more com- 
ments about the teller’s evaluation or moral- 
These also serve as a final summary of the 
audience's evaluations of the narrator as well: 
he has told a good story. 


1. Audience reaction at tension points in 
the plot : 


Audiences recognize the beginning of the 
complication or lack sequence (Propp 1958) 
in a plot and immediately admonish their 
story-teller to keep going and not to stop 
there (* of all places ©’). 


Interdictions are commented on with a 
further warning from the audience that 
perhaps the villain will be really cruel if the 
interdiction is violated. 


A dispatcher, hero, or helper is backed 
by the audience much as a quarterback ata 
football game is cheered on by his fans in the 

bleachers: ‘You just missed; too bad ‘(for 
you)’, ‘get going now and prove you can do 
it; show yourself a man '’. When the audience 


zeroes in on a theme character by the use of 
a second person pronoun. they raise the 
status of that character to the iand of the 
living. and create an on-the-spot effect as if 
they were viewing the character for them- 
selves. 


At points of resolution, the donor is often 
anticipated by the hero's mention of prepa- 
ring for sleep. In such cases the aulience 


anticipates that the Jonor will be the chara- 


cter's familiar spirit (10)+who commonly 
fills this role of imparting informatictr 
supernaturnlly. 

Audiences ‘particularily enjoy -scencs of 


conflict ivhere there is a matching of wits. 

Such scences usually resuit in a wealthy or 

high ranking person suchas a chief being 
outsmarted by a younger, wiser acting, and 
more gencrous person. Manobo “tories give 
license for criticizing a chief that personal” 
encounters would never permit; and, in a 
culture where control is denied to younger 
men, compensation is gained by having 
younger men and women act aggressively in 
story and in song. (11) 


2. Audience reinforcement of Manobo 


morals and Cultural values : 


Beyond cntertaining his audience, onc of 
the functions of a storyteller is to reinforce 
the cultural mold for «ach 
generation. (12) His audience readiiy approves 
of tears for a female character but agreos that 
tears are highly inappropriate for a man. 


succeeding 


‘Similarly, excessive dirt and perspiration are 


(10) Every Manobo is belteved to have a familiar spirit protecting him from thertime of his 
birth; shamans. who divine and hea, spirit-caused sicknesses, and warrior-heroes are 
believed to.have many familiar spirits with whom they communicate regularly. 


(11) Because of its metaphorical language. Manobo song grants even greater license for the 
presentation of sources of anxiety and conflict. 


(12) In areas where acculturation processes have ° been speeded ‘up and Manobo storytelling 
no longer reflects contemporary society but is a survival of a previous stage of their 
society there are periodic attempts to revive the art. 
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excusable for male characters as an acceptable 
practise for all Manobo men as tangible 
are evidence that they?are energetic and hard- 
working. Situations involving but few people 
are thought to produce loneliness and 
are therefore to be dreaded and avoided if 
possible; but unwarranted fear is scoffed at. 
An audience draws attention to characters 
who are greedy, and classes as bad indeed any 
eharacter's actions that stem from jealousy of 
Kis spouse.-Jealousy of a spouse must be dealt 
be with by all of the relatives who 
agreed to the marriage. as well as the older 
efficial men of the community. When the 
jealous wite scolds, refuses to cook her 
husband's food, and proposely leaves his 
clothing out in the’ rain, -it puts him on his 
guard and results in his becoming so secretive 
in his indiscretions that the ofticials are 
never able to deal with him in a legal Manobo 
way. On the other hand, if the jealousy is 
really warranted, then the spirits are to be 
relied upon to indicate the guilt by inhabiting 
the guilty party and causing him to become 
sickly; the relatives and the community are 
then able to deal with the problem and to put 
him under official surveillance. Classic patent 
excuses, offere] when a character does not 
wish to lend something he is being asked for, 
receive a culturally acceptable exclamation of 
ala cdtarutaru ‘aha, he's fooling’ of iyan da 
ebpehemawan ‘that's only what he’s using as 
an cxcusce! But when the character offers a 
piece of land for sale under the pretense that 
he is the owner of the title, the comment is 
a forthright farm nw ma imbe; maan ayen 


‘you are indeed lying in what you just said. 
Acceptable conduct between young women 
and men is always lauded; infringement is 
highly disapproved of and, in the case of a 
young woman rejecting a suitor proposed by 
her family. the audience becomes fearful 
when she doen't soon agree, (13) Three types 
of offensive gestures are found in Manobo 
narratives to indicate a young woman's 
rejection of her suitor: ed-ileb-ileb ‘keep 
spitting’. ebpemiyed ‘make mocking 
signs with the lips’, and ebmurmuriyeng or 
ebpempemerengy ‘keep dramatically closing 
the eyes’, When one of these occurs, the 
audience immediately sympathizes with the 
young man, anticipating his shame. They 
extend social sanction to his shame (rather 
than to the young girl’s right to refuse him), 
and they may even call into question a lack 
of it as violation of a socially approved norm 
(Lynch et al. 1962). 


3. Audience clues to the role a character 
will play : 


Characters often remain unnamed through 
an entire Manobo discourse. They are disting- 
vished by such characteristics as ini se vata 
ne kakey wey ini Se ari ‘the older and the 
younger,’ ini se leheren wey ini se metulanged 
‘the greedy one and the generous’ and ini sc 
scteha ‘the first and the second’ where only 
the first one is overtly marked. 


When characters are named, their names 
are often chosen so as to provide the listener 
with*information-a bout the role the character 


renee Aer eaeeeeeeaeieeee, 


(13) Although it is considered improper for a Manobo girl to betray any facial expression of 
asreemcnt to a marriage agreement, ‘much less an audible expression, she is expected to 
voice how difficult the situation is, climaxed with tears to indicate her submission. Even 
when the girl proves difficult, parents continue with . bride ‘Price negotiations while 
wnlisting the aid of rhe girl’s favorite aunts to continue pressing their case for them.” In 
the end, some girls have chosen suicide; others have run away. The bride’s? family is 
then in financial difficulty for years, paying back the-portion,which has;already been 


spent. 
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will play. Audience response first revealed 
this by the comment, ke ngaran din ne ara 
se helevek din ‘aia, that name of his work. 
when the character just introduced was a 
man called Emunuwit, because .his name is 


derived from fishing with hook andslinc.’ 


In another story with three main chara- 
cters, Musekinan, whose name is derived 
from smirsekin ‘poor’, struggles with poverty 
and lack of food. Mehasa her son, derived 
from gasa ‘thin’, is too weak to hunt, but 
the Manobo audience knows that he will 
fulfill the role they expect of all thin 
people to look for meat because of their 
craving for it. Characteristically, Mehasa 
goes hunting in the forest; but his opponent 
Telingenup, whose name is derived from 
penganup ‘hunting with dogs', gets the game. 
Mehasa’s involvement -stems, from attempting 
to beg meat from lis opponent. Since this 
is not permissible for someone outside the 
actual hunting party: a court case ensues. 


Another story has only one main chara- 
cter, Ukap, with all other participants 
described in terms of their kinship to him. 
Ukap means ‘chaff.' His role is that of 
collecting rice chaff, which his mother 
substitutes for rice. Eventually lic comes 
to despise his fate of poverty and seeks 
another way of living which temporarily 
yields surplus and abundance. His mother 
warns him that it is wrong to be dis- 
satisfied with one's fate. When his wealth 
is lost, the Manobo chief returns him to 


his original role, which suits his name 
and which suits the entire Manobo role 
in life. There is no other for Manobos 


says the chief. 


An audience's immediate ‘recognition of 
the role a newly named character will 
play, when there is no forma! introduction, 
is facilitated by the narrator's choice of 


name for a minor role ,of messenger or 
servant. Narrator : Then Sebandar (‘Messc- 
nger’)-saidy 1 think I will visit Emunuwit’, 
Audience : ‘Get going, Sebandar, you cant 
get tired for that’s your work’. A little 
latter they recognize this servant aus the 
dispatcher in the plot: “You watch Seban- 
dar in his travels,’ they tell onc another 
confidently, ‘he wili accidentally sce th: 
plight of that young woman and tell the 
famous young man (the hero)’. Massenger 
roles are clarified by conventionai dlite- 
rary names which recur in other stories. 
Semantically the name defines the role. 
The name occurring most frequently 45 
Schandar from Sambar ‘something 
everywhere’, it is a common nicknamc fo+¢ 
those who tell everything they know. Another 
frequent literary name for a messenger 
is Mama Seluksainged. from Mama, a term 
used by male or female to address a male ot 
equal age or younger than the speaker, plus 
a compound derived from seluk ‘always run- 
ning’ and inged ‘a place or country.’ 


seen 


Cripiples.and huncbbacks frequently fil: 
the role of a servant or messenger, and this 
is also reflected in the storyteller’s -choice of 
names. Si Tuwangkali, Where si ‘person 
marker’ personalizes a compound derived 
from ‘fuwan “learning to walk’ and kati 


a stick used for digging sweet potators', is 
named to parody a cripple’s motions as hic 


digs his walking-stick into‘.the ground to 
maintain his balancc. Another name Serua- 
bsuab ‘a hole burned in a log’ is com- 
monly used for messengers. for hunchbavcks 
are believed to have a hollow beneath thesr 
deformed backs. 

A Manobo audience will assume tuwv 
characters to be accomplices whenever their 
names rhymc as Ingkabu and- Uringserabu, 
Pidru and Isidru. (14) 


(14) Similarly in a Tibetan tale. 1 note the collaboration of two mice, Rambe and Ambe, tu 
outsmart a cat. See William F. O’ Connor. Folh Tales from Tibet (London, 1906). 


pp. 26-29. 
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4. Periodic reassurances to the narrator 
that his‘audience is still enjoying .his perfor- 
mance. 


As discussed earlier in this paper in regard 
to the storytelling ‘situation’, a Manobo 
raconteur is motivated from the very outset 
of his story by the responses from his audi- 
ence. Similarly group pressure. on rare occa- 
sions, may be exerted through this means 
in order to bring his story to a close. (15) 


Of prime importance -to the narrator are 
those comments which assure him that his 
audience is enjoing his performance because 
he is ‘telling it just as it was’ (1. e. just as 
it once happened). In fact, one of the 
highest forms of praise he can receive (which 
inevitably results in his creating new 
episodes to display furthtr valor of Manobo 
heroes) is to hear his audience exclaim of 
him, ‘Ah, he's really a favorite of Tulalang © 
(or of some other hero); the implication 
being that, the ‘familiar spirit’ of the hero 
has communicated this information to him 
through his own ‘familiar spirit’. (16) 


Jnternal structure : 


The linguistic feature of audience part- 
cipation as described in the preceding sec- 
tion, reflect linguistic responses characteri- 
stic of that social context. The raconteur, 
on the other hand, is responsible for the 
linguistic stimuli in the same contexte Thus, 
the following sections describe the linguistic 
signals cf Manobo narrative discourse which 
evoke such responses. 


There are four levels of complexity within 
the hicrarchy of Manobo narrative discourse: 
narrative, episode, incident, and paragraph. 
Narrative and episode are shown by location- 


oriented settings, while settings for incidents- 
and paragraphs are contextually defined and 
therefcre time oriented. Incidents and para- 
graphs also have in common certain peripheral 
features, prior to the temporal margin, which 
alert the audience to the unexpected or 
dangerous (Wrigglesworth 1971). 


Narrative : 


Certain features of narrative settings 
distinguish them from lower level settings. 
Narrative settings are spatially defined and 
thcrefore free of temporal margins which 
serve as linkage for settings of episodes, 
incidents, and paragraphs. Linkage within the 
narrative setting paragraph is provided 
by tlhe sentence topics of component sentences; 
The participant introduced in the narrative 
setting remains theme throughout the first 
episode. The participant as theme is conven- 
tionally introduced by hane ‘note’ and the 
location formula diya’ te pe’ ma te ‘there 
(out of sight of speaker and hearer) we 
(spcaker and addressce) are with’ followed by 
the person, a proper name, or animal. The 
narrative setting is completed with a sentence 
in which the theme is introduced sentence 
initially by a topic-marked noun phrase; 
there is cross reference in the third person 
topic pronoun of the verb which follows. 
Narrative settings further specify the theme 
by adding a topic demonstrative pronoun 
int ‘this (near speaker and addresee)’ to the 
topic-marked noun phrase. A set of topic 
pronouns as discussed by Elkins (ms) refer 
anaphorically to the theme throughout that 
episode, maintaining his identity. The 
sentence introduced by tte topic-marked 
noun phrase which has been further speci- 
fied is the episode theme. 


DO OO 


(15) For a discussion of such occasions, see footnote number 9. 


(16) Concerning the familiar spirit believed to be possessed by every Manobo, see footnote 


number 10. 
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Ini se meritan ne midsiveysivey : 


{topic-case-demonstrative topic-marker wo- 
man ligature lived alone topic-third-person- 
pronoun) 


'This woman lived alone." 


Optional information may be introduced 
in the narrative setting when it is pertinent 
to the structure of the plot. When such 
information occurs it is always an equational 
sentence introduced by the emphasis marking 
particle iyan Occurring sentence initially, 
tyan acts as an anticipatory attention 
indicator upon the clause that folluws (Austin 
1966). Both emphasis and attention combine 
to give further information about the narra- 
tive setting theme; that is, the circumstances 
that will provide the plot involvemnt for the 
present episode. In long stories, however, 
such information usually includes a person; 
this then alerts the listener as to who he may 
expect to be theme of the tollowing episode. 


The first example below is typical of 
most short stories in Manobo. The lizard 
has been conventionally introduced. The 
second sentence tells us ‘this lizard isa 
mother lizard’. The third provides the plot 
involvement. 


Tyan ku egkepegitung se ebpenik epe pa : 


(emphasis-marking-particle 1 am-thinking 
equational marker will-have-to-go-fishing 1 
yet ) 


‘What I am thinking is that I will have 
to go fishing yet.’ 


The entire plot of this story centerson 
the lizard’s experiences while fishing. 


In the next illustration taken from a 
very long story, it is a woman who is intro- 
duced in the conventional setting. The second 
sentence tells us ‘this woman lives alone’. 
The third tells us she has a companion who 
is not really functioning as one, a child who 
is a young woman. This information not only 


tells us the plot involvement for -the first 
episode but who will be the theme of thc 
following episode. 


Iyan din da uvag duma se anak ne raha : 


(emphasis-marking-particle her only particle 
indicating-pretense companion equational- 
marker child ligature young-woman.) 


‘The one who was her only companion was 
her child, a young woman. 


Structure of plot involves a complication 
part and a resolution part. The complication 
begins with an optional interdiction-violation 
sequence followed by an act of villainy or n 
bad situation (Grimes 1971). A somewhat 
stereotyped setting for several Manobo plots 
involves a lack which is an initial statc 
rather than an act of villainy. A woman who 
lives alone, usually a widow, fills this role. 
The lack may be either for food, clothing. 
and fire, or for children and companionship. 
This lack is expressed in the surface grammar 
by an action verb with a basic stereotype 
meaning. 


Phonological features also distinguish the 
introduction of narrative settings. A pri- 
pheral particle ‘of interjection hane may 
introduce a narrative, an episode, an incident. 
or paragraph; ‘it may also dcnote a ranid 
change of speaker in intra-paragaraph linkng. 
As nararative introducer it is obligatory , and 
the intonation contour is distinguished bv 
pitch differences on the second syllable; there 
is lenght on the first vowel, and the intcec- 
jection 1s followed by pause. Narrative 
initially, there is a falling contour on the 
first syllable from high (1) to non-final pitch 
level (3) on the second : (1) hat: (3) ne © On the 
other hand, the optional occurrence of ham 
tointroduce episodes; incidents, and para- 
graphs, and to serve as intra-paragraph 
linkage is distinguished by a contour falling 
from high (1) to final pitch (4), the absincc 
of length on the vowel, and the absence otf 
pause: (1) ha (4) ne. In the first case, it dirccts 
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the audience to the entire marrative to 
follow; in the second it focuses attention on 
that which immediately follows: the change 
of sctting for episode, the onset of a new 
incident or paragraph, or the rapid change ot 


speaker within. 


Episodes : 


Episodes, in which one or more incidents 
may occur, are shown bry location-oriented 
settings introduced by a location formula 
diva te pe ma te ‘there (out of sight of 
speaker and hearer) we (speaker and add- 
ressce ) are with the’ followed by the person. 
animal. or thing. (17) Episode settings always 
involve a change of participant orientation 
and scene from the previous incident in the 
story. After the first episode in a narrative, 
the setting of each successive episede is one 
which has nlready been vicwed in some 
incident of the previous episode. Since 
participants are changed, a temporal! margin 
as ‘in ‘the absence now of Tulalang’, ‘when 
it was afternoon now’, or when he had 
finished cutting up the deer’, may follow the 
location formula to orient the present theme 
in relatiOn to his previous occurrence in the 
event sequence. 


Two types of setting formulae for enisodes 
occur. If the participant lias not yet 
been formally introduced by having 
the audience taken to him, though he 
bas been alluded to and even permitted to 
speak, he will be formally ‘introduced with 
the location formula diya te fe ma te ‘there 
we are with the’ when he is brought into the 
event sequence as theme. In the following 


example the famous young man has been 
alluded to; to the violation of the interdiction 
concerns his property, but the interdiction 
was given by hjs mcther during his absence. 
(18) The following cpisode introduces him as 
theme : 


(1 Hane diva te pe ma te kenakan ne 
mevantug. Netukawen din en ini se hkamet 
din ne nevinsiulan te kena din kivug ne wara 
Pa maa matutiung ne migkahiente, endei se 

nekevinsiul kayi kamet kw ne edSsclaan hu tc 
iyan din heselaan se egkelevekan din ayan se 
ewara mepuili. 


‘Note ; There we are now with the young 
man who was famous. 


When he noticed now this field of his 
being burned without his intending it 
to be, he said now, ‘Whoever has burned 
this field of mine I will penalize for that 
sin of his because it wasn't yet rcady 


to be hburned”.' In another story 
Tulalang. the hero. is now tkcing 
formally introduced as theme. 

(2, Hance diya te pe ma te hi Tulel. lIyau 


cbpenumbalu yee pa diya te 
heewii ne henc' ad 


tim se 
hkiaya Su neuhet en 
eb pehepenumbaley. 


‘Note : There we are with Tulel (shortened 
form of Tulalang ). *“‘It would be good if I 
would visit there at Aunt's. Because it's been 
a while now and I haven't visited.” ’ 


Earlier in the story the narrator alluded 
to Tulel, even permitted ‘aim to speak; but 
he was left there in his own kingdom far 


(17) There is only onz example of a thing ‘in an episode setting : a coffin (containing the 
princess’ body) is being swept out to sea in the setting of one episode. It is the princess’ body, 
rather than the coffin that contains it, that is in view since this episode is crucial to the 


development of the plot. 


(18) In the Manokbo court case which concludes this story, it is not the violator 


but the 


person who issues the interdiction who is censured and-punished. The violator. on the other 
hand is given gift and prai:zed for her wise judgment, Hymes suggest the possibility of an 
inherited ‘plot shaped to express a personal meaning (1969). 
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He was mentioned merelv as thc 
hearer of the action -of another participant 
who was theme; sand the audienc2z was ‘not 
formally taken to him. 


away. 


(2a) Ne riyan en ma guntean egkebalesbales 
te edlumpuken te Pehinged ni Tulalang. 
Ne nerineg ni Tulalang ara ne midlalag 
en te, adteng hew pa se merakel. Su 
engheytvuwa, Phe - si *‘Tulalang ini, se 

nekesclengit te telinga ku ne utew en ya 

ne memeupiya ne ebpeminehcn ? 


‘And there far away fnow the bells are 
echoing in the- country of Tulalang. When 
Tulalang heard it he said, ‘‘Quiet all of you, 
what's that tinkling sound that 1 hear that is 
so delightful ?”' 


The third example is similar to the second. 
The hero Lena is alluded to but not brought 
into the event sequence as theme until the 
following episode. At the close of the earlier 
episode the heroine violates an interdiction 
in going to the river to bathe noisily, splas- 
hing and kicking her feet in the water. 


(3) Nec riyan en ma guntean «egkebalesbales 
ini se hkedsingkukwu te inged Fen ni Lena. 


Hane wey diya mebpulungpulung 
mebpetuva ini se vata ne neuhct 
nevendr. Ne cdtaman se kebpetuva 


nu ne vata ne edSingkukuw keen mada. 
Iring ma guntean te «valu ne etew ini 
se vata. 


* And there (far away) now your (i. e. the 
child's) splashing is echoing in the kingdom 
ot Lena. And indeed >this child keeps on 
swimming with fect ‘kicking the water for a 
truly long time. And as long as you, child, 
keep kicking your fect in the water, you dre 
making a splashing sound. It’s as if this child 
is eight people (splashing).’ 


The setting for the episode that follows 
tells us, 


(Ja) Hane diya te pe ma te hi Lena, Mesi 
ma huntean si Lena ne mibpeniruwang 


sc ebpeyayap kayi tc muige kenaken nce 
edsipa. Hane ke sikandin pec ma te, 
engked hew pe ma te mecehaan su runen 
neketelsngyg te telinga ku ne cdrevi waras 
ne wayig ne paras tc edliumbukan tc 
menge vile ne etew. 


‘Note : There we are now with Lena. 
Lena looked out the window watching the 
young men playing si fa. Note ! He said, ‘Stop 
for a while because I heard water splashing 
and it sounded 
swimming.” ; 


like an immortal person 


The fourth example illustrates the introduc- 
tion of the hero of another story, a young 
fnan who was famous. 


(1) Hane riya tec pa te hkenakan ne 
mevantug. Ke se kenakan ne mevantug, 
ne Secbandar, engaya nu as bata. 


‘Note : There we are with the young man 
who was famous. Said the young man who 
was famous, “'Sebandar, you fetch that child.” 


Somewhat earlier in the story, the servant 
Sebandar as dispatcher had arrived with the 
message concerning the princess’s plight to 
his employer hero. The hero speaks, but that 
episode closes without his-being brought into 
the event scquence ; 


(da) Nekcuma ra si Sebandar ne eghahi 
anu duen mula bata eye te en ki 


Ingkabwu. Ne merayirayi vuwae ne vata 


en tes 


ara perem ke wera da neververangi su 
mibpendihu te vurit ne mibpengulam, 
Ke :-se 
mcapun en. 


‘When Sebandar arrived home he said, 
“Sir, there is a child there at Ingkabu'’s place. 
That child would be really beautiful but she 
has been made ugly because she has been 


rubbed ‘with charcoal and her hair has been 
cut.” Said the young man who was famous, 


“It’s late afternoon already.” i 


henahken ne mevantug tes 


When the setting of tHe new episode 
brings back on stage as theme a participant 
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n ready tormally introduced, as later episodes 
© iastory do.it is shown by the addition 
of the locative hays ‘here’ to the location for- 
mula. It becomes diya-te pe ma kay te ‘there 
we are now here with’ or its variant kayi te 
ho na te ‘here we are with.’ depending upon 
the style of the narrator. In the following 
oxvample, the first episode ends with the 
violation of the interdiction and the return 
home of the offender. The setting of the 

cond erisode returns to the scene of the 
crime. and the participant (now as theme) has 
area ly been introduced. Here he is reintro- 
duced again : 


(5) Kari te pe ma te hi Telingenup. Guna su 
ne pasad ¢ nte ed-apuy ini se selareng ne 
scpua ni Telingenups ke si Telingenup, 
ncpenuug ke hayi te melutuen su-misan 
te bevaa te riya te hi keretuan ne nelutu 
cn neraan. Kena kew be imbe bevara 

weghaan si-rivan en egkeena te valley, 
Here we are with Telingenup. When this 

! er was finished being singed now and cut 

un by Telingenup, Telingenup said, “You 

ri ast these choice parts (liver, neck, skin 

? om hack and large intestine) until they are 

Ine so that when I carry it there to the 

chief it will be cooked ahead of time. Don’t 

vou seat because we will eat thcre in the 


Mu 


house.” 

In the next example, the princess of the 
‘iorvy has nlready been referred to as the 
daughter of the participant who is theme of 
the first episode. At the point when further 
complication of the plot involves the response 
of the princess, she is formally brought into 
the event sequence as theme. 


(i) Engkey pe be ismbe «ya te riya pa kayis te 
raha. Migkahi ini se simoat kayi te raha 
ini te, bai, sehipaa nu ke iney sn su 
egkemenu vuwa ase edsinehew ebpulung. 


‘What but indeed there we are here with 
the yeung woman. Said this comb here of this 
young woman, ‘Princess, you take note of 
your mother because she is always crying.” ’ 


In a later episode of the same story, the 
hero has delivered the interdiction to the 
princess that she is forbidden to leave until 
his return. He then goes off to take care of 
urgent business as the episode closes The 
setting for the new episode returns to the 
previous scene wherc the princess is about to 
violate the hero's interdiction. 


(7? Hane kayi te pe ma te raha Lins da ma’ 
nt Tulalang ne kese raha, ne ina ced-nli 
kiensi emuny ke se raha, cedsenpan ¢ 
pad te edsikupu ‘ne ebpatey ad. 


*‘Noic ¢ Here ve are now with the young 
women. In the absence of Tulaiang the young 
woman said, ‘Mother, let's go home now be- 
cause if", “said the young woman, ‘‘I’m again 
held in his lap IT will die "° 


Somewhat later in the same story, when 
the hero has completed his urgent business, 
he is brought back on stage as theme of the 
epjsode in which he returns to discover his 


interdiction violated by the princess : 


tS. Hane havi te pe ma ki Tulalang, Guna 
si mcafuncen ne inibpelclahuy cn si Tula- 
lang diya fe valley te aya din. Merivn he 
pea one ebpeminehen nu en ke ruen cdlalag-. 
Ne enghey ve iva te ware en edlalag. Sika 
ra aya nu se nesama. Hane midlaus he cn. 
Ne mid-ingsa en si Tide] te endei «ve aya 
se. vai ? Bw pemenga ke pe ma mula te 


mibpele hwy en. 


‘Note © Here wwe are now with Tulalang. 
When jit was afternoon now, Tulalang ran 
back there to his aunt's house. When you 
/1. c. Tulalang) were still at a distance you 
listened now if there was talking. It was only 
that aunt of yours ‘that was left. You conti- 
nued on now. Then Tulel asked, ‘‘Where, 
Aunt is the*Princess 7?” “Well, you look for 
yourself because she has run away already.” ' 


The remaining incidents in that episode 
largely concern Tulalang's actions while tem- 
porarily insane. In his confused: state of mind, 
he mistakes a second girl for the first princess 
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She in turn runs away. The final incident of 
that episode concerns her hiding place. Again. 
the succeeding episode rcturns to Tulalang as 


he comes to his senses’ and realizes what has 
happened. 
(9) Hane kayite pe ma ki Tulalang. 


Endest ve mula mada st vat ara? Eb peme- 
lehuyan ¢ re bes iya muda ini. 


‘Note : Here we are now with Tulalang. 
“What happened to that princess ? I'm buing 
run away from, here.” ' 


Tulalang’s family remain frightened of 
him and the remainder of this episode centers 
around their eliciting help from various rela- 
tives. The narrator opens a new episode as 
the donor ccquence begins. The audience 
recognizes that the donor-is about to appear, 
and that the donor will be one of Tulalang’s 
familiar spirits. The hero’s mention of sleep 
is their clue. 


(1/0) Hane kayi te fe ma guntean Ki Tulal- 
ang. Ebpeaytun en maa si Tulalang diva 
te valey ran, Ke si Tulalang te, i peruhar 
nu fa ke eheran su ebpekelipereng ct. 
Ke se ratu te, iperuhar niyt. 


“Note : Here we are now with Tulalang. 

He is headed -there again towards -his* house. 

Said Tulalang, ‘You lower the house ladder 

because I'm sleepy.” Said the 
- father), ‘‘Put it down.” 


To highlight or dramatize a theme, the 
narrator makes a rapid shift in his narration 


from third person to second person (Examples 
3 and 8). 


The participant introduced as theme in 
the location formula of the episode setting 
completes that setting with a monologue 
(Examples 1, 2, and 9) or is the principal 
speaker in a dialogue. The dialogue may 
consist of a request requiring a nonverbal 
response (Examples 3, 4. 5, 6, and 7) ora 
request for information. When the request 
is for information; the second speaker 


chief (his 


functions only as a messenger (Example 8), In 
one long narrative cornposed of seven episodes. 
each episode zetting employs it. The past 
tense quotative mighahi and its variants give 
the theme's dialogue a place in the event 
sequence. Such temporal margins, then, as 
‘hearing only that’, ‘having said this’ 
establish the setting for the following 
incident. (Paragraphs within cach incident 
cstablish time in rclation to the {ast event of 
the preceding paragraph.’ The participant 
introduced in the episode setting remains 
thematically identified throughout. Events, 
of these incidents are highlighted by virtue 
of having been briefly wvpreviewed in the 
episude sctting. They also contribute to the 
overall coherence: of the episode. When the 
dialogue of episode settings is preceded by 
description, it serves to augment the suspense 
at a particularly tense point in the plot 
(Example 8;j. In this example it is the hero's 
discovery of th heroine's violation of his 
interdiction. Audience response reveals 
their emotional involvement for the hero. 
Kiva ke pa Tulel te ware en \ ‘You'll go 
back, Tulel, but she won't be there they 
interjected as soon as they heard the episode 
location. In terms of plot structurv. sho: ter 
stories conclude the first wpisode with thc 
violation of an interdiction and begin the 
second with the discovery of the violation. In 
longer stories, involving a much larger plot, 
each episode is confined to one sequence of 
the plot as the complication sequence, the 
introduction and involveinent of the helper, 
the violation of the interdiction, the discovery 
of it, an episode of villainy or conflict, and 
tinaliy the episode which brings victory. 


Incidents : 


The ‘internal structure of an incident 
involves a grouping together of paragraphs. 
Incidents arc subordinate to episodes in that 
there is continual progression from one 
incident to the’next wichin the episode. At 
east three characteristics of incidents are 
evident. First. while the opening incident of 
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an episode takes its temporal setting from the 
speech of the participant thematized in the 
“episode setting: settings for subsecuent 
incidents arc defined by their motion away 
from or their rcturn to the previous setting. 
This involves a change of scene as when this 
young woman arrived there now’, ora lapse 
of time as it wasn't too much later’, ‘it wasn’, 
many days later’. On the other hand, 
temporal ‘margins which mark paragraphs 
within the incident are event-oriented (tnat 
3s, they are less frec to be changed without 
«honging the order of the sequence of events! 
as ‘when the young woman finished now’, 
‘when the woman listened now’; the 
finishing’ and the ‘hearing’ are contextually 
defincd by thc last of a succession of events 
within the preceding paragraph. Second, 
incidents of an episode are clearly defined by 
their progression towards carrying out the 
task which the theme participant assigned to 
himself or to a messenger in the episode 
scttinge In the episode setting shown in 
Example 1, the famous young man solilogquizes, 
“Whoever is responsible for burning this 
field of mine will be penalized \ The first 
incident of that episode concerns his sending 
out a messenger to find the culprits, and the 
messenger's dragging back the culprits to the 
famous young man. The second incident 
relates the detailed court case that follows. 
Incident three presents the climax of thc 
episod- (an gains the audience's immediatc 
approval} when the famous young man 
declares the supposed culprits not gui'ty, 
gives them gifts, and charges his mother 
instea.l.- Third, incidints nearly always 
conclude witi: evalvative paragraphs. Since 
evaluative paragraphs, cspecially those which 
occur early in the plot structure, often serve 
to communicate information to the hero in 
his kingdom far away (Examples 2 and 3), a 
second paragraph reporting this information 
1cinforces the incident boundary. 


Paragraphs : 


Paragraphs ate made up of events in a 
crosely knit chronological sequence 1 discuss 


a non-event type of peragraph here not 
included in my earlier discussion of Manobo 
narrative. The evaluative component of a 
narrative is characterized by Labov and 
Waletsky (1967) as that which reveals the 
attitude of the narrator toward the narrative 
by emphasizing certain units in contrast to 
others. A Manobo narrator often employs 
evaluative paragraphs between incidents in 
an episode as a suspense technique, and also 
to tie himself more closely to his audiencc- 
He achieves this in a number of ways. First. 
he employs the present tense rather than past 
time. Concurrency helps create an on-the 
spot effect,” as if the audience were really 
observing the participants for themselves. 
Second, he often zeroes in on his audience or 
the theme character by the use of a second 
person pronoun: Third; he begins successive 
sentences with the emphasis marking particle 
ivan to draw special attention to the content 
of the ciause as if each object, in turn, is 
bing held up for specinl inspection. His 
description is further stated in mataphors 
which range form diminutives ‘tiny stones 
arc bells’ to hyperbole ‘huge stones are brass 
gongi’. In addition to his use of the present 
tense, he uses the emphatic forms of verbs 
like ‘really enjoying’, ‘be intensely clear’. and 
durative action ‘keeps on calling’, ‘keeps on 
ringing’, and ‘keeps on weaving’. The things 
he describes are often beauty, handsomeness. 
and heirlooms, all intensely prized by a 
Manobo audience. Fourth, he employs evalua- 
tive paragraphs at the close of a lengthy 
incident composed of serveral event oriented 
paragraphs in past tense. As a strategist he 
capitalizes on the momentum which bas 
already been gained; he knows the audiencc 
is anxously waiting for the next incident to 
begin. 

For example, at the close of an incident 
composed of five lengthy event-oriented 
paragraphs of drama between the heroine of 
the story and her magic comb, the young 
lady finally dresses in order to do her comb'’s 
bidding. 
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(11) Hane cegkeeyaman - ke ma imbe iya 
guntean kavyi te raha ini 
eghetautan te ebpenderahing ne nenekeri- 


kit kayi te lawa rin. 


, 
stu ke ma 


‘Note: ‘And you (listener) would really 
be pleased now with the appearance of this 
young woman and you 1re completely unable 
to distinguish what you are hearing of the 
gentle tinkling of bells which kecp ringing on 
her body. 


At the conclusion of the next incident in 
the same episode, the heroine and her mother 
finally arrive at a river after a long and 
difficult journey : 


pantad kayi te wayig ne 


ne velieg. Ne iyan din cn 


1/12) Iyan en 
imeieupas 
mge  vatw ne 
Ne iyan batn ne 
chung. Ne eghkeey-eryaman ma guntean 
ini se raha ini kayi to wayig.- Su 
metmetingeww ne aintul ind se wayig. 
Iyan pe ma guntean igkealey kayi te 
raha se abpemedsangknub te seriyew- 
Edlalug “ini se raha te. meambe iya maa 
muld ke wera ed-ubpa kayi te meupiya 
neded-ubpaan ? 


‘That which is sand at this river are 
white beads. And those tiny stone are tink- 
ling bells. Those huge stones are brass gones- 
And my, how this young woman jis now 
enjoying the water! For it is crystal clear 
indeed ' She keeps tinkling together the tiny 
bells. And now this young woman jis saying: 
*Why arc there no pecple living insuch a 
nice dwelling place as this?” 


rercisek ne seriypem. 


din en rerekela se 


Following a later incident, the climax is 
the mother and daughter's arrival at their 
final destination. 


(131 Hane bantug ne iva se egkerukilemn ne 
ebpckedaup da se mata kayi te meritan 
ne cbpemeringhivaree en se helivawg. 


‘Nore ; Night time is usually thought to 
te long. but these women barely arc closing 


their eyes and the Kaliaw bird keeps calling 
now (to indicate dawn.’ 


At the close of a still ‘tater inciden*. 
someone succeeds in enlisting the help of the 
hero's beautiful sister to set out to help him. 


(14) Hance tnns ma te merdapirari imbe iva 
ini se etevey ni Tulalang sw ing ina tc 


cgetsgeti te tHikap se pnsaka hayi fz 
li petiwan. 
‘Note : And to show how truly beautifu’. 


this younger sister of Tulalang i«, all of ths 
inherited items ‘gongs. bells of the chief ke 
jingiing like millet popping 


Evaluative parafraphs may also begin with 
peripheral features like an interjection, 
followed by a temporal margin with a verb in 
past tense along with a restatement of th 
theme The temporal margin verb is always < 
repetition of the last verb in the preceding 
clause, tying the evaluative material more 
closely to the entire preceding incident: but 
the action of the story does not move forward 
because the paragraph is a departure from th~ 
event sequence. 


At the close of an carlier incident in the 
same text, the princess’ magic comb bess her 
to leave thc seclusion of her bedroom. wher- 
she has been constantly-cngagcd in embroidery, 
and to com: outside where her 
mothe re is weeping from lonchness : 


widowed 


(15) Engkee pe be‘ guntean te taman da ts 


ncekelihasoang int se rhea sie airman 


merukilem sec meandw ame cghkutvous 
diva t¢ 


Ne eghbahi cn ins se aneritan 


kuviung semmYanc cdsdahdad 
handdan 
te. engkey rantew vai se cbpengean kayi 
te nibaya ne egkelevaioan cm Suit embiga 
dec ed-chani 


be ntl Rese amerifain 


ne dara da Re eghetuecnan fro ne racn 
mayda- Edlalag cn in ise raha te. chpens- 
inginsda Re oc iva Ina te entisn be gnniean 
«, 


st Tulaiangy ne cd-ikam cn “te nema 


se Parcy rin sasdng ne ed°ehani guntean, 
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‘What but now since this -young woman 
came outside, night and day flocks of rice 
birds: keep flying over. This mother is asking, 


“Why princess. are there so many rice 
bitds around now ? Because if on the 
other hand.” says the mother. ‘‘there 
is someone harvesting, then that is when 
I remember there are rice birds.” 

This voung woman is saying. “why do 
you keep on asking, Mother, when to- 
day Tulalang'’s rice is already rotting 
on ths ground and this is rice harvest- 
ing season ?”' 4 


Again following a later incident in the 
same story in which the hero is delayed 
by endless iabors. the climax comes with 
his arrival at the house of the princess 
where he fulfills the duty expected of all 
Manobo heros; tw weave ornamental knee 


bands : 


(16) Hane apey ke bpenuhur si Tulang nc 
kay: en se mata rin eba’eyvaley te raha. 
Ibpehenat da ni Tulcl te parapara kav 
te idsa‘ocy nw Tulel su langun te ke- 
Pearasan ne wera cdliyu kayi te raha 
ne tevul ug de ima guntean cbpenulam ini 
rah se ebpenutam ini se raha ne ebpe- 
ini se raha ne ebpenulam en. Kena ma 

mndatea 


ebpengerengat se vclenging te 


kavi-te raha. 


Nott: And while Tulalang is weaving 
ornamcntal knee “bands, his eyes are playing 
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Chinese Folk-lore and Literature 


Essential elements of folk-lore, as we 
understand by recent researches, consists of 
irrntional reliefs, customs, traditions and 
superistition which are far behind civilisation 
in their inherent values and which are 
practised among various clans, trihes from 
antiquities. These arc still to be noticed under 
civilised nationality. 


“The estimate position of the folk -lore 
with reference to civilisation suggests that 
its constituent clements are Survival of 
conditions of human thoughts more hack- 
ward and therefore. morc ancient than they 
arc discovered", The very antiquity of some 
of these traditions and customs and beliefs 
lead one to realise that behind them there is 
a history b:ckoning onc to dig deep in to the 
mysterics of ancients. All the practices and 
beliefs of the peasantry hound by time-hono- 
ured custom show much of the history of the 
past ages. Once would find them to be filled 
with a strange folk-lore which he had not 
dreamed before existed. In no better way onc 
can learn the temper, genius and moral sta* 
mina «f the races than by looking into their 
heart and life through their custom, beliefs 
and traditions prevailed among them. Every 
one has to believe that the modern civilisat- 
ion of a country er of a nation is the evolut- 
jon of rude originals. Sir Arthur Mitchell 
formulated an axjom that no man in isolation 
emn he civilised. 


materials 
down a full- 


The important and authentic 
in folk-lore help us to write 


fiedged history of a nation and or of a country. 


These are definitely valuable matcrials for 
the historians. But the historians so far paid 
much attention to the political and commer- 
cial progress of a country neglecting the 
unprogressive population who form the bulk 


Miss. Latika Lahiri 


of the society. The historians are much absor- 
bed with the account of rulers, their pomp 
and grandeour, military activities, 
victory and defcat. But in ancient time there 
werc also common people with their own 
socicetv, their joy and festivities. their 
ous activities etc. History of every country 
starts with different races which 
unknown to mod.rn civilisation. 
lft remains of their culture to later ages. 
The folk community uxisted betore the 
advent of civilisation and the peasantry keeps 
its folk culture in tact against the influence 
of high sophisticated civilisation. The folk 
preserved their pre-civilised heritage which 
is an tribal heritagc. ` 


their 


religi- 


arc almost 


The v have 


The twonticth century dawns with a new 
cra of scientific and literary research, new 
experiment. new approach to the study of 
folk culture. The western scholars, «ts well as 
our scholars are carrying on research exten- 
sively in exploring the vast primitive tribal 
folk and peasant culturv, the field which las 
not yet been brought to light. Teams of anth- 
ropologists. ethnologist folk-lorists have been 
visiting villages which are outside the spell 
uf modern civilisation to collect materials 
and data and to learn by observation and 
interviews what could not be learnt about folk 
culture from documents A good deal of work 
has come out by the western and the East- 
ern scholars which throw much light on this 
untrodden ficld of folk culture thr. ught ages 
Dr. Dorson has discussed”the comparative, the 
national, the anthropological, the phychologi- 
cal and the structiral theories of folk l rc. 
Dr. Malinowaski put much stress in their ron 
written languages. their magic formule, their 
narrative ‘from their dynamic verbal and 
social reality’. He believes in “‘conceptualism 
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of folk-lorec in which communication and 
performances arv key terms.” 


Of the western scholars who have greatly 
contributed to the study of Chinese folk- 
lore and fo'k literature, mention may specially 
le made of Dr. Granet who was basically a 
sociological analyst of myths, had drawn ever- 
remembering picture of teasant Society of 
the early Chcu period (11th century B. C. 
771 B. C.) in China. Mr. Wolfram Eberhard 
has donc wonderful work on folk tales ot 


China in a series of Folk Tales of The World. 


A good deal of work has been done on 
Chinese Folk-lore and Mythology (The Books 
of Hodous and warner and the 15 volumes of 
Chinese Superistitions of Henry Dore,’ trans- 
lated from French by M. Kennelly S. J.); The 
Folk-lore of China by J. M. Cowan. The 
Cultural Ecology of Chinese Civilisation by 
Leon E Stover (Pica Press New York). 
Chinese Mythology by Antony Christie (The 
Hamlyn Publishing Group Ltd.. Middlesex). 


The revival of Chinese folk-lore and 
literature is synechronised with the rise 
of Nationalism in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The classical language, the 
language of Chinese elites was predomi- 
nant which since the time of Confucious 
(55 1B. C.-479 B. C.) greatly influenced the 


Chinese intellectuals till the time when 
a new cultural movement started in the 
first half of the 20th century that cul- 


minated in adopting nation-wide Pai-hua, 
the much despised language of the masses. 
The common language became the medium 
of teaching in the school, above all the 
Pai-hua was used in later literature. 


The May 4th Movement of China in 1919 
revolutionised the entire socio-political life 
of China. * The future Communist “leaders 
endorsed the view of adopting Pai hua 
as the standard language of China. The late 


Chairman Mao Tsc tung said at the Yonan 
Forum on Art and litcrature- “It signifies 
the fact that in artistic and literary circles 
incorrect styles in work 
to a serious extent, that among our ¢€om- 
rades there still remains 
idcallsm. docterinairivm, utopianism., empty 
talk. contempt of practic: and aloofnus> 
from the masses and that we necd a thor- 
ough-going and seriuvus campijagn for their 
(1) The radical change which 
was the outcome of the May 4th Move- 
ment, in the fied of language. litcrature 
mostly concerned with the 
people. was really 
thousand ycar ot 


there stil remain 


such defects as 


rectification’. 


and art etc. 
broad masses of the 
unprecedented in thc 
Chinese history. 


The adoption of common dialects spoken 
bv the majority of the Chinese peasantry 
as official language of education and litera- 
ture coincided with the revival of Chinese 
folk lore and literature that revealed the 
glorious heritage of Chinese folk-lore and 
literature for the first time. The ancient 
poets, litcrary genius. historians were so 
engrossed with the imperial houses, rich 
landlords. that they completely lost touch 
with thz2 vibrant people and the traltitional 
folk lore of China. 


The study and collection of folk-lore 
began everywhere in China with great en- 


thusiasm. The Chinese literati realiscd 
the importance of study of folk-lore for 
technical and literary purposes. Earnest 


efforts were made in this field. They also 
beliuved that to understand and improve the 
conditions of Chinese people, it is necessary 
to know the ideas, beliefs and customs of the 
common people. All throughout China a 
movement started for the revival of fo'k- 
lore and literature on scientific basis. A 
dozen of periodicals like folk-song Rescarch 


eererreareaeaeeaeeeeeeaeeeaereeener peer 
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(1) Mao Tse-tung- Selected Works of Mao Tse tung Vol.IV 


wichart 1956) P.91. 


(London Lawrence and 
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socicty folk- ore weckly- etc. was published 
to acquaint the people with the traditional 
ceremony, art. songs. kgends, mythology, 
lucal gods and goddesses of the peasant 
and tribal folks of China- Folk-lore 
known in Chincs2 as Min-su hsueh,=— the 
meaning in Chinese is the study of popu- 
lar antiquities. But this mcaning was rc- 
jected later on and changed it to Min-Chien 
Wen hsueh ‘literature of people’. 


was 


According to iu Hsun, the great pro- 
gressive writer of mordern China, all the 
primitive hterature grew cut of diabour. 
There arc innumerable instances to 
that the {clk scngs and literature composed 
by illiterate poets and authors. This is 
more evident in ora! tradition. The primi- 
tive men had no sciontific exp anation for 
the natural and social phenomena The sun 
the moon, heaven and carth, rain and winds 
birds and beasts were worshipped and pro- 
pitiated for hetter living and better exist: 
ence. They expressed their expricnce. thus 
crating beautiful legends and myths. 


show 


In the early chinese vernacular literaturc, 
myths and legends had special significance. 
An incantation for rain expressing the early 
hushandmcn’s dvaire for bumper harvest js 
inscribed on the oracle bones used for 
(lth to 5th centurv B.C! 
It follows : 


devenatjon. ect. 
in thu earliest period 
We ask the Oracle on Kucei‘sze dav 
Is there going to be nay rain ? 
Rain from the East ? 
Rain from the Wesc ? 
Rain frum the North ? 
Rain from the South ? 


Most of the incantations and songs belong 
to the lith century B C. During the time of 
Confucious, folk-songs and folk-lores were 
also collected and traditionally believed to be 


Translation by Arthur Waley, Book of Songs. 


J 


complied and edited by Confucious (551 BC. 


—479 B.C.).-T his is the book of songs or Shih- 
ching consisting of 305 songs dating from the 
10th to the 7th centuries B.C. These folk 
sogs and folk tales belonging to the modern 
folk lore science must have been collected form 
different localities. This book is the earliest 
anthology of poetry in China. Among these 
305 songs some are love poems, some ritual 
liymns and others are political vboems. Some 
of tiese songs describe the occupations belong- 
ing to different scasons of the year which give 
authentic picturc of the country life. Love, 
affection, sorrows and‘ miscries various human 
emotions of the primitive ancestors have been 
preserved in their folk-lore and litcraturv. 
These songs and poems do -throw light on the 
thought of the period in which they were 
composed. these are rich mine of information 
on the social organisation and beliefs of the 
carlier. more primitive Chinese. The vivid 
description of the slaves working hard for 
their masters and humiliating treatment the 
women folk cndured, is know from the 
following songs : 


The spring days are drawing out 
They gather the white aster in crowds 
A girl's hvart is sick and sad 


Forced to go home with the lord, (1) 


According to mordern scholars the expla- 
nations of eight trigrams and sixty-four hexa- 
grams in the Pook of Changes (I-Ching or 
Book of Divination) have folk orgin. This 
classic contains some omen lore, general infor- 
mation about the common life, marriage, 
sacrificial rites. agriculture, etc. 


One of the most remarkable phenomena in 
the art of modern Communist China is the 
revival of Chinese folk art, literature after 
the liberation in 1949 The collection of folk 
lore started with the intention of preserving 
permanently almost forgotten contributions 
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by the illiterate masses of cvcarliest 
period of civilisation. The Commuist Party of 
China considers these as national treasure. 
But during. the time of previous rulers n t 
much attention was given to these and as a 
result of this the people were naturally 
apathetic towards folk culture. With the 
chang of social and political structure, there 
is a continuous movement to uncover a great 
wealth of artistic treasures and richness of Folk 
art and culture and throw a completzly new 
light on the activities of thc talented people 
of earlier times. The folk art have emerged 
into the broad stream of cultural life in New 
China. The new socialist approach to flok 
lore has changed the entire dimension. “‘The 
ballad singing of Kwangsi would have conti- 
nued its slow and pastoral development 
singing merely of the dreams of the pcasants 
had it not been for the revolution that gave it 
a new dynamic and brought it to pariicipate 
with telling power in one of the greatest 
social transformations of all time—the land 
reform that ended a long and sordid chapter 
of China’s history’'. (1) 


The introduction of Buddhism great on 
the folk jiterature of China. During the time 
of Buddhist festivities, the monsteries werc 
usually inviting a large crowd different parts 
of the country. The rich and the poor, the 
Buddhists and laymen. lowly and educated— 
all assembled there to take part in such 
festivities. The majority of the crowd 
belonged to the lower strata of the socictv. 
To satisfy the need of the crowd a novel 
method of story telling was introduced to 
attract the attention of the common and 
ordinary people towards Buddhism. This story 
telling was known as “pien-wen’ or story of 
marvellous events. The Buddhist storizs 
narrated in this manner became extremely 
popular specially during T'ang period (A. D. 
618-907). This literary form was so popular 
that it influenced greatly the non-Buddhist 
writers wandering ministrels and ballad 


singers. They went to the rural areas telling 
these stories and amusing the people. 


In the beginning these “pien-wen”"” or 
marvellous stories were staged or acted ‘to 
give more vivid visual expression and to make 
this style more a popular. Some times 
the story tellers and actors would go 
in procession giving action to the stories. 
These actors and story tellers were illiterate 
masses. This panegerical style of acting was 
known as “pienhisiang’' or marvellous images. 
This “pien—wen’’ which in later period 
developed into a bulk of Chinese literature 
in my opinion, had folk origin. This style of 
expression of narrating stories orally has been 
very much emphasised by the present folk 
lore scientists. 


The folklorist of China studies folk- 
lore not tor its own sake, but because folk- 
lore opens up a new vista of vxcellent and 
unique picture of the folk society. The 
modern researches in the field of folk -lore 
and literature help the folklorist to apply 
and utilise the old obscure. supernatural 
folk elements for mass communtcation in 
order to right out the decadence and evolve 
a new culture. Every ethnic religion is full of 
magic, excorcism and supernaturalism, etc. 
Sorcers and Sorcress played a preponderant 
part in ancient Chinese society. According to 
the Chinese belict, this world is made of five 
clements—wood, fire, earth, metal and water. 
Their proper combination brings happiness, 
peace and prosperity, but if joined incorrectly 
creates untold miseries in form of natural 
calamity to the living beings. “ They not only 
believe that the world is full of spirits but 
in addition every place is full of influences of 
Feng-Shui. According to them are seventy- 
two evil influences. 


In the selection of burial ground or 
constructing a house, special care was taken 
by the Shamanas and diviners. Location of a 
grave was to be made with utmost alertness 


rarer OOOO eee Oram eae opera 
1. Folk Arts of New China — The Foreien Languages Press, Peking. 1954, p. 5. 
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by them so that grave was free form any 
future calamity. This idea of Feng-Shui 
(wind and water) instead of selecting burial 
ground by the Shamanas and diviners at 
present is being utilised for agricultural 
purposes and .or good harvest. 


The functional approach of folk lore and 
folk literature towards the national develop- 
ment of the country has been greatly 
emphasised by the present Government of 


China. 
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The Western in Chinese Folk Narratives 


By “Westerner,” it must be pointed out. 
I do not mean just the Caucasians in Europe 
whom the Chinese had 
little direct contact until after the Opium 
War (1829-1842), It is used here for ali 
peoples west of Chinese borders, knowledge of 
and association with whom in China rcached 
far back to pre-Christian eras- To illustrate 
vividly what the popular Chinese attitudc 
has been towards the West, this paper will 
concentrate on two periods the T'ang 
dynasty (618 - 907) and the modern period 
from 1842 to about 1920. 


or America. with 


Although China extended her influence as 
far west as Russian Turkestan in the first 
century before Christ and thousands of Asian 
tribes-men from the west were settled in 
China during the subsequent centuries, lar ge- 
scale confrontation and contact 
between the Chinese and the people, west of 
their country did not take place until decades 
of civil war had exhausted the Middle 
Kingdom in the fourth century A.D, and 
wave after wave of /tis an ambiguous term 
sometimes covering all non-Chinesc peoples 
west of the Chinese border, moved into North 
China and finally occupied ir. But during 
the T'ang dynasty when the emperor himself 
had /Aw blood in his veins, thousands of hu 
people, many of whom probably coming from 
areas farther away, again trooped to China 
either to visit or to stay. Although the 
ancient Chinese were as insensitive to racial 


intimatc 


differences as they were confused in 
geography, Chinese records before and during 
the T'ang dynasty when the emperor himself 
had /A+ blood in his veins, thousands of hu 
people, many of whom probably coming from 
areas farther away. again trooped to China 
either to visit or to stay. Although the 


Nai-tung Ting 


ancient Chinese were as inscnsitive to racia: 
differences as they were confused in geography: 
Chinese records before and during the T'ang 
dynasty often described the Ju as having 
such non‘ Mongolian fcatures as prominent 
noses, deep-set eyes, strong body odor, heavy 
beards, and sometimes blond hair. Their 
homelands, when specified, were often Persia, 
Arabia. and other placzs in Central and West 
Asia. Indians sometimes called hu 
too, but in T'ang literature they were also 
designated by a different term—fan. By the 
end of the T'ang dynasty, the number of hu 
still maintaining their cthnic identities in 
China must have become quite impressive. 
Professor Fang Hou quoted a contemporary 
account as estimating that when the T'ang 
cmpire b-gan to crumble and rebels sacked 
the city of Canton; between 120.000 and 
200.000 Moslems,- Christians, and 
Zoroastrians perished in that city alone. 


were 


Jews, 


Since the /A1 mixed and intermarried with 
the Chinese, spoke Chinese and adopted 
Chinese customs, they became frequently 
mentioned in T'ang dynasty legends; many of 

These 
priests, 
In the last capacity. 
quite well known to the 
natives, as many of them were said to possess 
some magic power. 


which were obvious:y of folk origin. 
legends described 
artists, 


them as soldiers, 
sorcerers, etc. 
they were perhaps 
It was as merchants, 
however. that they appealed most to popular 
imagination. Engaged mostly in the jewelry 
and the import and export business, they seem 
to have roamed the countryside in search of 
Chinese art objects and manufactured good: 
which were in great demand in other parts 
of Asia. although they were supposed tc 
dwell only in certain designated ar tas. Amon; 
the numerous legends starting with the samt 
storytelling formula (usually lumped together 
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under the tittle “Au Man {Mohammedan in 
hater legends] searching for Treasures” by 
Chinese scholars), 1 shall mention only a few 
from the famous—‘T"ai-p’ ing Kuang chi. 
a work compiled at the beginning of the Sung 
dynasty during the tenth century but 
consisting principally in T'ang folk narratives. 
In these legends they were represented as 
clever businessmens with a sharp eye for rare 
treasures. One man, for instance, received 
from a goddess a flagon, a pillow. and » case 
made of precious stones. A Jit merchant 
paid a high price for them because he knew 
that they were the gifts of an immortal. (1) 
Another man found a serpent’s stone or pearl 
which could emit rays at night. A hu 
merchant alone knew its true value and gave 
him an enormous sum for it. (2) Sometimes 
hu merchants could discover magic properties 
in what appeared to Chinese owners to be 
common place objects. One man, for instance, 
received, a bronze bowl froma dragon, A 
Au merchant spent a fortune for it b2cause it 
was his nation’s heitloom which could ensure 
good crops but had been stolen and brought to 
China by the dragon-(3) Sometimes. though, 
the owner might carelessly or foolishly damage 
the magic virtues, and make the object practi- 
cally useless. One man, for example, found a 
sword buried in the mud while plowing. A 
hu merchant offered a good prices for it. 
Before delivering the merchandise, the owner 
tried it on a huge rock which broke instantly 
into two. The merchant was filled with bitter 
regrets when he heard of the owner's action. 
The sword could open up any mountain. he 
said, and enable him to oollect buried 
treasures. But it could be used only once .(4) 


Was From the above example, it seems that 
the attitude of T’ang dynasty Chinese 
towerds peoples from areas west of China 
consisted largely in curiosity, plus a small 
amount of admiration. Jt is true that there 
was ome hostility towards them among the 
Literati ‘and high officials. Because the hu 
learned Chinese so well that some of them 


outshone their Chinese rivals and aroused 
some jealousy. A great many /hwu immigrants 
beld high positions in China and among the 
poets, essayists, musicians. etc., of hu origin 
was Li Po, one of China's greatest poetes, On 
the whole, the Chinese and the /Ate appear to 
have gotten along very well together. Cne 
ht merchant was described as helpi); a 
Chinese redeem a magic jewel; (6) another a2 
sorcerer-exorcised a devii that had haunted 
his Chinese neighbor's wite. (6) On the other 
hand, a Chinese was entrusted by a dying hit 
merchant, a mere chance acquaintances with 
a valuable jewel and to beautiful daughters. 
He secretly buried the jewel with the /Ams’s 
body and married the young ladies to good 
familics. Years later, when relatives of the 
hu merchant arrived, he dug up the jewel and 
returned it to them. (7) 

Associations between the Chincse and the 
hu during the T'ang dynasty were not only 
harmonious, but also beneficial to both. The 
/r provided China with some of her greatest 
leaders and artists. In return, many of them 
became very wealthy (the word ‘Door, a 
Chinese writer remarked, would seem pecu- 
liar if followed- by “Persian"), and some took 
back home with them Chinese books on 
science, medicine, etc.» which some scholars 
have pointed out, helped launch the Renai- 
ssance in Europe. To students of folklore, 
however, their importance lies in their possible 
role as «paddlers of tales. In my Types of 
Chinese Flok Tales, which will soon comc 
out as another volume of the FFC series. 1 
have listed 846 types and subtypes. Almost 
two-thirds of those types have international 
counterparts-“These international tales cannot 
be dismissed merely as sporadic imports or 
attributed entirely to Buddhist influance, 
Other transmitters than Buddhist monks 
and occasional European visitors must be 
posited. The At peoples, who mixed so well 
with the Chinese and/or traveled between 
China and the west, could have been ideal 
carriers. Since litcleof West and Central 
Asian folklore has as yet been indexed and 
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I have very limited knowledge about these 
areas, I cannot as yet substantiate the above 
cunjectures I can only; point out the a 
few tales recorded by T'ang writers are 
admittedly from the middle East, and that 
many authors of tales collections in ancient 
China had surnames which suggest hu 
origin. In a ‘study of at-391,. I posited a 
hw recounteur as a possible transmitter of 
Chinese versions to the West. (8) In a mono- 
graph on the Cinderella Cycle, I suggested 
that the missing link between the European 
and the Sino-Indo-European traditions of 
one of the world’s most popular tales may be 
discovered in Central or West Asia. (9) 


In short, Chinese attitude towards peoples 
west of her territories in the T’ ang dynasty 
was on the whole friendly and cooperative, 
because the latter went to China with peace- 
ful intentions an open mind. The T’ ang 
dynasty was the most brilliant and prosperous 
period in ancient Chinese history and the hu 
or peoples of ht descent certainly played no 
small role. 


When one comes down to East-West 
relations in the nineteenth century, the 
picture becomes entirely different. Almost all 
European and American diplomats, merchants, 
sailors, soldiers, etc., lived only in the large 
cities. Very few of them could speak Chinese 
and some of them never had any social 
rvlations with the Chinese. If they had any 
dcalings with the Chinese masses, they 
almost always did so through their Chinese 
business associates. The missionaries did go 
to smaller town, but most of them also stayed 
within their compounds and met only Chinese 
Christians or Europeanized Chincse. The 
Chinese masses were accused of being Hostile, 
and -their aileged anti-foregntism was used 
several tines by European powers to grab yet 
more slices of the China melon. That the 
common rpeopie along the Chinese coast did 
hate W-zterners cannot be denied. To be 
surv; China had been invaded and conquered 
before, but almost all her invaders had 


accepted Chinese culture and identified them- 
selves with the Chinese- The Westerners 
that went to China sn the nineteenth century, 
however, were mostly after a fast buck. 

Having ridden rough-shod over ancient civiliza- 
tions such as those of Egypt and India, they 
regarded China as but another decadent 
culture, a thousand years of which was not 
worth fifty years in Britain. 
turers and colonists, 


Western adven- 
inspired 
during those years by their won interpretation 
of Darwinism, had assuredly no desire to 
be friend the “‘heathzn Chince,” and Western 
missionaries-even those who really wanted to 
establish rapport with the Chines werc 
severely handicappsd by the unscrupulous 
policies of their own government. Of the 
confusion and resentment which the West 
produced in China cluring those years, little 
needs be said in this essay. The anti-foreign- 
ism of the Chines masses, it must be added 
was not instigated by the Machu government 
which was extremely afraid of all foreign 
powers. Even during the Boxer Rebellion, 
the Dowager empress simply made use of the 
mobs; she did not start or organize them. 


In view of the lack ‘of communication 
between Caucasians and the common people 
in China during the modern period, it would 
not surprise any body if, unlike the Aw, the 
Westerner should be a less popular character 
in modern Chinese folk narratives. To be 
sure, Westerner missionaries did inspire some 
legends (though as yet unnoticed) and perhaps 
also passed on some Indo-European tales to 
the Chinese folk. Yet in Mr. Eberhard'’s 
Ty pen none of the versions listed under type 
169 “Mohammedans discover treasure” 
involves any European. His book covers 
some classical literature, but is ‘based princi- 
pally on folk narratives published in China 
during the years of 1925-1935. when the 
Chinese government was eager to enlist the 
sympatliy of foreign powers in its struggle 
against Japan. Yet infrequent as they were, 
the imprints of European traders can still be 
found in modern Chinese folk literature. In 


who were 
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the Ch'ing dynasty anccdote or story collect: 
tions, for ‘instance, there are few legends 
where the modern European appeared as the 
counterpart of the ancient hu. In one legend. 
tur instance, a European offered a high price, 
toa butcher in Canton for an old chopping 
board. Instcvad of selling it at wvnce, the 
butcher cleaned it and put it away. When the 
forcigner came back three years later, he would 
not buy the board any morc. since a millepede 
with a valuable pearl in its bodv. that had 
once lived in a crack in the board, had died-( 1) 
In another legend, a fisherman in Anhui 
found a pear’ figurine in a hug oyster. A 
Europcan diplomat liked it and would pay an 
fabulous sum. But the fisherman hesitated 
so long that the latter changed his mind, 
declaring that whercas formerly the figurine 
might be made to in size if soaked in a certain 
solution. now it was aircady “dead.” (11) 


In the above examples, the Westerners 
were evidently equated with the A or the 
Mohammedans in the classical legends The 
Chinese woner was at first pleasantly sur- 
prised when a foreigner thought so much of 
his goods, but was later disappointed when 
the expected profit did not materialize. In 
other legends. the Westerners 
des ribed in such a traditional manner. They 
were depicted instead as contemptuous of 
what the folk regarded as treasures or cultu- 
ral heritage. In one legend. for instance, 
Westerners were described as trying to climb 
up some very ancient. tall pinc trees with 
ladders in order to pick the leaves or cones. 
The trees, however, kept on growing taller 
always beyond the Westerners’ 
reach. The angry forcigners fircd many shots 
at the trees but could not damage them. \ 12) 
In an account of Shanghai published in 1852, 
French troops were represented as occupying 
a beautiful, private garden, destroying decora- 
tive rocks, pavilions. etc. and leaving it in 
shambles. After they marched out, it became 


were not 


and were 


haunted by ghosts and demons. (13) Both these 


accounts, it appears, bear out the fact that 


38 


one of the principal causes for anti-Europcan 
feeling among the Chinese population was 
the flocking to China of wrong accidentals. 
Chinese landscaping had been udmirud in 
Europe during the eightcenth century snd 
had had considerable influence on Europuan 
gardens. But most of the Europeans who went 
to China in the jatter half of the nineteenth 
century were either too ethno-centric or not 
interested at all in cuitural matters. 


Besides wanton destruction, the seizing or 
robbing® from the Chinese things which they 
held dear probably aroused as.much antipathy. 
Four legends may b- described here to illu t- 
rate this feeling. The first 
fabulous golden cow: which used to appeuat 
uvery vear to protect peasants from fivod, 
until it was stolan by a Caucasian. (14) An 
extension of this theme brings in a little girl, 
who found a magic rock which contained 
within it a golden duck. A foreign missionary 
offered her a pittance and, when she refused 
to scll. seized it. But the rock exploded. 
blinded the foieigner, and the girl repossessed 
her treasure. (15) A further complication in 
plot makes an old man the victim and a little 
boy the hero in two other legends. In one, a 
cowherd picked up a magic pearl (generally 
regarded as the source of the dragon's magic 
power), but a stone turtle swallowed it and 
began to spew water. Blessed with water 
supply, the boy and his neighbors settled 
down in the (istrict as prosperous farmers. 
When he becamc an old man, a foreign missi - 
onary learned about the pearl and stole it. 
All farmers now suffered severe drought 
until a little boy lured the foreigner toa 
precipice, pushed him down, and killed him. 
The pearl was then retrieved and water came 
back again- (16) In the other, the magic object 
was a jade fish bowl which could produce 
beautiful illusions as well as real gold. An old 
fisherman discovered it, but a foreign mission- 
ary saw it and claimed it. An inept Chinese 
official declared the foreigner the rightful 
owncr; the angry old man broke the bowi. 


concerns the 
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From the broken pieces rose a little boy who 
dispatched both the forcigner and the magi- 
rate with a merc fishing rod. (17) 


Al four legends used above 
pubiisned in the People’s Republic of China, 
and may be prone to criticism by cavillers. 
Bur the first one was published in a periodical 
that insisted on ail contributions being 
completely true to the originals. The second 
and fourth were admitted by their recorders 
to have been touched up. but the printed 
versions cvidently did not scray far from the 
original versions. which were also described 
for the benefit of readers. That such legends 
had not been printed in the decade befoie 
1973 can not be used as cvidcnce that 
they did not exist in modern China. It isa 
well known fact that many of China’s most 
valuable cultural relics had been looted 
or bought at ridiculously cheap pricus and 
shipped abroad by foreign troops and 
adventurers before 1949 This kind of 
indignation, which many other third worid 
nations also share, would naturally find 
expression in legends. These four legends, 
one may add, were recorded variously in 
West, South and East China. Stories of this 
kind couid have circulated extensively in 


China. 


were 


Certainly not all accidentals who went 
to China were plunderers and adventurers. 
Many of them must have wished China welt 
and harbored honest intentions. So far as 
their general effect on the populace was 
concerned, however, the bad foreigners 
often displaced the good. Besides, the well- 
meaning ones also provoke antagonism when 
they acted without regard to local beliefs 
and customs. Two legends may be uged as 
examples. In the first. a big. heavy ‘bell was 
said to have hung over a lake for years on 
thin ‘silk threads. A foreigner saw it and 
replaced the silk threads with steel cables. 
The narrator admitted that the bell was 
still hanging there, but called the forcigner 
an “old devil", which clearly shows his 


especially the United States- 


displeasure. (18) In the second legend, ceighr 
barges which supported the central portion 
of a long and important bridge ¢ were ticd 
together only with a ropc. ‘made of rattan 
which was allegedly given to the local people 
by Heaven and thus endowed with magical 
qualities. A European saw jit, stole it, and 
substituted for it a stecl chain. which did 
not work so well. “This is a strange story”, 
the narrator comments. and his tone 
evidently also implies disapproval. (19) In the 
two above accounts, the foreigner probably 
m-ant only to rcplace time-word. sweiningly 
primitiv. cords with whit scemed to him 
modern and more durable ones. But he did 
so without understanding the traditional 
respect of the local people towards thes 
cords. The common people could not swe 
any difference between their benevolent 
action and those of truly unscrupulous 
Western adventurers, and thus readily 
denounced them as “‘thievus". 


To sum up the Westerners who went to 
China in the latc nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries aroused amcng Chinese 
folks very different responses from those 
occasioned by the Au in the T'ang dynasty. 
Thrusting themselves upon their hosts by 
force, not though the slow, gradual process of 
peaceful migration and integration, thc 
Europeans appeared to the common people of 
Chaina as violent intruders. To make the 
matter worse, unlike the Au who willingly 
absorbed Chinese culture, the Europcans 
during those years despised tr. ditional Cliinese 
lore and regarded themselves as carriers of a 
far superior body of ‘knowledge. fF ven when 
some of them tried to do good to the Chinese, 
their action could inadvertently injure native 
pride and create suspicion. 


The T'ang dynasty and -the late Ching 
and the warlord periods all belong now with 
past. When the Japanese made themsclves 
the prime target of hate and fear afear Worid 
War I. Chinese fellings towards the West — 
turned much 
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more friendly or sometimes even affectionate. 
Since the cstablishment of the people’s 
Republic, Chinese attitudes towards the rest 
of the world have undergone several radical 
changes, None of those latter developments, 
however, is within the scope of this paper. 

My sole purpose has been to show that folk 


narratives can sometimes supplement history 
by throwing light on the thoughts and moods 
of a usually 


neglected, but actually most 


essential, segment of the population. J hope 
that the legends cited heretofore have scrved 


however imperfectly, this purpose. 


« T'ai-pling Kuang chi, ed. by Li Fang et al. (reprint, Taipei, 1962) 33: 550 
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Mountains and Water in the Japanese Folk Tale 


For an introduction. I would 1ike to say 
that I have been carrying on research. trans- 
lation, and reporting on tke Japanese folk tale 
for more than 25 years. My interest in them 
is rooted in my experience of hearing tales 
from my Japanese nurse when I was a child 
in Japan. 1 no longer recall exactly what she 
told me, but 1 remember my satisfaction in 
hearing tales over and over. As a student of 
English and American literature, I found the 
writing of Mary Hunter Austin (1868 - 1934) 
of special interest because of her use of 
American Indian folk tales and legends in 
our Southwest as themes. They stirred 
memories of Japanesc tales; which 1 was sure 
were more numerous and more interesting, I 
resolved that if the opportunity came for me 
to hunt them out, I would take it. 


That opportunity came through my 
assignment to a Civil Affairs Team in Niigata 
perfecture of Japan during the Occupation 
days after World War- II I heard local 
legends and tales while on field trips which 
convinced me that they were still being 
transmitted orally. I accepted an invitation 
from Tsuda College in Tokyo to join its 
faculty after my duties in Niigata were over. 
I thought it would give me chance 7to search 
for Japanese folk tales. I did not know that 
the movement to collect and publish folk 
tales ‘by Japanese had been going on for 
many years. I “had the opportunity to meet 
the late Yanagita Kunio (1875-1962), the 
central -figure in that movement. He 
graciously permitted me to translate his 
well-known selection ‘of 108 tales and he 
invited me to read “in his extensive library. 
In that way 1 was ‘introduced to the work 
of the, Japanese in the field, many of whom 
I met later, 


Fanny Hagin Mayer 


I was to make clear that I am not a 
comparativist nor an indexer in my approach . 
to folk tales although 1 am familiar witth- 
the efforts of such scholars. My interest 
in the tales is in their cultural contents, 
the traditional values of the Japanese, A tate 
broken up into motifs and scattered through 
a complicated framework ot -indexing loses 
its life. It is no longer a piece ‘of literature. 


There are many ways in which Japanese 
tales can by studied. Thc present paper will 
show how they are woven into a setting’ of 
mountains or water. In th: standard 
reference for legends in Japan, (2) two of the 
six main divisions are mountains and water,. 
19 subtopics for mountains and 12 for water. 
1 have never made an analysis of those two 
themes in folk tales, but thcre are many 
of them. A favorite opening fcrmula for 
the tales is : 

Once upon a time there was an old man 
and on old woman. The old man went to the 
mountains cyery day to cut wood and the 
old lady went to the stream to do her 
washing. 

Mountains furnish firewood and charcoat. 
Their piants and flowers furnish seasonal 
decoration for altars even in far away cities. 
They furnish a variety of foods-carly spring 
plants or their shoots, fruits and berries 
in the summer. and nuts and ° mushrooms 
in the autumn- All of these items appear 
in folk tales. 


One can find clusters of houses in tbe 
mountains, hardly big enough to call 1 
village, in Japan. People ‘living there havc 
little gar den patches and are usuaily wood 
cutters. In the winter men hunt and women 
do weaving. Life is lonely for such people 
and it is often difficult to arrange a marriage 
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A bird or animal disguised as a woman 
will come in a folk tale to a man who has 
befriended it and live with him as his wife. 
Perhaps the loneliest man is the charcoal- 
makcr. He builds a temporary hut in thc 
mountains ‘beside the oven he has made 
for baking charcoal. He must gather his 
firewood, cut it, keep the fire going whilc it 
bakes, and then sort it and pack ic to 
carry to homes below. There he will trade 
it for his meager necessities. 


A tale is about a beautifully dressed girl 
who went to a charcoal-maker and told him 
she had come to be his bride bccause of a 
revelation from Kannon. He protested that 
he had no rice and that he was too poor to 
take a bride, but she insisted. When she 
gaye him a piece of gold to take to the village 
to buy rice, he said there was plenty of that 
stuff around his hut. She went to see and 
found gold scattered. all around. He did not 
know its value. They gathered it together 
and prospered. 


Besides people who live in the mountains, 
pedlars and travelers must go through them. 
A pedlar in a tale met up with a she-demon 
who demanded his load of salted mackerel. 
She ate all his fish, she ate his ox on which 
they were loaded, and then she demanded the 
ox“leader, himself His escape and final 
revenge are a favorite thriller among tales. 
Mizusawa Ken'ichi, the foremost collector 
of folk tales in Japan at present, writes that 
here and there at mountain passes a flat rock 
called woishi or fish rock can be found on 
which pedlars made offerings to the 
Mountains Deity to ask for protection from 
demons. (3) 


A traveler through the mountains fears 
being overtaken by night.-He will seek shelter 
where be sees a firelight flick<ring. Jt may 
prove to bein a demon's hut where more 
danger awaits him, but it may be from a splen- 
did mansion where a young woman lives alone. 
In onc tale, a farme:. whose harvest was in, 
set out to look for work in Edo. He asked 


for shelter at the mansion and thcn stayed 
on as a helper. His duties were light and he 
had whatever he wanted to eat, tut there 
was a forkidden room which he could not 
look into, He worked faithfully and when 
he said he would go home, he was given a 
strange coin. The village hcad paid him a 
grvat sum of moncy for it becaust it was a 
nightingalc farthing. The young man could 
live in easc after that. A neighbor heaid 
about it and sought for the mansion. He 
broke the taboo and looked into the forbidden 
room and the mansion disappcared. The lady 
was really a nightingale who served the 
Mountain Deity. there is a folk faith that 
there is a splendid mansion far back in the 
hills where one can be feasted. It is called 
Nightingale Paradise.. Uguisu jodo. (4) 


A traveler may seek shelter at night in 
a.little wayside shrine- He will overhear 
deities talking about the destiny of a new- 
born child in the village below. Destinies 
are read at parturition by deities who gather 
there. The Mountain Deity could not attend 
because of her guest, but the rest reported 
on their way back in one tale. The destiny 
could be the length of lite for the child and 
the manner of its death, it could be his 
fortune, great or meager, or it could be its 
future mate. The traveler who overhears 
the destiny has little chance to change it. 


Besides those who work in the mountains 
and travelers, there are young people who 
go into them to gahter flowers or food. 
There is a story of two girls who were sent 
to the mountains to gather chestnuts. They 
were told not to come back till their sacks 
were full. The mother gave her stepdaughter 
a torn sack and her own child a good one. 


The stepchild stayed behind because she 
could not fill her sack. Her dead mother 


came to her in the form of a little white 
bird and gave her a good sack, a beautiful 
dress, and a hollyhock flute- The ending is 
something like ‘‘Cinderella" and the tale is 
often ref-rred to by that name. The stepchild 
was left at home to work while® her step- 
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mother and child wentoff to the village 
festival. Friends of the stepchild came to 
help her with her tasks, and they went 
together to the festival: the stapchild in her 
beautiful dress. She went home early and 
changed back to her old clothes. On the next 
day the feudel lord sent and askud for her 
to be his bride. Aside from the story, it is 
interesting here to note that the dead mother 
was in the mountains. There is a belief that 
the dead retire to the mountains. They do 
not go far away, but are ncar their loved 
oncs- They return to their families at Bon 
inthe summer. and Yanagita said that 
there is evidence that they are also welcomed 
at New Year. (5) 


These are but a few of the themes with 
mountains as the setting, but we can see 
that besides people, there are deities, demons; 
and the dead in them. 


Needless to say, water is a basic necessity 
to the farmer. One can see rice paddies 
terraced high on alluvial cones below 
mountains. Farmers depend upon the springs 
and ponds above for water. A farmer in one 
story was distressed because water for his 
paddies had given out. As he looked them 
over, he muttered to himself that he would 
give one of his daughters even to a monkey 
if it would help him water his paddies. 
A monkey came out a thicket near him and 
asked if he would really give him one of his 
daughters it he watered the paddies- The 
farmer agreed reluctantly. The monkey 
climbed far above and sent plenty of water 
down. The next day he arrived at the farmer's 
house to claim his bride- 


The connection between the monkey and 
water in Japanese folk faitn has interested 
a number of scholars. C. Ouwehand has 
pointed to the tabu-word for mcnkcy in 
mountainous regions is Ebisu, the patron 
deity among fishermen, and the tabu-word 
for Ebisu among fishermcon is moncky. (6) 
This is one evidence of their relationship. 


The Water Spirit, a great, snake, appears 
in the tale, “The snake wife”. She came 
as a woman to a man who was grieving over 
the death of his wife. They married and 
when thc time came for her baby to be born, 
she retired to the parturition room. She 
asked her husband not to lock in. Overcome 
with anxicty, he looked through a crack in 
the door. He was astonished to see a great 
snake coiled around a baby and licking it. 


After seven days, the woman came out 
with her baby in her arms. She was 
weeping and said she could not longer 


stay because her real form had been seen. 
She took out one of her eyeballs and told 
her husband to care for the baby by letting 
him suck jit. Then she returned to the 
pond far back in the hills. She reminds 
us of Toyotamahime, the crocodile wife. 
in the Kojiki. (7) 

A folk faith regarding the Water Spirit 
is the Suwa Sect of Shinto. From times 
long ago, fortune for the coming spring has 
been read from the pattern of cracking ice 
across Lake Suwa, which is said to be caused 
by the stirring of the great snake, the Water 
Spirit, in the lake. 

I have mentioned the paradise far back in 
the hills. Therc‘is also a paradise deep in the sea 
called Ryugu or Sea Palace. This is very old 
them in Japanes tales, one that is ‘recorded in 
the Fuduki of Tango (now a part of Kyoto). 8). 
In the carly tale. the fisherman Urashi- 
mataro, who had befriended a tortoise, was 
invited to that Sea Palace. He was feasted 
and cntertained there. and given -a treasure 
box when he left- Although this tale no longer 
exists in the oral tradition, there are maney 
tales where a character ts invited to ‘the Sea 
Palace and returns with a treasure. or the 
treasure may be given him by a messenger from 
the Sea Palace as a gift of thanks. There are 
many approaches to the Sea Palace, one 
being a decp pool in a stream. 

In a folk tale, a wood cutter tossed his 
bundles of wood to the Ryugu diety from a 
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bridge across a stream. A beautiful girl 
came up out of the pool below with a strange 
little boy called Runny-nose Boy in her arms. 
She said he was a gift of thanks from z:the Sea 
Palace. All the old man needed to do was ‘to 
ask the child for whatever he wished, and he 
would bring it out. The old man was to care 
for the boy by serving him raw shrimp relish 
thrce times a day. 
blow his nose for cach request of the old man 
and it would be realized. The old man's life 
soon changed after that to one of a rich 
man with a fine house, plenty of rice, and 
goud clothes But he found that the duty of 
going to town each day for fresh Shrimp was 
a burden. He called littte Runny-nose Boy 
to him onc day and said that he had 
everything he wanted and the boy could 
return to the Sea Palacc. The child went 
out in to the yard without a word, but he 
could be heard snuffling. Gradually the fine 
house, the storehouszs, and all the fine things 
disappeared. The old man hurried out to call 
the chil | back, but he was nowhere to be 
seen. 


The child would séem to ` 


Ponds and springs: also. furnish settings 
for tales. A spring of wine found becuse of 
dream brought prosperity to a poor couple. 
Japanese are very sensitive to the taste of 
water, and it is said that the quality of their 
wine depends upon their water supply. In a 
tale, an old woman who had been gathering 
firewood with her husband wandered away 
from him. She stopped to drink from a spring. 
When she came back to him, she looked like 
a scventecn year old girl. Her husband could 
hardly believe what had happened. He went 
to look for the spring of water that restored 
vouth. He did not come back. Finally, the 
old woman and her neightors went to look 
for him. They found that le had turned into 
a baby crawling around the spring. His wife 
identified him by his clothes. He had drunk 
too much of the water that restored youth, 
and she had to carry him home on her back. 

I have offered only a few samples of tales 
woven into the setting of mountains and 
water, but 1 hope that you can see in them 
not only the tale. but its roots in the folk 
faith and wisdom of Japan, 


FOOTNOTES 
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National Commission for UNESCO, 1971, 59 
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8. Fudoki early 8th century. The Tango fudoki is lost, 


tur but it is referred to in 
several of those remaining. 
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Gampolaya and Raehigamaya : 
An Exercise in Symmetry 


Heda Jason 


The Ceylonese story of Gamfpolaya's aud Rachigamaya's exploits Parker 19:0—14, 
1 :90—93; Aarne and Thompson 1961, No. 1525 N; Thumpson and Roberts 19¢0, 
No. i525 M) attracted me as a work of art featuring an cxccptionally neat and rcgular 
patterning. The tale is built accord ng to a symmetrical pattern and progresses from equiii- 
brium through disequilibrium to a new equilibrium. 


The analysis is done in the framework of the so called structural viewpoint, which 
looks after inner regularities. meaningtulness and aesthetic valucs in the work of literature, 
written or oral. It should bring out the narrative and semantic patteriis and is done hear 
according to tlie concepts and rules set down in Jason 19;7a and :©77b (see summary of the 
concepts and their symbols in the Appendix). 


Let us introduce the story to the reader (for reasuns of space, the text of the tale is 
given immediately in its analyzed form; for the symbols see Appendix) : 


TABLE 1: The tale test, analyzed 
~ Move model | Text of the tale I Episodes 
| Mouves X1 Moves Xs { 


(15) inf con 2 In a certain country there are a Gampolaya nd a Equilibrium I 
Raehigamayva, it 1s said. 


liA The person called Gampo- Episode I 
layashaving put worthless 
fruits in two bags.. and said 
they were areka-nuts. tied 
them as a Dpingo load- 
[Raehigamaya)} 


(C1) space con Having been in his own 
country, he is going away 
to another country. 


],A The person called 
Raehigamaya tied up a 
pingo-load of perp -r , vine! 
leaves. The person called 
Raehigamaya, having said 
that pingo-load of pepper 
leaves was a p ngo-load 
of betel-leaves, 1 Gampolayal 
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treet ante semtt acsene arr yr ae athe epee ame agpantin wate ae edamame terete a earner ape petra s PEAT SNA 
Move model Text of the tabi : Episodes 
Mov. < X1 Movex X 
(2,5) space con is also going away to 


another Country. 


(32) space con At the time when he was 
going there was a traveller's 
shed; in that tiaveller’s shed 
he lodged. 


31} space con That person called 
Gampclaya taking that 
pingo-load of worthless 
fruits, came there. 


11.2 B/21,5 A Well then, those two persons came jn contact [there} 
11,C] {Gampolaya deceives 
Raehigamaya)} 
[15C] .Raehigamaya deceives 
Gampolaya] 
21B1 The areka-nut trader 


|Gampolaya i asked :- 
What, friend. is your 
pingo-load ? 
{Raehigamaya)] 


2iC/ iA The betel [-leaf] trader 


(41) inf ae says ; 
con 1 -Betel-leaves]. 
{Gamrolaya] 
22Bs (52) inf {Raehigamaya : ]—In our 
con 1 country areka-nuts are 
scarce to an inordinate 
extent.—[|Gampolaya | 
2:C/3, A [Gampolaya :] — Ane ! 
(42) inf Friend {1 have breught 
con 1) areka-nuts]. 
21Bs In that very way. for our 
((51) inf country there is difficulty 
con 1) over betel-leaves,— 
Gampola ya said. 
(Raehigamaya) 
31.5B Having said :—If so, let nus (ex change our two pingo-loads,— 
31Ci1 the person possessing areka- 


nuts (Gampolaya) took the 
pingo-load of berel-leaves ; 
(Raehigamaya;) 
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3:C1 the. person who has the 
pingo-load of betcl-leaves 
tRachigamaya) took the 
pningo-load of arcka-nuts. 


(Gampoiaya) 
i 


(61) inf con 1 Gamnpolaya [afterwards i says : 
— I indeed met with a 
trading at a profit! -— When he 
asked : — What was it ? — I 
{Gampolaya] obtaince:] a pingo- 
load of betel- leaves. — 


(71) inf con 2 Who asked it ? A man going 
un the road. 


3 C, He !Gampolaya! took the 
pingo-load of betel-lcaves 


(81) space con to his country... Having gone 
there ' 


(97 inf con 1 and having unticd it. when he 
lvoked, it was a pingo-load of 
' [worthless] pepper leaves. 
LRaehigamayal} 


2. Cs ! Rachigamayait. taking the 
pingo-ioad arc ka-nuts, 


(85) space con went to his vi lage. Having 
gone (there) 


(9g) inf con 1 In and unfastened it, when 
lie looked, they were 
(Worthless) fruits. 
Well then Opzning 
phrase 


(101,2) spcce con  tlhiose two persons came together at the traveller's shed  Equihbrium II 


11 5) time con un another day. 
tl21.s) inf con 1 They spoke .—1 hat day our trading did not go on properly. 


Now then. Opening phrase 
(Both partners are equally hungry) Equilibrium III 
412A, friend, we two being thieves at this city (after J Episode II 


cooking rice and having eaten (together), at night let us go 
for roblery.— 
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41.¢B Well then. except that those two say :—let us cook,— 
not cven one of them brings the materials. 


(131 sh inf ccn ] _ What is (the reason why) they do not bring them ? 
There were persons who on former occasions had gone 
to the shop and brought things (and had been cheated 
by another person's not bringing any).they said 
(to themselves). 

(141 .) time con In that manner it become 
night. 

4:Ci1 One person (B', having said 
he is going to bathe 


(151) space con (went away, 


41C, and) having eaten cooked 
rice at the shop. 


(161) space con came back 

4:C1 The other (A) (thought), 
— while he was gone to 
bathe, that one (B), going 
to the shop, (1) will eat rice. 


so this one (A), having gone 


(15s) space con 
to another place, 


4,Cs ate cooked rice (there . 


Don 
(Both Partners arc satiated) Equiibrium IV 
DD oe DOO OOO DODO DO OO DD DD DD ODO ODO 


(181 $) time con A second time 


(Both partners are equally poor) Equilibrium V 


(191.5 space con They came to the traveller's shed. Episode IIIa 
(515A) (The king of the country has a. treasure.) 


((201,5) space con) (The two thieves move from the traveller’s shed to the 
king's palace.) 


51,93 They broke (into the palace of tlie king of that city. 
Taking the box containing the gold things, 


(211,29) space con and having (off with it 


(51 eC) Through his negiigence, the king granted the treasure Equilibrium VI 
to A and B) 

(221.4) Space con having ari ived at a rice tield, Ebisoude IIIb 

[6A] [X :=—Watch your 


property! Man] 
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(221.3) space con 
(232) inf con 2 


€:C/7,A1 


(245) space con 
72A2 


125,) time con 
(26s) inf con 1 


75B, 


(27s) inf con 1 


72Bo 


(285) time con 


[(295) space con] 
75;B/8i A 


7,C/8B 
(1301) inf con 1) 


Having spoken. 
he [A] 
the first thief [BJ. 


(311) inf con 1 


{ ୨୫ ] 


at the bottom of a tree. 


when 


looked, it was 


[A and B! they went to 
s'eep 


Through dishonesty to once 
of them ‘to B! 


the other [A! taking the 

box ot things, bounded 

off {B} 
Having sprung off and gone 
he {A} crept into a mound 
of straw and remained 

there. 


‘That one [BJ having arisen 
when he {B]} looked. there 
was neither the man {A} 
nor the box of things. 


‘Thereafter he [B] seeks and 
looks about 


When he !Bi was secking 
and looking [he noticed 
that there was a threeshing- 
floor near [the place} where 
they were sleeping. 


Having taken (BJ a !wood- 
cn] cattle-bell 


tn the following day, in the 
evening. 

[B went to the field] 

he $B] shook and shook the 
cattle-bell, and began to gore 
the corn stacks and mounds 
of straw that were at the 
threshing-floor. 


Then the man who had get 
hid there (Al, baving said (to 
himself] : —Perhaps. it is a 
bull, —spoke [to it. to drive it 
away). 
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[8 C] 
(32) inf con 1 


.[B took the common box—A} 


(331.2) inf con 2 During all the time each one 
is thinking of quietly taking 
the box of goods, and 
bounding off {with it]. 


Well then, 


these two persons having 
come back and having 
walked to the sands of the 
ea. 


(341.2) space con 


(351.9) time con it became night. 


9A 
[imal [X:— Watch your property ' 
Man) 
10;B [then] the person who stole 
it at first (AY went to ‘sleep. 
0MC) (B nunishes A by stealing 
the bo¥.) 
9,B/ 
(11:A) 


(B-temptes A by stealing the 
box) 


[(36s) space con] 
9:B 


(37s) space con 
(9,C) 


(12:A) 0 


125B 


[When] they two are talking 
{about it..he. [AJ said] =, I 
[A] didn’t bring this box 
of things through dishonesty’ 
to you, but to look at your 
Ccleverness.— N 


I Equilibri- 
um VII 
ft 


$: / 
Opening 
phrase 
Episode Nn 
' Ile 


Placing that box of things in 
the midst of the two, when 
they were lying down. 


fn 1 
Then the other man (B) taking 
the box, 
nl 


(B moves from shore to sea) 
hid it at a recognizable place 
in the sea. Having hidden it, 


and come back, 
(A allowed B to appropriate 


the box.) 
(X :=—Watch your property ‘| 
Man] 


1 ts 


. and very quietly (B) returned 


neap the other one (A), he 
went to sleep, 
$ 
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(381) inf con 1 


11iB 
((391) inf con 1) 


(401) inf con 1 


(411) space con 


(421) inf con 1 


11:C 


13, A 


(43,5) space con 


13,A 


Then the othzr one (An, 
having arisen very quietly. 
when he looks for the box of 
things, the box of things is 
not there. 


When he (A) sought and 


leoked about for it. he did 
not meet with it. 


When he tasted /with the 
tip of his tongue), and 
looked at the body (skin) of 
that person who is sleeping 
(B), until the time when he 
comes (upward! near the 
hip there is salt taste. Now 
then, that one [A J thought : 
—He [B] will have hidden 
it in the sea water, waist 
deep in the sea.— 


Having gone on acconut 

of the thought. 

When he [A] looked in 
ihe water to the extent of 
a ruund [of the top] of the 
[waist] cloth, a tree was 
near. 

[Bj having placed it near 
the tree, he [Aj met with 
it [there]. 


(A punishes B by stealing the 
box.) 


As soon as he [A] met 
with it taking the box Episode IIIf d 
of things 


and having come to his 
village, 

he [A] says to his wife 
and children :—Having 
sought me, should a man 
come here, say : ‘He died 
yesternight. There is 
delay in going to bury him, 
until the time when his 
relatives assemble.” 
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(44>) inf con 1 Well then, they are 
lamenting falsly. 

[(45,) space con; [B moves to A's village.) 

13,B Well, that one [BJ] says :— 


We two, indeed. walked 
about and commited robbery 
at [each] city in turn. Now 
then, don’t ynu be gricved 
that he died; Iam more 
troubled in my mind than 
you. The agreement of us 
two indeed is that should 
1 die first, he having com>. 
and put thorns on the neck 
there is a promise to go 
dragging me until the time 
when he gose to the edge of 
the grave. Should he die 
first the promise is [that I 
should act] in that very 
manner. Well then having 
brought a thorn, and put it 
round the neck of the person 
who was dead. when he 
prepared to drag him, 
13:C the person who was 
dead [Al]. laughed. 
Having laughed, he says: 


(472) inf con 1 —Friend, 1 did not bring 
the box of things on 
account of stealing it 
fbut] to look if you are a 
clever person. — 


Well then, Opening phrase 


these two correctly divided in two the articles in the Equilibrium VIII 
box of things. The two persons [afterward] dwelt in 
happines 


;(475) space con) [Fach one in his house ? i. €. B moves to his village. J] 


1. Narrative syntax 
1 1 Structure of the plot 


The plot pattern of our story is analyzed in Tables 1 and 2 into episodes. sub-episodes 
(strings), moves; narrative functions and narrative connectives (see Appendix and Jason 
1977 b and Nikiforov i927). 
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TABLE 2 : Synopsis of the plot structure 


Moves Xi: Moves X, | 


EQUILIBRIUM I 


{Both partners are equally poor) 
(1) con inf 2 


EPISODE I 


1li1A G prepares to cheat R 
(21) space connective 
l, A R prepares to cheat G 
(25) space connective 
(3,) space connective 
(31) space connective 
11 B R contacts G 1s B G contacts R 
aA R contacts G 2A G contacts R 
[1:C] [(G deceives | R] [1:C] [R deceives G] 
27Bx G asks about R's 
merchandise R [22B: missing] 
2:C R offers his false 
leaves to G 
3A R offers his false 
leaves to G 


(41) information connective 1) 
25B3 R informs about need 
in nuts G 
(5s) information connective 1) 
2:C G offers his false nuts to R 
3.,A G offers his false nuts to R 


(42) information connective 1) 
21Bs G informs about need in 


leaves R 
((51) information connective 1) 
NB G proposes an 3,B R proposes an 
exchange of exchange of 
goods to R goods to G 
31C1 R gives false 
leaves to G 


3,Ci1 G gives false 


nuts to R 
(61) informatinn connective 1 


(71) information connective 2 
31C. G takes false 


leaves from R 
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(&) space connective 
(9,) information connective 1 
3,C; R takes false 
nuts from G 
(8g) space connective 
(9p) information connective 1 
OO 
Opcnine phrase 


EQUILIBRIUM II 
[Both partners are equally poor] 
(10) space connective 


(11) time connective 
(12) information connective 


Opening phrase 


EQUILIBRIUM Il! 
{ Both partners are equally poor and hungry) 


EPISODE II 


4A B proposes to 
Cook jointly 
44B A does not furnish 
bis part of the meal 
(1313 information connective 1 
(141) time connective 
41C B eats by himseit and 
leaves A bungry 
(151) space cunnective 
(161) space connective 


4A A proposes to 
cook jointly 
JB B does not furnish 
his part of the mea! 
(12, intormation connective 1 
(14g) time connective 


(122) information connective 1 

{152) space connective 

45C A east by humself and 
leaves B hungry 


EQUILIBRIUM 1V 


{Both partncrs are equa. y sutiateds yct poor] 


(le: time connective 


{le 2) time connective 


EQUILIBRIUM Vv 


LBcth partners arc equa. y pucr} 


rrr retraite eee eer ate erates 
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i EPISODE Illa 
(191) space connective 


[51A] [King has a treasure Al 
(2th ) space Connective 
51B A steals king’s box 


King 


(211) space connective 


{19,) space connective 

i5,A! {King has a treasure B 

(212) space connective 

52B B steals king's 
bux 


(215) space connective 


King 


EQUILIBRIUM VI 
{Both partners are equally rich] 


[5:C] 


[A owns treasure of King] 


EPISODE IIIb 
(221) space connective 


tA B frightens A 


8B A falls for the trick B 
(‘30 ) information connective 1 
(311) intorrmation connective 1 
[8:C B restore} the box 
to common 
ownership A 


[52C 


owns treasure of King] 


(225) space ccnnective 


[6A] {X : Watch your 
property | Man] 
¢ 2B B falls asleep A 


(232! information connective 2 


62C 


A steals common 


property B 
7,A1 A steals common 
prop-rty B 


(242) space connective 
7.;Ag A hides with 
common property B 
(255) time connective 
(26s) information connective 1 


7,8 B sceks after A 
(27) information connective 1 
LA B frightens A 


(2Kg) time connective 
[(29s) space connective] 
7,C A betrays himself B 


(32,) information connective 1 


reper epg eee 


reo arpa eeteetmeeeeeire 


EQUILIBRIUM VII 
{Both partners own the box equaily and are wqually rascats) 
(33) information connective 2 


Vpening phrase 


EPISODE IIIc 
(341) space connective 
(351) time connective 


(342) space connective 
(35,) time connective 
05 A A places the box in 
B's reach B 
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[(1nA} [X : Watch your 
property Man) 
I10:P A falls asleep B 
[(362) space connective] 
iC} B steals the box Al 
HY IB steals the box A] 9:B B steals the box A 


37, space connective 


{9,୯1 [A alowed B to steal the 
box B] 


il2,A] [X: Watch your property 


Man] 
12,B B falls asleep A 
(¦25C) (A steals the box B) 
(381) information connective 1 
(111B) (A makes efforts to 
steal the box B) 
(391) information connective 1 
(401) information connective 1 
(411) space connective 
(421) information connective 1 
11;C B placed the box so 
that A succeeds in 
finding it A 
OO OOOO OOOO 
EPISODE III d 
(432) space connective 
13,A A plans a ruse on B 
(442) infor mation connective 1 
[ (452) space connective | 
13,B B does not fai! for 
the trick A 
13 C A shares the box with B 


(465) intormation connective 1 


Opening phrase 


EQUILIBRIUM VIII 


(Both partners arv equally rich; 


i(4d72) space connective] 


Sac ACE CRA Gs 0 a 
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Figure 1; The ‘stage of the tale 
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The whole tale clearly falls appart into 
three episodes, which form closed narrative 
units. On another occasion such a unit can 
be told by itself before an audience as an 
independent tale. Or, a whole tale can be toll 
composed of these and other, different episo- 
des, all telling about two rascals trying to 
€heat each other. The looseness of the conne- 
ction between the episodes is underlined by 
the anonymity of the characters : already in 
the second episode they lose their names, 
which they had in the first episode (Gampolaya 
and Raehigamaya) and turn into ‘‘this one” 
and “that one” (and we had a bad time 
keeping them appart and assigning to them 
the lebels A’ and “B" ‘'), They are really 
“‘every-rogue.™ 


The first two episodes are formed each of 
a single string of moves. The third episode 
contains four strings of moves which break up 
tbe episode into four sub-episodes : IIIa, IIIb. 
III c, 111 d. The episode and the string are 
both closed*in themselves and no move of 
them flows ovér into the next episode or 
string. 


Inside the strings. moves can be combined 
in various ways. In episodes I and II we find 
the string consisting of two parallel columns 
of moves. In episode I there are three pairs 
of parallel moves : moves! 1 and 2'* 1 and 2” 
1 and 2° and in episode 11 one such pair : 
moves 4 1 and 2. 


In principle, the two columns of moves in 
episodes I and 11 could be told one after the 
other and thus the order would be : 11, 21. 
31. los 2s. 2, and 41. 42. But then, the 
story would lose much of its interest and 
beauty. 


Episode 111 does not consist of parallel pairs 
of moves. Its moves follow each other on the 
axis of narrative time. In Tables 1 and 2 the 
moves are so arranged that in the left column 
4* A“ always plays in the role of “‘hero” and 
in the right column “‘B" always fills this role. 


31sB; 41,2A1; 41.5B. Vertically, 


Though that arrangement causes an illusion 
of parallelism, it should not be considered 
as such. 


The moves are connected to each other 
by common narrative functions in two direc- 
tions. Horizontally, the two moves of a pair 
may have a common text-segment (function- 
filler’, for instance. in functions 11, B/21,2A; 
along the 
narrative time axis, consecutive moves may 
have common text-segments, such as in func- 
tions ]b/2A, 1C/3A. 


On the horizontal dimension, the two 
move columns are also connected by connec- 
tives. which designate a common text-segment, 
for instance (131.5). (201.2), (211,92). 


Another way of connecting moves is embe- 
dding. In episode III] b functions 9, C and 
move 12 , are embedded in move 111. The 
embedded part belongs to the right column, 
while the embedding move (111) belongs to 
tbe left column. The same holds for the 
short embedded part of move iO 1, functions 
A and B. which lie ‘between functions 9% A 
and B. The correspondence of our division 
into columns to the embedding pattern 
gives a sounder basis to the plot pattern 
designed here. 

The structure of the plot in our tale is 
low in depth (in Yngve’s sense-Yngve 1960). 
There are only twolayers of functions 
related by embedding processes. In episode 
1, the upper layer is formed by move li,’ 
and the lower by the embedded moves 31.5. 
In tke rest of the episodes the embedding 
distributes the moves into the two columns, 
and thus no stratification is present. The 
distribution of moves into columns is as 
follows: moves 8and 10 of column ! are 
embedded in moves 7 and 9 itn column 2, 
respectivey; move 12 of column 2 is embedded 
in move 11 of column 1; tiius the embedding 
is distributed between ‘thé two columns 
randomly. 
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The connectives are scattered all over, 
between episodes, strings, moves and functions 
and even bisect functions, such as connectives 
(61) (71) which bisect function 31 C into 
HC: and 31C (see Jason 1977 a: 71.1977 b: 
104-105). 


The full episode and most 
flanked on both sides by 
sub-episode III c does not end witha 
Connective The connectives in the 
“equilibrium-section'' also serve as flanking 
particles for strings and episodes. Yet’ not 
every connective forms a border-line The 
relations between episodes and connectives 
in ethnopoetry have to be further examined 
in order to arrive at a better understanding 
of the episode's qualities and the connectives’ 
function in the plot structure. 


strings are 
connectives; only 


In being flanked by connectives, which 
are transitions in time and space, the 
episodes are defined as units in a set temporal 
and spatial framework. A transition in time 
and space indicated the border of an episode. 
Information connectives do not seem to form 
by themselves a border element. Episode I 
starts and ends by a spatial indication (1) 
and (8); episode 11 starts with a transition in 
space (10). and time (11) and ends witha 
temporal transition (18) Episode 11I a starts 
with both a tempoural and a spatial transition 
(;8, 19), and enus with a transition in space 
(21. Episode Ill b starts witha spatial 
transition (:2), and ends with an informative 
connective (32) in connection with a transition 
in time and space (34) and (35). This same 
transition opens episode IlI cc, opens with a 
spatial transition (43). Lpisode I11I d and 
with it the whole story, ends with an infor- 
mation coi.nective (46), and an assumed 
transition in space ([((47)]) (see Fig.1.Thus, 
we sce that the same can close 
the forcgoing ©cpisode and open the next onc. 


connective 


In addition to the connectives, which 
seem to serve commonly as bordcrs of episodes, 
in our tale the equilibrium segment. expec 


or deleted, serves this purpose too on the 
level of the plot structure. The equilibrium 
segment can be rather elaborate. It may 
contain connectives (equilibrium (1); equili- 
brium II: (10), (11), (12)! equilibrium VII: 
(33); equilibrium VIII: (47),.) or functions 
(equilibrium V1;5 1 C), and can be flanked by 
opening phrases (equilibrium Il, IIL. VII, 
VIII), equilibrium IV and equilibrium V are 
divided by a connective (18). 


12. Narrative roles 


The surface-layer model of the swindlea 
novella (Jason 1971b) features two main tale 
roles. each of which may have an encourages 
the “rascal” and the ‘‘dupe’’. No stable corres- 
pondence between these two surface roles 
and the two basic deep-layer roles of ‘,hero’ 
and “donor” has yet bcen found (see the 
‘A B-C" model jn the Appendix’. Our 
characters exchange roles from one move to 
the next (in Tables I and 2 the moves are so 
arranged that in each column the same 
character fills the hero-role through out’. 


Episodes I and 1I are built surprisingly 
neatly and regularly. They also exbibit a 
regularity in their pattern of role-filling. la 
episode I there are three pairs of moves: the 
elements of which exhibit a symmetri= 
cally inverted distribution of characters in 
roles ©: 


function l1 A: G-R 
B: R-G 
C: G R 

etc 
function 3 A: R-G 
B: G-R 
C: R-G 

etc 


The same holds for episode II with one 
pair of moves moves 41 and 459). 


Episode II has no pairs of parallel moves. 
and no rugulanity in the distribution’ of its 
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characters in the narrative roles could be 


found. 


1. 3 Formulaic number 


“The formulaic number ¢'3” predominates 
in our story. There are 3 episodes; the first 
enisode i 1s composed of thrée pairs of moves; 
in the spatial aspect, there are 3 locations in 
épisode 11; in episode III there are 3 bases ‘of 
action and 3 locations toward which. the 
characters move : the action starts from the 
Travellers’ shed, the Rice field and the Sea 
shore, and leads to the ‘King’s palace, the 
Mound of straw and the Sea, respectively. 


Other numbers appearing are 4 (2+2), 
7 and 8 (2s : episode 111 is divided into 4 sub- 
episotes; there are 7 locations in this episode, 
and 8 moves; in the whole story there are 8 
states of equilibrium. 


2 Narrative semantics 
2. 1 Characters 


Only two characters play in our tale; “A” 
and “B’’. “A has in episode 111d an encourge- 
his family. According to the rule, the- entou- 
rage is of a lower status than the main 
character, here: wife and children vs. the 
male head of the family. 


The charaters are basically anonymous. 
‘Their names in episode 1, Gampolay and 
Raehigamaya, are nicknames (‘‘the one from 
so-and-so’ Parker 1910—14:90, note 1). In 
the other episodzs they are completely anony- 
mous, they are ‘‘every-man.” 

M. Luethi found that the characters in 
the fairy tale do not learn from experience 
from one episode to the next (Luethi 1974 : 
37—62). Similarly. in our tale, each character 
Ain turn uses exactly the same methhd to cheat 
his opponents yet, it does not occure to either 
of them to beware of his opponent's cleverness 
and examine the merchandise which he buys 
(episode 1), or to keep awake (episode 


nor stupid. 


of this 


II). Neither of them has 


expcrience- 


learned from 


The analysis of the tale's'plot structure 


‘helps éxplain this phenomenon: each charactér 


plays in his own move and brhaves according 
to the narrative role which he fills. He has 
no qualities of his own. i.e.. is’ neither clever 
He just performs the actions 
which his role has to perfirtm. In one of the 
moves he performs the role of the rascal. and 
thus of the cleverer one; in the parallel move 
he synchronically plays the role of the dupe. 
i ée. is stupid (see the description of a similar 
relation between the character and the tale 


‘role in Jason 1971a, chapter 2.2). 


2. 2. Spatial aspect 


The tale is set on an undefined ‘‘this 
worldly’ stage (see Jason 1977a, chapter 19): 
while no definite location, known to the 
narrating cammunity is given, the circum 
stances of the stage are obviously natural, i.e. 
world and well known to the 
community: a travellers’ shed, a shop selling 
cooked rice, a king's (rich man’s) palace 
(house), the villagers’ houses, the sea shore, 
the rice field. the mound of straw. It is the 
familiar ‘* everywhere”. 


The stage (see Fig. 1) is divided into a 
central space, in which most of the action 
takes place (except episode IIId), and into a 
periphery. from wich the characters enter 
the central Space and to which they retreat 
after the end cof the episode. In this 
periphery are located their homes the base 
from which they start their explpits- 


As the tale progresses from one episode to 
the next, the number of locations where the 
action takes places increases : one location in 
episode I, three in episode 1I and seven in 
episode I{I (six in the central space and one 
on the periphery). 
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2. 3 Temporal aspect 


The flow of time in the story is indicated 
inside the episodes in the form of time conne- 
ctives. The passing of day and night, a 
! before” and ‘‘after" are specifiel. Between 
the episodes no time flow is indicatzd. Time 
connective ‘‘on another day’ is an opening 
phrase and does not specify how much time 
passed between the “first day” with wich 
2pisode I ended and this “other day” with 
which episode 11 starts. There i> no indication 
in the story of how much time passed between 
the first meeting of the two characters and 
their final par ture. 


When, at which point in history, are the 
events in our tale thought to have taken 
place ? Most obviously, they ‘are not set in 
the mythic epoch, in which everything, inclu- 
ding time itself, is in the process of evolving; 
but in human time. This latter time flows 
regularly, day and night alternating and years 
passing : humans are born, grow up and die 
in the framework of this time. The historical 
point in which our tale is set could be labeled 
"timeless present''—the events could have 
taken place at eny time, yesterday, today and 


tomorrow (see about these concepts in Jason 
1977a, chapter 20), 


2.4 The flow of information in the story 
Information to the characters in the story 
js supplied in the information connectives 
(inf con 1). Information to the listener is 
also supplied in the form of connectives, which 
have the quality of foot-notes (inf con 2; 
such are connectives (23), (33)). 


The character can be given information 
by another character, who supplies this infor - 
mation intentionally (connectives (4) and (5)) 
or unintentionally (connective (40), by not 
washing off the salt); the information can be 
supplied to a character by his senses : he sees, 
hears, smells, tastes (connectives (9). (26), 
(27), (21), (38), (39), (40), (42) : and, lastly, 
he can gain information by introspection and 
inference (connectives (12), (13), (30)). 


Information may be readily supplied. or 
‘has to be looked for (connectives (27), (39). 
(40), (42)). The search for information furthe- 
rmore may be successful as in function 111 C.. 
or unsuccessful at least .at: first (connectives 


(26). (38)). 


Connectives (4), (32). (44), (46) and funct- 
ions 41 C, 7s.Bs are interesting : they are 
deliberate misinformations. ‘A pretends to 
be amiable and just “testing his friend's 
Cleverness.” and tries to lull “B” into 
carelessness “'B” again ° misleads “A” 
by ringing a cow bell while approa- 
ching the mound of straw—he ‘intentionally 
supplies false information that a bull ts 
approaching (function 7, Bo. In the first 
cpisode. both ‘*A" and “B" misinform each 
other about the merchandise they are offering 
for sale (functions 21 C/31A and 2, C/33A = 
inf con 1 (4). During thé conversation they 
also unintentionally supply information which 
gives the opponent the oportunity to play a 
trick on them (functions 24, 2 Bj). Thus the 
giving of information can form a narrative 
function, which progresses the ‘action in the 
tale plot. 


The relative frequency and variation of 
use of these various ways of supplying infor- 
mation to the characters in the story, the 
qualities of the suppliers and recvivers of 
information and the function of the  fiow of 
information in the plot of an ethnopoctic 
genre, have so far not been investigated. 


2.5 Genre of the tale 


At the outset, we said that our taie 
belongs to the genre of novella. sub-genre 
swindler novella, its definition being : 


Novella :; 


A tale in prose or verse (rare). in which 
man canfronts his fellow man in wisdom, 
cleverness, morality, foolishness or cruelty. 


The novella is set in the rralistic mode. in the 
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“timeless-present" segment of the historical 
framework, and in the space of ‘‘this world”. 


Swindler novella ? 


A novella which centers around a clever 
trick which the cleverer character plays on a 
less clever one, in order to wina small 
material gain, or a trifling physical pleasure. 
(After Jason 1975 and 1977 a : 27.28.) 


Our tale fits this definition. Itis set in 
the realistic mcde. i. e., no non-natural 
elements appear in it. it is set in the timeless 
present (see para 2.3) and in “‘this world” 
(see para. 2. 2). 


The tale is somewhat exceptional in that 
it features two equal characters. both being 
clever, what does not seem to fit the above 
difinition. Yet, this equality exists only on 
the level of the tale as a whole; on the level 
of the single episode and sub-episode, the 
chararcters play one the role of the rascal, 
the uther the role of the dupe. In each of the 
columns in our Tables 1 and 2 one of the 
characters is the clever one, the ‘“‘rascal”, 
and the other one the ‘‘dupe. Each episode 
ends with the rascal’s victory over the dupe. 
So it is even in episodes 1 and II, where both 
of the characters cheat and are cheated at 
the same time. each in his own move. The 
same can be seen in the last sub-episode, IIld, 
in which the two sare the spoil, and thus 
restore the equilibrium. Tak n by itse.f. the 
episode starts by A having a treasure, and 
ends by B succeeding to cheat A into giving 
bim hbaif of the treasure. Significantiy. this 
episode plays wholly in a single column (see 
Table _’) and on the periphery of the stage of 


the tale (see Fig. 1) and thereby lacks 
symmetry. 
Among the swindler novelle such 


symmetrical tales form a very small group. 
Sumc of the versions of Aarne and 
Thompson's 1961 types Nos. 1525 E, 1, 
H,. H3 and N belong to this group. 


3. The interpretation 


As said in the beginning, our tale exhibits 
a beautiful symmetrical patterning. Jn 
episodes 1 and II the characters act symme- 
trically in regard to each other, both in 
their actions and in their movements in space. 
In episode III the symmetry is less near. '*A" 
is more aggressive in that he tries twice to 
appropriate the common treasure, and thus 
Creates a disequilibrium, while ‘*B" returns 
the Lox to common ownership and thus 
restores the equilibrium 


In episodes 1 and II the characters move 
symmetrically on the stage ¢ home—travellers’ 
shed—>home; home—>travellers’ shed—+rice 
shops—>home. In episode III the movements 
are more complex, but the basic circle : home 
—adventure—home is followed here too 
(Fig. 1). The completion of a full Spatial 
Circle delimits the episode (see para 1. 1). 


The movements of the characters in 
episodes 1 and 11 are identical. In episode 
III they are not quite as similar : while A 
(24) corresponds to B{ (29) | and A (41) 
corresponds to B [ (36-]. B (37) has no 
correspondence in sub-episode III b, but can 
be compared to A (43) in sub-episode III 
b, but can be compared toA (413) in svb- 
episode II]d. Attitcsame time A (43) 
corresponds to A (19) and B [ (47) to B ii9) 
This disturbance in tle symmctry of the 
movements is repiicacted in an asymmetry of 
the plot There are three main moves in 
episode II1 : ‘a! “A” steals the box; “B” 
discovers him and returns the box to common 
ownership; (b) '‘B” steals the box; (c) “A” 
steals the box back and does not return it to 
common owncrship, but runs away with it. 
Four moves would make for more symmetry. 
Wouid in episode 111 b '*A" hide the box 


and return to the Rice ticld, and then “B” 
discover the box and return with it to the 
Rice fieid, the symmetry would be more 


cumple te. 
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In addition to the patterns of symmetry, 
a play between states of equilibrium and 
disequilibrium works in the tale. Every 
episode starts and ends with a state of 
equilibrium : both partners exhibit simulta- 
neously an equal measure of the same quality 
of poverty, hunger, satiation and wealth, 
respectively. The action in the episode is 
initiated by that character who wishes to 
win by creating a disequilibrium in his favor. 
In episode 1, which is wholly symmetrical, 
both characters, each in his move, initiate 
the action. In episode II! we labeled the 
character who tries to disturb the 
equilibrium, “*B"; in episode III it is “A” 
who tries several times to do this. The 
action of the otber character then restores 
the equilibrium. 


In episodes I and II the parallelism of the 
two move-columns results in a continues 
equilibrium. As the actions of the characters 


are synchronic, both simultaneously plan to 
cheat each otber, do cheat each other, and 


are cheated by each other, thus keeping up 


the equilibrium between themselves. In 
episode II this simultaneity is expressed by 


the same text segments filling functions A 
and B in the parallel moves (functions 


4 B). 


A, 4 
1 and 2 1 and 2 


episode I: poor and hungry 
poor and hungry 
episode 11: poor and hungry 
poor and satiated 
episode 111: poor and satiated 


rich and satiated 


Thus. in final result, the action in the 
whole tale leads to a goal and is not circular : 


The spatial diagram (Fig. 1) demonstrates 
a certain circularity in the pattern of our 
story : both the movement in space and the 
action start from the homes of the characters 
and end in their homes. ‘‘Home’” means 
here a point in space as well as the character's 
base of action, his family for which he sets 
out to provide the means of living. Yet, 
the result of the character's actions do not 
lead anywhere in eqisode I: while the 
character returns to the spatial point from 
which he started out, at the same time the 
other aspect of “home”- his family-remains 
in the same state as it was at the beginning 
of the character's actions, i. e. poor. 


In episodes II and Ii! the situation is 
different. The character starts out from the 
spatial point ‘‘home” and returns to it, yet 
his actions have changed his initial state : 
episode II ends with the hungry character 
getting satiated; episode III ends with the 
poor character getting rich, i.e. with the 
satisfaction of his family’s needs which 
caused his action, Thereby also a circle is 
closed: the initial need (Lack) is fultilled 
Lack Liquidated). A gradation can be 
observed: 


— | — (Lack | Lack) 

— / — (Lack | Lack) 

— {| — (Lack | Lack) 

— / — (Lack / Lack Liquidatcd) 

- / + (Lack | Lack Liquidated) 

+ { + (Lack Liquidated / Lack Liquidated) 


the characters move from a state of Lack toa 
state of Lack Liquidated (after Dundes 1964.) 
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APPENDIX 
Hear, a synopsis of the A-B-C modal is given, after Jason 1977 b. 


Levels of analysis 
‘a’ concrete level of content 
(b) abstract level of structure 
Structural levels 
{a) level of textural structure 
(b) level of narrative structure 
(c) level of semantic structure 
Narrative structure 
(Description of ‘mode! for’, based on Prcpp's (1958) functions 12—14) 


BASIC UNITS 
abstract level concrete level 
(a) tale role (a) character 
(b) action (of tale role) (b‘ deed tof character) 
(c) connective (c) link 
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Value of basic uoits : 

(a) tale role 
Hero 
Donor 

(b) actions 
putting to test 
responding to test 
compensating for response to test 

(c) connectives 
time connective (time con) 
space connective (space con) 
iriformation connective 
a. information to character in narrative (inf con 1) 
b. information to listener of narrative (inf con 2) 


COMPLEX UNITS 


1 Function: consists of two tale roles and one action ; a subject (tale role) who 
performs an acticn towards an object (tale role) : 


THE DONOR SUBJECT | ACTION | OBJECT 
FUNCTION The Uonor i puts co test {i the hero 


2 Move: consists of 3 functions in a stable order : 


SUBJECT | ACTION { OBJECT 


FUNCTION A Donor | puts to test | Hero 
(Propp 12) 

FUNCTION B Hero | responds to test | Donor 
(Propp 13) (positively /negatively) 

FUNCTION C Donor | rewards] | Hero 
(Propp 14) punishes Hero 


RELATIONS 


Implication : The functions of the move are connected by mutual implication. 
Stratification : Every genre has its own surface-layer model ; a deep-layer model (the 
A-B-C model) is common to all genres. 
” ¥ 

Deletion : Any element of the model (except for one action) can be deleted on the way 
from the decp layer to the surface layer. and can be restored in the course of 
the analysis. 

Position : A move can dissipate and its functions can stand independently of each other ; 
as a result. moves can be intertwined. Connectives can appear in every position, 
between functions and moves, and can bisect functions. 

Embedding : Move, function and connective can be realized by a combination of moves. 

functions and/or connectives (recursiveness). 

As a result of deletion and embedding: the possibility of a double strutural value of a 

content unit is built into the model. 

° 
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